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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
(1906) 


THE volume published under this title in 1890 has been 
for some years out of print. In reprinting it, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the text, translation and 
notes carefully throughout, to rewrite considerable portions 
of the introduction, and also to make some modifications in 
the contents of the selection. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface to the 
original edition, was to present, in such a form as would 
appeal to the lover of literature and not be ungrateful to 
the scholar, a collection of all the best extant Greek epi- 
grams. Among the five hundred epigrams included in it— 
less than one in ten of the whole number extant—will be 
found, according to the editor’s best judgment, all which 
are of the first excellence in any style. The definitions 
and exceptions subject to which this purpose has been 
carried out are explained in the introductory essay. 

It would be easy to agree on three-fourths of the 
matter to be included in such a scope. With regard to 
the remainder, perhaps hardly any two persons would be 
in exact accordance. Many epigrams have their special 
merit or interest, and also their special weakness or points 
of inferiority. With those which lie on the border-line— 
and of these there are certainly scores and may be hundreds 
—the decision has to be made on a balance of very slight 
considerations, and becomes in the last resort one of personal 


taste rather than of any strict or definable principle. 
vii 
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The selection originally made has been received by 
competent judges with a favour which I desire grates 
to acknowledge; and I have not been able to improve 
upon it to any very considerable extent. lt may be con 
venient here to indicate the exact differences in content 
between this and the earlier edition. Ten epigrams 
formerly included have been omitted (I. 16, 20, 57; bina 
17, IV. 28; V. 16; X. 13, 34, 44) WERE have been 
added; namely, those now numbered I. 15, 19, 44, 57; 
il, 16, 24, 27: III. 6, 26, 40,59; IV. r n NOE 
VIL 6: VIII. 14; XL. 26, so; XIL oe ocn has 
disappeared from the collection; five new authors are 
added to it—Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and 
Thucydides. The net result is to give a slightly greater 
preponderance to Greek as against Byzantine work ; but it 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 

As regards the Greek Anthology it still remains true that 
the work of Friedrich Jacobs remains unsuperseded after a 
century. His seventeen volumes, which appeared between 
1794 and 1817, represented the high-water mark of the 
scholarship of their time. Until the great revival of classical 
studies in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
new life breathed into them by the creation of scientific 
archaeology and the application of the new historical method, 
little more remained to be done. But with the modern 
armament of scholarship it should be possible, and if 
possible it is certainly desirable, to bring the splendid 
work of a hundred years ago up to date. Much light has 
still to be thrown, not only on the contents and history of 
the Anthology, but on the whole of Greek life, art, and 
thought as illustrated by it with a fulness and intimacy 
which are in some respects unique. A solid beginning has 
been made towards this work by the critical edition of 
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H. Stadtmüller now in course of appearance. The two 
volumes of this edition published in 1894 and 1899 only 
extend as far as the end of the seventh book of the Palatine 
Anthology. His work is so accurate and thorough that 
scholars must await the remaining volumes with an eager- 
ness which it is difficult to keep from passing into im- 
patience. When this new text is completed, ‘and even 
before’ in the phrase of Glaucon in the Republic, it may be 
hoped that some scholar or association of scholars in this 
country will base upon it a complete edition worthy of 
modern scholarship on its literary and historical, no less 
than on its textual side. No more important work than 
this remains to be done in the field of Greek letters ; and it 
is hardly to the credit of English scholarship that it still 
awaits accomplishment. 

lhe two editions of Jacobs have through time become 
rare, though not at all inaccessible ; and they are absolutely 
indispensable for any serious study of the Greek epigram 
throughout the sixteen centuries of its history. They 
are, Anthologia Graeca sive Poetarum Graecorum lusus ex 
recensione Drunckiz; indices et commentarium adiecit Frie- 
dericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1794-1814 : four volumes of text and 
nine of indices, prolegomena, commentary, and appendices ; 
and Anthologia Graeca ad fidem codicis olim Palatini nunc 
Parisini ex apographo Gothano edita; curavit epigrammata 
in Codice Palatino desiderata et annotationem criticam adiecit 
Fridericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1813-1817: two volumes of text 
and two of critical notes. For ordinary purposes the only 
good text of the Anthology is that in Didot's Bzbhothéque 
Grecque, with a Latin translation and a brief commentary 
by various hands; the first two volumes of which, edited 
by F. Dübner, appeared in 1864, and the third, edited by 
E. Cougny, in 1890. This third volume contains a com- 
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plete collection up to the date of its compilation of all 
extant Greek epigrams not in the Anthology. In such a 
collection there is of course no finality; fresh material 
continues, though slowly, to accumulate so long as fresh 
monuments are brought to light by research. At any 
moment a substantial addition might be made to the 
contents of our Anthology by the re-discovery of the lost 
MS. mentioned below on page 24 of the Introduction. 

It only remains to add a few words in explanation of 
the commentary in this volume. It is founded on Jacobs 
throughout, and what is derived in it from him is here 
acknowledged once for all. Readings or notes taken from 
subsequent critics are given with the name of their author. 
But the received text is printed without comment, except 
where it is doubtful or obscure, both in the epigrams taken 
from the Anthology proper, and in those selected from other 
sources, Among these, special mention should be made 
of G. Kaibel’s very valuable work, Epigrammata Graeca ex 
lapidibus coulecta, 1878. 

Epigrams from the Anthology are quoted by the sections 
of the Palatine Anthology (Anth. Pal.) and the appendix 
of epigrams in the Planudean Anthology which are not in 
the Palatine MS. (422. Plan.), as numbered in the latter of 
Jacobs' two editions and in the Paris edition named above. 
Ihe numbering in Stadtmüller's edition, which will doubt- 
less become the vulgate when completed, varies from this 
throughout the fifth section, the Azuatoria, owing to the 
fact that he prints the three prefatory lines heading that 
section without a number, so that the remaining contents 
become Nos. 1-308 instead of 2-309: his V. 309 being the 
epigram numbered VI. 1* in the earlier editions. 

The references in the notes to Bergk's Lyrici Graeci are 
to the pages of the fourth edition. 
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IN revising this volume for a new edition, a number of 
minor errors have been corrected, some fresh notes added, 
and the wording in a few passages of the Introduction 
modified. Otherwise, the contents remain substantially 
unchanged. 

The preface to the second edition has for the sake of con- 
venience been reprinted as it stood. In one matter, however, 
what I wrote there is unhappily no longer applicable. The 
ereat critical edition of the Anthology, mentioned as in course 
of production, was destined never to be completed. Hugo 
Stadtmiiller died in 1906, when the work to which he had 
devoted his life was only half done. His third volume 
was left sufficiently advanced for the first half of it to be 
published after his death; this extends as far as the end 
of the ninth section of the Palatine Anthology. But the 
general introduction, which he had, for adequate reasons, 
deferred until he should be able to set forth the full text of 
the seventh and ninth sections of the Palatine Anthology 
in connection with it, remains unwritten. This loss is for 
the present, and perhaps for a long time to come, irrepar- 
able. But I would urge once more on English scholars the 
task of continuing and supplementing Stadtmiiller’s work. 
What is called for is, first, the completion of a critical text, 
and then, the use of that text as the basis for a com- 
mentary, which would indeed require immense reading, 
wide research, and untiring industry, but which if accom- 
plished would be of high value towards illustrating the 
thought, art, and life of the Graeco-Roman world. 
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THE Greek word ‘epigram’ in its original meaning is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the Latin word ‘inscription’; and it 
probably came into use in this sense at a very early period 
of Greek history, anterior even to the invention of prose. 
Inscriptions at that time, if they went beyond a mere name 
or set of names, or perhaps the bare staternent of a simple 
fact, were normally in verse, then the single vehicle of 
organised expression. Even after prose was in full use, an 
obvious propriety remained in the metrical form as being 
at once more striking and more easily retained in the 
memory; while in the case of epitaphs and dedications— |! 
for the earlier epigram falls almost entirely under these two, 
heads—religious feeling and a sense of what was due to 
ancient custom aided the continuance of the old tradition. 
Herodotus in the course of his History quotes epigrams of 
both kinds; and with him the word éziypauma is just on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense, though this is not 
yet fixed definitely. In his account of the three ancient 
tripods dedicated m the temple of Apollo at Thebes, he 
says of one of them, 6 ev ôy eig TOV TpvmróÓov eTiypaupa 
exe, and then quotes the single hexameter line engraved 
upon it. Of the other two he says simply, ‘they say in 
hexameter, Aéyer év eEaueTpw Tov. Again, where he 
describes the funeral monuments at Thermopylae,” he uses 
the words ypauua and emiypaupa almost in the sense of 
sepulcral epigrams ; émiyéyparra: ypaymara Aéyovra Tade, 
and a little further on, éwicoopmijoavres ETLYPUUHATCL kai 
oigo, ‘epitaphs and monuments. Among these epitaphs 
is the celebrated couplet of Simonides? which has found a 
place in all subsequent Anthologies. 
ade. v. so. ? Hdt. vii. 228. 3 111. 4 in this selection. 
A 
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In the Anthology itself the word does not however in 
fact occur till a late period. The proem of Meleager to his 
collection uses the words dod», vuvos, wéeAtoma, eAeyos, all 
vaguely, but has no term which corresponds in any degree 
to our epigram. That of Philippus has one word which 
describes the epigram by a single quality; he calls his 
' volume an oAcyocrixta or collection of pieces not exceeding 
a few lines in length. In an epitaph by Diodorus, a poet 
of the Augustan age, occurs the phrase ypauua Aéyeu! in 
imitation of the phrase of Herodotus just quoted. This is, 
no doubt, an intentional archaism ; but the word emiypauua 
itself does not occur in the collection until the Roman 
period. Two epigrams on the epigram,” one Roman, the 
other Roman or Byzantine, are preserved, both dealing with 
the question of its proper length. The former, by Parmenio, 
merely says that an epigram of many lines is bad— ui 
ToAveTiXiny emirypauuaros ov kara Movcas eiva. The other 
is more definite, but unfortunately ambiguous in expression. 
It runs thus: 

IIaykaAóv err émiypappa Tò Oto s(Xov* iv 06 rapeAGys 

Tots Tpets, pawwdets KovK extypappa A€yets. 
The meaning of the first part is plain; an epigram may be 
complete within the limits of a single couplet. But do ‘the 
three’ mean three lines or three couplets? ‘Exceeding 
three’ would, in the one case, mean an epigram of four lines, 
in the other, of eight. As there cannot be an epigram of 
three lines in couplet-verse, it would seem rather to mean 
the latter. Even so the statement is an exaggeration ; 
some of the best epigrams extend to eight lines. But it is 
true that the epigram may ‘have its nature and stop,’ in the 
: phrase of Aristotle? within a single couplet; and we shall 
find that generally in those of eight lines, as without excep- 
tion in those of more than eight, there is either some repeti- 
tion of idea not necessary to the full expression of the 
thought, or some redundance of epithet or detail too florid 
for the purest taste, or, as in most of the Byzantine epigrams, 
a natural verbosity which affects the style throughout and 
weakens the force and directness of the epigram. 


| Amh Pal, vi. 348. 2 Anth. Pal, ix, 342, 369: 3 Poet. 1449 a. 14. 
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The notorious difficulty of giving any satisfactory defini- 
tion of poetry is almost equalled by the difficulty of defining 
with precision any one of its kinds; and the epigram in! 
Greek, while it always remained conditioned by being in its, 
essence and origin an inscriptional poem, took in the later. 
periods so wide a range of subject and treatment that it can; 
perhaps only be limited by certain abstract conventions of 
length and metre. Sometimes it becomes in all but metrical | 
form a lyric ; sometimes it hardly rises beyond the versified 
statement of a fact or an idea ; sometimes it is barely distin- 
guishable from a snatch of pastoral. ‘The shorter pieces 
of the elegiac poets might very often well be classed as 
epigrams but for the uncertainty, due to the form in which: 
their text has come down to us, whether they are not in all 
cases, as they undoubtedly are in some, portions of longer: 
poems. Many couplets and quatrains of Theognis fall. 
under this head; and an excellent instance on a larger 
scale is the fragment of fourteen lines by Simonides of 
Amorgos,! which is the exact type on which many of the 
later ‘epigrams of life’ are moulded. In such cases respice, 
auctoris animum is a safe rule; what was not written as an 
epigram is not an epigram. Yet it has seemed worth while 
to illustrate this rule by its exceptions; and there will be 
found in this collection. fragments of Mimnermus and 
Theognis? which in everything but the actual circumstance 
of their origin satisfy any requirement which can be made. 
In the Palatine Anthology itself, indeed, there are a few 
instances? where this very thing is done. As a rule, how- 
ever, these short passages belong to the class of yvojat or 
moral sentences, which, even when expressed in elegiac 
verse, is sufficiently distinct from the true epigram. One 
instance will make this plain. In the Anthology there 
occurs the couplet : * 

[lay Tò mepurrbv dxatpov' émet Adyos éa vi mo ÀX autos, 
Ós kal TOU peAtTos TO TAEOV EETL XoA1). 


This is a ‘sentence’ merely; an abstract statement of a 


1 Simon. fr. 85 Bergk. _ ? XU. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
3 Anth. Pal. ix. 50, 118, x. 113. Led». Flan. 10. 
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moral idea, with an illustration attached to it. Compare 
with it another couplet! in the Anthology: 
Aidv wavra déper’ S0Arxbs xpóvos oidev apetBerv 
obvoua kai poppy kai piow 106 TUXNV. 

Here too there is a moral idea; but in the expression, 
abstract as it is, there is just that note of style, that imagina- 
tive touch, which give it at once the gravity of an inscrip- 
tion and the quality of a poem. 

Again, many so-called epigrams are little more than 
i stories told shortly in elegiac verse, much like the stories 
in Ovid's Fasti. Here the inscriptional quality, perhaps in 
many instances due to the verses having been actually 
written for paintings or sculptures, is the surest test. It is 
this quality that just makes an epigram of the sea-story told 
by Antipater of Thessalonica, and of the legend of Eunomus 
the harp-player;? while other stories, such as those told of 
Pittacus, of Euctemon, of Serapis and the murderer,? both 
tend to exceed the reasonable limit of length, and have in 
no degree either the lapidary precision or the imaginative 
tension which would be necessary to make them more than 
confes or tales in verse. Once more, the fragments of 
idyllic poetry which by chance have come down to us in the 
Anthology,* beautiful as they are, are in no sense epigrams, 
any more than the lyrics ascribed to Anacreon which form 
an appendix to the Palatine collection, or the quotations 
from the dramatists, Euripides, Menander, or Diphilus,? 
which have also at one time or another become incorporated 
with it. 

In brief then, the epigram in its first intention. may be 
described as a very short poem summing up as though in a 
memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have 
the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and 
in proportion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly 
finished, evenly balanced, simple, and lucid. In literature 
it holds something of the same place as is held in art by an 


1 dw. Pal. ix. 51. * Aniki Pal. ix. 260, vi. 84. 
` d nih. Pal. Vil. 39, iK 500083 5 Anth. Pal. ix. 136, 362, 303 400 
° Anth. Pal. x. ioy xi, 455 
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engraved gem. But if the definition of the epigram is only ` 
fixed thus, it is difficult to exclude almost any very short 
poem that conforms externally to this standard ; while on 
the other hand the chance of language has restricted the, 
word in its modern use to a sense which it never bore in: 
Greek at all, defined in the line of Boileau, «uz bon mot de. 
deux rimes orné. ‘This sense was made current more especi- | 
ally by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule lead up to 
a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes a verbal: 
fancy, and are quite destitute of the higher imaginative. 
qualities. No good epigram sacrifices its finer poetical. 
substance to the desire of making a point; and none of the 
best depend on having a point at all. From looking too 
exclusively at the Latin epigrammatists, who all belonged 
to a debased period in literature, some persons have been 
led to speak of the Latin as distinct from the Greek sense 
of the word ‘epigram.’ But in the Greek Anthology the 
epigrams of contemporary writers have the same quads 
The fault was that of the age, not of the language. 


II 


While the epigram is thus somewhat incapable of strict 
formal definition, for all practical purposes it may be con- ; 
fined in Greek poetry to pieces written in a single metre, the 
elegiac couplet. This was the form of verse appropriated to 
inscriptions from the earliest recorded period.’ "Traditionally 
ascribed to the invention of Archilochus or Callinus, the 
elegiac couplet, like the epic hexameter itself, first meets us 
full grown.? The date of Archilochus of Paros may be fixed 
pretty nearly at 700 B.C. That of Callinus of Ephesus is 


1 The first inscriptions of all were probably i im hexameter: Cl. Hdtv. 59. 

2 Horace, A. P. 1l. 75-8, leaves the origin of elegiac verse in obscurity. 
When he says it was first used for laments, he probably follows the Alexandrian 
derivation of the word édeyos from ë Aéyew. The voti sententia compos to which 
he says it became extended is interpreted by the commentators as meaning 
amatory poetry. If this was Horace’s meaning he chose a most singular way of 
expressing it. Any one would naturally suppose that he meant the poems of 
thanksgiving accompanying dedicated offerings. 
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perhaps earlier. It may be assumed with probability that 
elegy was an invention of the early Ionian civilisation among 
the Greek colonies of the eastern coast of the Aegean. That 
age succeeded, at an interval which cannot be precisely 
fixed, the age which had produced the Iliad and the 
| Odyssey. From the first the elegiac metre was instinctively 
recognised as the one best suited for inscriptional poems. 
Originally indeed it had a much wider application, as it after- 
wards had again with the Alexandrian poets ; it seems to have 
been the common metre for every kind of poetry which was 
neither purely lyrical on the one hand, nor on the other in- 
cluded in the definite scope of the heroic hexameter. The 
name £Aeyos, ‘wailing’ (if that be the etymological meaning 
of the word, which is at least doubtful), is not found before 
the sixth century B.C., when from the frequency of its use for 
funeral inscriptions the metre had acquired a mournful con- 
notation, and became the Z7zs£s e/egeia of the Latin poets. 
But the war-chants of Callinus and Tyrtaeus, and the political 
poems of the latter, both written in elegiac verse, are at least 
| fifty years earlier in date than the elegies of Mimnermus, the 
first of which we have certain knowledge: and in Theognis, 
. a hundred years later than Mimnermus, the metre becomes a 
vehicle for the utmost diversity of subject, and a vehicle so 
facile and flexible that it never seems unsuitable or inade- 
quate. For at least eighteen hundred years it remained a 
living poetical form, through all that time never undergoing 
any serious modification of structure! Almost up to the 
. end of the Greek Empire of the East it continued to be 
written, in imitation it 1s true of the old poets, but still with 
the freedom of a language in common and uninterrupted 
use. Asin the heroic hexameter the nascent Greek genius 
invented the most fluent, stately, and harmonious metre for 
continuous narrative poetry which has yet been invented by 
‘man, so in the elegiac couplet it solved the problem, hardly 
a less difficult one, of a metre which would refuse nothing, 
which could rise to the occasion and sink with it, and be 


1 Mr. F. D. Allen's treatise On Greek Versification in Inscriptions (Boston, 


1588) gives an account of the slight changes in structure (caesura, etc.) between 
earlier and later periods. 
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equally suited to the epitaph of a hero or the verses accom- : 
panying a birthday present, a light jest or a profound moral 
idea, the sigh of a lover or the lament over a perished 
Empire. 

The Palatine Anthology as it has come down to us 
includes a small proportion, less than one in ten, of poems in 
other metres than the elegiac. Some do not properly belong 
to the collection, as for instance the three lines of iambics 
heading the fifth section and the two hendecasyllabics 
at the end of it, or the two hexameters at the beginning 
of the sixth section. These are hardly so much insertions 
as accretions. Apart from them there are only four non- 
elegiac pieces among the three hundred and eighty amatory 
epigrams. The three hundred and fifty-eight dedicatory 
epigrams include sixteen in hexameter and iambic, and one 
in hendecasyllabic ; and among the seven hundred and fifty 
sepulcral epigrams are forty-two in hexameter, iambic, and 
other mixed metres. The ninth section, as one would 
expect from the more miscellaneous nature of its contents, 
has a larger proportion of non-elegiac pieces. Of the eight 
hundred and twenty-seven epigrams no less than a hundred 
and twenty-nine are in hexameter (they include a large 
number of single lines), twenty-seven in iambic, and six 
others in various unusual metres, besides one which comes 
in strangely enough. It is in prose: and is the inscription 
in commendation of the water of the Thracian river Tearos 
engraved on a pillar by Darius, transcribed from Herodotus.’ 
The odd thing is that it should ever have found its way into 
a collection of verse. The tenth section includes a score of 
hexameter and iambic fragments, some of them proverbial 
lines, others extracts from the tragedians. The eleventh has 
five-and-twenty in hexameter, iambic, and hemiambic, out 
of four hundred and forty-two. The section known as the 
Musa Stratonis, in which the hand of the Byzantine editor 
has had a less free play, is entirely in elegiac. But the short 
appendix next following it in the Palatine MS. consists 
entirely of epigrams in various metres, chiefly composite. Oi 


us i Io Vil. 4, X. 20, XII. 18, I. 20, IX. 23, in this selection. 
QUU Fal. \x. 703; Hat. iv. 91. 
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the two thousand eight hundred and thirteen epigrams which 
constitute the Palatine Anthology proper (sections V., VI., VIL, 
IX., X., and XL), there are in all a hundred and seventy-five in 
hexameter, seventy-seven in iambic, and twenty-two in various 
other metres. In practice, when one comes to make a selection, 
the exclusion of all non-elegiac pieces leads to no difficulty. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the essential unity and 
continuous life of Greek literature than this chain of poems, 
reaching from the period of the earliest certain historical 
records down to a time when modern poetry in the West of 
Europe had already established itself; nothing could supply a 
better and simpler corrective to the fallacy, still too common, 
that Greek history ends with the conquests of Alexander, or 
Greek literature in the chaos of the third century A.D. It is 
one of the bridges across the profound gulf which separates, 
to the popular view, the sunset of the Western Empire of 
Rome from the dawn of the Italian Republics and the 
kingdoms of France and England. That gulf to most 
persons seems impassable, and it is another world which lies 
across it. But here one sees how that distant and strange 
world stretches out its hands to touch our own. The fresh 
burst of epigrammatic poetry under Justinian took place 
when the Consulate of Rome, after more than a thousand 
years’ currency, at last ceased to mark the Western year. 
While Constantinus Cephalas was compiling his Anthology, 
adding to the treasures of past times much recent and some 
contemporary work, Athelstan of England inflicted that 
defeat on the Danes at Brunanburh, the song of which is one 
of the noblest records of our own early literature ; and before 
Planudes made the last additions the Divine Comedy was 
already written, and our English poetry had broken out into 
the full sweetness of its flower : 

Bytuene Mersh ant Averil 
When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wyl 
On hyre lud to synge.! 


It 1s startling to think that so far as the date goes this 
might have been included in the Planudean Anthology. 


! From the Leominster MS. (Harl. 2253) of circ. A.D. 1307. 
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Yet this must not be pressed too far as indicating a con- 
tinuance of life in Greek poetry. Art and literature at the 
Byzantine Court, like the polity and religion of the Lower 
Empire, were a matter of rigid formalism; and so an epi- ' 
gram by Cometas Chartularius differs no more in style and 
spirit from an epigram by Agathias than two ivory diptychs 
of corresponding dates. The later is a copy of the earlier, | 
executed in a somewhat inferior manner. Even in the. 
revival of poetry under Justinian it is difficult to be sure how 
far the poetry was in any real sense native, and how far it | 
Is parallel to the Latin verses of Renaissance scholars. The 
vocabulary of these poets is practically the same as that of 
Callimachus ; but the vocabulary of Callimachus too is prac- 
tically the same as that of Simonides. The Greek genius 
in its prime not only mastered the forms of poetry, but 
imposed them irreversibly on the Greek language. 


ILLI 


The material out of which this selection has been made is 
principally that immense mass of epigrams known as the 
Greek Anthology. An account of this celebrated collection 
and the way in which it was formed will be given presently ; 
here it will be sufficient to say that, in addition to about 
four hundred Christian epigrams of the Byzantine period, it 
contains some three thousand seven hundred epigrams of 
all dates from 700 B.C. to 1000 A.D. or even later, preserved 
in two Byzantine collections, the one probably of the tenth, 
the other of the fourteenth century, named respectively the 
Palatine and Planudean Anthologies, The great mass of 
the contents of both is the same ; but the former contains a 
large amount of material not found in the latter, and the 
latter a small amount not found in the former. 

For much the greatest number of these epigrams the 
Anthology is the only source. But many are also found 
cited by various authors or contained among their other 
works. It is not necessary to pursue this subject into 
detail. A few typical instances are the citations of the 
epitaph by Simonides on the three hundred Spartans who 
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fell at Thermopylae, not only by Herodotus? but by 
Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, the former in a historical, the 
latter in a geographical treatise: of the epigram by Plato \ 
on the Eretrian exiles? by Philostratus in his Life of | 
Apollonius; of many epigrams purporting to be written by 
philosophers, or actually written upon them or their works, 
by Diogenes Laértius in his Lives of the Philosophers. 

Plutarch among the vast mass of his historical and ethical 

writings quotes incidentally a considerable number of 
epigrams. A very large number are quoted by Athenaeus 

in that treasury of odds and ends, the Dezpuosophistae. A 

great many too are cited in the lexicon which goes under 
the name of Suidas, and which, beginning at an unknown 

date, continued to receive additional entries certainly up to 
the eleventh century. 

These same sources supply us with a considerable glean- 
ing of epigrams which either were omitted by the collectors 
of the Anthology or have disappeared from our copies. The 
present selection for example includes epigrams found in an 
anonymous Life of Aeschylus: in the Ozomasticon of Junius 
Pollux, a grammarian of the early part of the third century, 
who cites from many lost writings for peculiar words or con- 
structions: and from the works of Athenaeus, Diogenes 
Laértius, Plutarch, and Suidas mentioned above. The 
more famous the author of an epigram was, the more likely 
does it become that his work should be preserved in more 
than one way. Thus, of the thirty-one epigrams ascribed ! 
to Plato, while all but one are found in the Anthology, only | 
seventeen are found nowhere else. Eleven are quoted by 
Diogenes Laértius; and thirteen wholly or partially by | 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Apuleius, Philostratus, Gellius, Macro- 
bius, Olympiodorus, Apostolius, and Thomas Magister. : 
On the other hand the one hundred and thirty-four 
epigrams of Meleager, representing a peculiar side of Greek 
poetry in a perfection not elsewhere attainable, exist in the 
Anthology alone. 

Beyond these sources, which may be called literary, there 
Is another class of great importance: the monumental. An 

| Anth. Pal, vii. 249; Hat. vii. 228. 2 Auth. Pal. vii. 256. ~~ 
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epigram purports to be an inscription actually carved or 
written upon some monument or memorial. Since archae- 
ology became systematically studied, original inscriptions, 
chiefly on marble, are from time to time brought to light, 
many of which are in elegiac verse. The admirable selec- 
tion of Kaibel! has made it superfluous to traverse the 
vast folios of the Corpus Inscriptionum in search of what 
may still be hidden there. It supplies us with several 
epigrams of real literary value; while the best of those dis- 
covered up to the end of the eighteenth century are included 
in appendices to the great works of Brunck and Jacobs. 
Most of these inscriptions are naturally sepulcral. They are 
ofall ages and countries within the compass of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, from the epitaph, magnificent in its simplicity, 
sculptured on the grave of Cleoetes the Athenian, when 
Athens was still a small and insignificant town, to the last 
outpourings of the ancient spirit on the tombs reared, among 
strange gods and barbarous faces, over Paulina of Ravenna 
or Vibius Licinianus of Nimes.” 

It has already been pointed out by how slight a boundary: 
the epigram is kept distinct from other forms of poetry, and. 
how in extreme cases its essence may remain undefinable. 
The two fragments of Theognis and one of Mimnermus 
included here? illustrate this. They are examples of a 
large number like them, which are not, strictly speaking, 
epigrams ; being probably passages from continuous poems, 
selected, at least in the case of Theognis, for an abridged 
edition of his works. 

The epigrams extant in literature which are not in the 
Anthology are, with a few exceptions, collected in the 
appendix to the edition of Jacobs, and are reprinted from 
it in modern texts. They are about four hundred in 
number, and raise the total number of epigrams in the 
Anthology to about four thousand five hundred; to these 
must be added some two thousand inscriptional epigrams, 
which receive additions year by year as new explorations 
are carried on. It is, of course, but seldom that these last 


1 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus contecta. Berlin, 1878. 
E o 


2 III. 37, 50, XI. 49, in this selection. 
3 XII. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
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have distinct value as poetry. Those of the best period 
indeed, and here the best period is the sixth century B.C., 
have always a certain accent, even when simplest and plainest, 
which reminds us of the palace whence they came. Their 
simplicity is more thrilling than any eloquence. From the 
exotic and elaborate word-embroidery of the decadence we 
turn to their delicate colour and pure firm outline with 
relief and delight. It will suffice to quote two instances ; 
the lines placed by a father over his son : 
Enpa mor)p KAcóffovAos droj0uiévo &vodávro 
Oike THO’ dvr dperijs HOE aao poairys.! 


(This monument to dead Xenophantus his father Cleobulus 
set up, for his valour and wisdom); 


and these, on the tomb of an unmarried girl : 


/ 

“nya bopacugÀAe(ast Kovpy kekA1jcopat aiei, 
5 x # ` ^ A A ) v 9 
avri yapov Tapa Dewy rovro Aaxovo' óvopa. 


(The monument of Phrasicleia ; I shall for ever be called 
maiden, having got this name from the gods instead of 
marriage.) 

So touching in their stately reserve, so piercing in their 
delicate austerity, these epitaphs are in a sense the perfec- 
tion of literature, and yet in another sense almost lie out- 
side its limits. For the workmanship here is all but 
unconscious ; and without conscious w orkmanship taere is 
not art. In loner or Sophocles likewise, as in all the best. 
Greek work, there is this wonderful simplicity ; but beyond 
it, or rather beneath it and sustaining it, there is artistic 
purpose. 


IV 


From the invention of writing onwards, the inscriptions 
on monuments and dedicated offerings supplied one of the 
chief materials of historical record. Their testimony was 
used by the earliest historians to supplement and reinforce 
the oral traditions which they embodied in their works. 


| Corp. lmer. A. 477 B. * lbid. 469. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides quote early epigrams as autho- 
rity for the history of past times ;! and when in the latter 


‘part of the fourth century B.C. history became a serious 
‘study throughout Greece, collections of inscribed records, 


‘whether in prose or verse, began to be formed as historical 


material. The earliest collection of which anything is 


‘certainly known was a work by Philochorus? a distin- 


guished Athenian antiquary who flourished about 300 B.C., 


‘entitled Epigrammata Attica. It appears to have been a 


transcript of all the ancient Attic inscriptions dealing with 


‘Athenian history, and would include the verses engraved on 


the tombs of celebrated citizens, or on objects dedicated in 
the temples on public occasions. A century later, we hear 
of a work by Polemo, called Periegetes, or ‘the Guidebook- 
maker,’ entitled mept T&v cara modes emiypauuarav? This 
was an attempt to make a similar collection of inscriptions 


‘throughout the cities of Greece. Athenaeus also speaks of 


authors otherwise unknown, Alcetas and Menetor,’ as having 
written treatises mep: avaQyuaTwv, in which the catalogues 
of dedicated objects no doubt included transcripts of the 


_inscriptions attached to them; and these being as a rule in 


verse, the books in question would be among the earlier 
collections of monumental poetry. Even less is known with 
regard to a book ‘on epigrams’ by Neoptolemus of Paros. 


The history of Anthologies proper begins for us with 


Meleager of Gadara. 

The collection called the Garland of Meleager, which is 
the basis of the Greek Anthology as we possess it, was formed 
by him in the early part of the first century B.C. The 
scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager flourished 
in the reign of the last Seleucus (/xuacev emi XeXevkov ToU 
écxarov). This is Seleucus VI. Epiphanes, the last king of 
the name, who reigned B.C. 95-93; for it is not probable 
that the reference is to the last Seleucid, Antiochus XIII. 


1 Cf. especially Hdt. v. 59, 60, 77 ; Thuc. i. 132. NA 59. 
2 Suidas, s. 2. du xopos. 3 Athen. x. 436 D, 442 E. 


4 Athen. xiii. 591 C, 594 D. | | | 
5 Athen. x. 454 F. The date of Neoptolemus 1s uncertain ; he probably lived 


in the second century B.C. 
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who acceded B.C. 69, and was deposed by Pompey when he 
made Syria a Roman province in B.C. 65. The date thus 
fixed is confirmed by the fact that the collection included an 
epigram on the tomb of Antipater of Sidon, who, from the 
terms in which Cicero alludes to him, must have lived till 
IIO or even IOO B.C. and that it did not include any of the 
epigrams of Meleagers townsman Philodemus of Gadara, 
the friend of the L. Calpurnius Piso who was consul in 
E 58! 

This Garland or Anthology has only come down to us as 
broken up to form the basis of later collections. But the 
prefatory poem which Meleager wrote for it has fortunately 
been preserved, and gives us valuable information as to its 
original contents. This poem, in which he dedicates his 
work to his friend or patron Diocles, gives the names of 
forty-seven poets included by him, besides many others of 
recent times whom he does not specifically enumerate. It 
will be found below pp. 93-5. 

The names of these forty-seven poets (forty-eight includ- 
ing Meleager himself) show that the collection embraced 
epigrams of all periods from the earliest times up to his own 
day. Six belong to the early period of the lyric poets 
ending with the Persian wars; Archilochus, who flourished 
about 700 B.C, Sappho and Erinna a century afterwards, 
Simonides and Anacreon about 500 B.C., and a little later, 
Bacchylides. Five more belong to the fourth century B.C. 
the period which begins with the destruction of the Athenian 
empire and ends with the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdoms of the Diadochi. Of these, Plato is still within 
the Athenian period; Hegesippus, Simmias, Anyte, and 
Phaedimus, all towards the end of the century, mark the 
beginning of the Alexandrian period. Four have completely 
disappeared out of the Anthology as we possess it ; Melanip- 
pides, a celebrated writer of dithyrambic poetry in the latter 
half of the fifth century B.c., of which a few fragments 
survive, and Euphemus, Parthenis, and Polycleitus, of whom 
nothing whatever is known. The remaining thirty-three 


| Anth. Pal, vit, 4283 Cic. Om wio K n 
- Anth, Pal, iv. 1. 
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poets in Meleagers list all belong to the Alexandrian 
period, and bring the series down continuously to Meleager 
himself. 

One of the epigrams in the Anthology of Strato! pro- 
fesses to be the colophon (xopevis) to Meleager's collection ; 
but it is a stupid and clumsy forgery of an obviously later 
date, probably by Strato himself, or some contemporary, 
and is not worth quoting. 

The proem to the Garland contains in single words and 
phrases many exquisite criticisms. The words ‘small, but 
roses,' used of the poems of Sappho have become proverbial ; 
hardly less true and pointed are those chosen to describe 
Erinna, Callimachus, and Plato. All the flowers are care- 
fully and appropriately selected with reference to their poets, 
and the whole is done with the light and sure touch of a 
critic who is himself also a poet. 

A scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager's 
Anthology was arranged in alphabetical order (xara orou 
xeiov). This seems to mean alphabetical order of epigrams, 
not of authors; and the statement is borne out by some 
parts of the Palatine and even of the Planudean Anthologies, 
where, in spite of the rearrangement under subjects, traces 
of alphabetical arrangement among the older epigrams are 
still visible. The words of the scholiast ? seem to imply that 
there was no further arrangement by subject. This is in 
itself improbable, but the facts so far as they can be traced 
do not lead to any certain conclusion. 

The scholiast, in this same passage, speaks of Meleager's 
collection as an érypaupatwv orépavos, and obviously it 
consisted in the main of epigrams according to the ordinary 
definition. But it is curious that Meleager himself nowhere 
uses the word ; and from some phrases in the proem it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he included other kinds 
of minor poetry as well. Too much stress need not be laid 
on the words Zuvoç and doy, which in one form or another 
are repeatedly used by him ; though it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the hymns of Melanippides' who is known to have 


| Anth. Pal, xii. 257. 2 See infra, p. 20. 
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been a dithyrambic poet, can mean not hymns but epigrams.! 
But where Anacreon is mentioned, his uéAwua and his 
elegiac pieces are unmistakably distinguished from each 
other, and are said to be both included; and this ueis a 
must mean lyric poetry of some kind, probably the very 
hemiambics under the name of Anacreon which are extant 
as an appendix to the Palatine MS. Meleager’s Anthology 
also pretty certainly included his own Song of Spring; 
which is a hexameter poem, though it might just come 
within a loose definition of an epigram. Whether it included 
idyllic pieces like the Amor Fugitzvus of Moschus? it is not 
possible to determine. 

Besides his great Anthology, Meleager in all probability 
composed another, of the same class of contents as that 
subsequently made by Strato. The proem to the Anthology 
of Philippus, quoted below, speaks of Meleager's ‘ Garlands’ 
in the plural; and the Musa Stratonis includes sixty epi- 
grams by Meleager, which were probably taken from this 
other collection. One of these t has been thought to be the 
set of verses prefixed to it. But that epigram speaks of 
Eros, not of Meleager, as the weaver of the garland, and it 
is not necessary to regard it as anything more than a poem 
commemorating the boys mentioned. 

Ihe next compiler of an Anthology, more than a century 
after Meleager, was Philippus of Thessalonica. Of this also 
the proem is preserved. It purports to be a collection of 
the epigrammatists since Meleager, and is dedicated to the 
Roman patron of the author. The proem runs thus: 

‘Having plucked for thee Heliconian flowers, and cut the 
hrst-blown blossoms of famous-forested Pieria, and reaped 
the ears from modern pages, I wove a rival garland, to be 
like those of Meleager; then do thou, noble Camillus, who 
knowest the fame of the older poets, know likewise the short 
pieces of the younger. Antipater’s corn-ear shall grace our 
garland, and Crinagoras like an ivy-cluster ; Antiphilus shall 


1 Melanippides, however, also wrote epigrams according to Suidas, 5.U., and 
the phrase of Meleager may possibly mean ‘the epigrams of this poet who was 
celebrated as a hymn-writer.' 


3 Anth. Pal eae 3 Anth. Pal. ix. 440. * Anth, Pal, xii. 256. 
5 Anth. Pal. iv. 2. 
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glow like a grape-bunch, Tullius like melilote, Philodemus 
like marjoram: and Parmenio myrtle-berries ; Antiphanes 
as a rose: Automedon ivy, Zonas lilies, Bianor oak, Anti- 
gonus olive, and Diodorus violet. Liken thou Euenus to 
laurel, and the multitude woven in with these to what fresh- 
blown flowers thou wilt.' 

One sees here the decline of the art from its first exquisite- 
ness There is no appropriate selection in the names of the 
flowers chosen, and the verse is managed baldly and clumsily. 
Philippus’ own epigrams, of which over seventy are extant, 
are generally rather dull, chiefly academic exercises, and, in 
the phrase of Jacobs, zzzfatzoue magis quam inventione con- 
spicua. But we owe to him the preservation of a large mass 
of work belonging to the Roman period. The date of 
Philippus cannot be fixed very precisely. His own epigrams 
contain no certain allusion to any date later than the reign 
of Augustus. The Camillus of his proem has been con- 
jecturally identified with M. Furius Camillus Arruntius 
Scribonianus, consul A.D. 32, who together with another 
Camillus of the same family was exiled by Claudius, A.D. 53. 
Of the authors named in his proem, Antiphanes, Euenus, 
Parmenio, and Tullius have no date determinable from 
internal evidence. Antigonus has been sometimes identified 
with Antigonus of Carystus, the author of the Ilapaóo£ev 
Xvvayory;), who lived in the third century B.C. under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus or Ptolemy Euergetes ; but as this Anthology 
distinctly professes to be of poets since Meleager, he must 
be another author of the same name. Antipater of Thes- 
salonica, Bianor, and Diodorus are of the Augustan period ; 
Philodemus, Zonas, and probably Automedon, of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding it. The latest certain allusion 
in the poems of Antiphilus is to the enfranchisement of 
Rhodes by Nero in A.D. 53.1 One of the epigrams under 
the name of Automedon in the Anthology? is on the 
rhetorician Nicetas, the teacher of the younger Pliny. But 
there are at least two poets of the name, Automedon of 
Aetolia and Automedon of Cyzicus, and the former, who is 
pre-Roman, may be the one included by Philippus. If so, 


dou. Pal. ix. 178. oA nih an 
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we need not, with Jacobs, date this collection in the reign of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, but may 
place it with greater probability half a century earlier. 

In the reign of Hadrian the grammarian Diogenianus of 
Heraclea edited a collection of epigrams,! but nothing is 
known of it beyond the name. The Anthology contains a 
good deal of work which may be referred to this period. 

The first of the appendices to the Palatine Anthology is 
the Ilaióu; Motoa of Strato of Sardis The compiler 
apologises in a prefatory note for including it, excusing 
himself with the line of Euripides? 7 ye eóópowv ov óiadQ0a- 
püeera. It was a new Anthology of epigrams dealing with 
this special subject from the earliest period downwards. As 
we possess it, Strato's collection includes thirteen of the 
poets named in the Garland of Meleager, two of those named 
in the Garland of Philippus, and ten others, none of them of 
much mark, and most of unknown date ; the most interest- 
ing being Alpheus of Mitylene, who from the style and 
contents of his epigrams seems to have lived about the time 
of Hadrian. Had he been, as has also been supposed, an 
Augustan poet, work of his would almost certainly have 
been included in the collection of Philippus, and so have 
found its way into the main body of the Palatine Anthology. 
Strato is mentioned by Diogenes Laértius? who wrote at 
the beginning of the third century ; and his own epigram 
on the physician Artemidorus Capito, who was a contem- 
porary of Hadrian, fixes his approximate date. 

How far we possess Strato's collection in its original 
form it is impossible to decide. Jacobs says he cannot 
attempt to determine whether Cephalas took it in a lump 
or made a selection from it, or whether he kept the order of 
the epigrams. As they stand they have no ascertainable 
principle of arrangement, alphabetical or of author or of 
subject. The collection consists of two. hundred and fifty- 
nine epigrams, of which ninety-four are by Strato himself. 
It has either been carelessly formed, or suffered from inter- 
polation afterwards. Some of the epigrams are foreign to 


! Suidas s.v, Acoyeviavos. 2 Bathe Sio 
POCO 3 tnt Pus En 
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the subject of the collection. Six are on women;! and four 
of these are on women whose names end in the diminutive 
form, Phanion, Callistion, etc, which suggests the inference 
that they were inserted at a late date n by an ignorant 
transcriber who confused these with masculine forms. For 
all the epigrams of Strato's collection the Anthology is the 
only source. 

In the three hundred years between Strato and Agathias, 
no new Anthology is known to have been made. 

Ihe celebrated Byzantine poet and historian Agathias, 
son of Mamnonius of Myrina, came to Casta thee la e as a 
young man to study law in the year 554. In the preface 
to his History he tells us that he formed a new collection of 
recent and contemporary epigrams previously unpublished? 
in seven books, entitled Kv«Xos. His proem to the Cyclus 
Is extant? It consists of forty-six iambics followed by 
eighty-seven hexameters, and describes the collection under 
the symbolism no longer of a flower-garden, but of a feast 
to which different persons bring contributions (où eTé$avos 
dAd cvvayoryj) a metaphor which is followed out with 
unrelenting tediousness. The piece is not worth transcrip- 
tion here. He says he includes his own epigrams. After a 
panegyric on the greatness of the empire of Justinian, and 
the foreign and domestic peace of his reign, he ends by 
describing the contents of the collection. Book I. contains 
dedications in the ancient manner, ws mpotépois jiakapeg or 
aveuuéva : for Agathias was himself a Christian, and indeed 
the old religion had completely died out even before 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens. Book II. contains 
epigrams on statues, pictures, and other works of art ; Book 
IIL, epitaphs; Book IV., epigrams ‘on the manifold paths of 
life, and the unstable scales of fortune, corresponding to 
the hortatory section in the Palatine Anthology; Books 
V., VL, and VII., humorous, amatory, and convivial epigrams 
respectively. Agathias, so far as we know, was the first 


E. Pal. xii. 53, ERIA, 131, 147, 173- 
° Agathias, AFT TON P A rà apTiyeyh kal vewrepa Ó:aXar- 
Óávovra ere kal xvdnv obTwoi map’ éviows bmoyOupisipeva. Cf. also Suidas, s. z. 
`Ayañ(as. ° Aul. Pal. iv. 3. 
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who made this sort of arrangement under subjects, which, 
with modifications, has generally been followed afterwards. 
His Anthology is lost; and probably perished soon after 
that of Cephalas was made. 

Constantinus Cephalas, a scholar unknown except from 
the Palatine MS., began again from the beginning. The 
scholiast to the Garland of Meleager in that MS., after saying 
that Meleagers Anthology was arranged in alphabetical 
order, goes on as follows :—' but Constantinus, called 
Cephalas, broke it up, and distributed it under different heads, 
viz., the amatory, dedicatory, sepulcral, and illustrative pieces 
separately, as they are now arranged below in this book. 
We must assume that with this rearranged Anthology he 
incorporated those of Philippus and Agathias, and possibly 
others also of which no trace is left. 

As to the date of Cephalas there is no certain indication. 
Suidas apparently quotes from his Anthology; but even 
were we certain that these quotations are not made from 
original sources, his lexicon contains entries made at 
different times over a space of several centuries. A scholium 
to one of the epigrams ? of Alcaeus of Messene speaks of a 
discussion on it by Cephalas which took place in the School 
of the New Church at Constantinople. This New Church 
was built by the Emperor Basil L, who reigned 867-876. 
Probably Cephalas lived in the reign of Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959), who had a passion for art and 
literature, and is known to have ordered the compilation of 
books of excerpts. Gibbon gives an account of the revival 
of learning which took place under his influence, and of the 
relations of his court with that of the Western Empire of 
Otto the Great. 

The division into books in the Anthology of Cephalas is 
founded on that of Agathias. But alongside of the arrange- 
ment under subjects we frequently find strings of epigrams 
by the same author with no particular connection in subject, 
which are obviously transcribed directly from a collected 
edition of that authors poems. The delicate methods of 
modern analysis have not yet been fully applied to dis- 

1 Schol. on Anth. Pal. iv. I. 2 Anta. alvi 
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entangle the sources from which Cephalas drew. But it 
may be worth while to indicate summarily their results as 
applied to one of the sections of his Anthology, that of 
the amatory pieces. It contains three hundred and nine 
epigrams. The last eight of these are miscellaneous 
additions. The remaining three hundred and one fall 
clearly into four divisions. The first (1-102) consists 
chiefly of epigrams of the Roman period, with a few earlier, 
interspersed among which are thirty-eight by Rufinus, a 
Byzantine poet who from style and manner should be a 
contemporary of Agathias, but of whom absolutely nothing 
else is known but that he was an official at the Byzantine 
court. All his extant epigrams except one are included 
in this section, and it has been conjectured that it is a 
collection formed by him. The second (103-132) contains 
epigrams also of the Roman period, arranged in alphabetical 
order, almost undoubtedly transferred as they stand from 
the Anthology of Philippus. The third (133-214) is made 
up of the work of Meleager and his predecessors, forty-five 
out of the eighty-two epigrams being by Meleager himself. 
This is apparently a portion of the Anthology of Meleager, 
but no principle of arrangement, whether alphabetical or 
by author or by subject, can be traced in it. The fourth 
(215-301) consists wholly (except for one piece by Palladas, 
and possibly one other by Cometas Chartularius) of the 
work of Agathias and his contemporaries. Of the eighty- 
five epigrams, twenty-three are by Agathias himself, and 
forty by his friend Paulus Silentiarius. The principle of 
arrangement (which however has become broken in a few 
instances) clearly was to alternate pieces by Paulus with 
those of the other epigrammatists of this group. This last 
division is obviously a section of the Anthology of Agathias. 

Maximus Planudes, theologian, grammarian, and rhe- 
torician, lived in the early part of the fourteenth century; 
in 1327 he was appointed ambassador to the Venetian 
Republic by Andronicus II. Among his works were trans- 
lations into Greek of Augustine's City of God and Caesar's 
Gallic War. The restored Greek Empire of the Palaeologi 
was then fast dropping to pieces; the Genoese colony of 
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Pera usurped the trade of Constantinople and acted as an 
independent state. We are coming very near the modern 
world. Planudes was the contemporary of Petrarch and 
Doria. Andronicus IIL, the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus IL, married successively members of two families 
which are still reigning houses of Western Europe, Agnes of 
Brunswick, and Anne of Savoy. 

Planudes made a new Anthology in seven books, founded 
on that of Cephalas, but with many alterations and 
omissions. Each book is divided into chapters, which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject, with the exception of 
the seventh book, consisting of amatory epigrams, which is 
not subdivided. In a prefatory note to this book he says 
he has omitted all indecent or unseemly epigrams, zoAA« év 
TQ àvrvypá$eo övra. This ávrtypaóov was the Anthology 
of Cephalas. The contents of the different books are as 
follows : 

Book L— Erdera, in ninety-one chapters; from the 
'"Emvideuerika. of Cephalas, with additions from his 'Ava0y- 
uaria and JIporperrixa, and twelve new epigrams on 
statues. 

Book Il.—Sxwrrixa, in fifty-three chapters; from the 
Svurorikà kai korrika and the Moüca Erparwvos of 
Cephalas, with six new epigrams. 

Book II] —Ea:tip Bia, in thirty-two chapters; from the 
’Emitiu Bia of Cephalas, which are often transcribed in the 
original order, with thirteen new epigrams. 

Book IV.—-Epigrams on works of art, monuments, 
animals, and places, in thirty-three chapters; some from 
the Eaideccrixa of Cephalas, but for the greater part new. 

Book V.—Christodorus' description of the statues in the 
gymnasium of the Zeuxippus, and a collection of epigrams 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople; from appendices to 
the Anthology of Cephalas. 

Book VI.— Avaĝyuarıka, in twenty-seven chapters; from 
the ’Ava@yuarixa of Cephalas, with four new epigrams. 

Book VIL— Epwrixa; from the “Epwrika of Cephalas, 
with twenty-six new epigrams. 

Obviously then the Anthology of Planudes was almost 
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wholly taken from that of Cephalas, with the exception of 
epigrams on works of art, which are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier collection as we possess it. As to these 
there is only one conclusion. It is impossible to suppose 
that Cephalas deliberately omitted this class of epigrams ; 
it is impossible to account for their re-appearance in 
Planudes, except on the supposition that we have lost a 
section of the earlier Anthology which included them. 
The Planudean Anthology contains in all three hundred 
and ninety-seven epigrams which are not in the Palatine 
MS. of Cephalas. It is in these that its principal value 
lies. Otherwise there is a marked tendency to select later 
and worse in preference to earlier and better epigrams; the 
compilation was made carelessly and, it would seem, 
hurriedly, the earlier part of the sections of Cephalas being 
largely transcribed and the latter part much less fully, as 
though the editor had been pressed for time, or lost interest 
in the work as he went on. Not only so, but he mutilated 
the text freely, and made sweeping conjectural restorations 
where it was imperfect. The discrepancies too in the 
authorship assigned to epigrams are both frequent and 
striking. Internal evidence where it can be applied almost 
uniformly supports the headings of the Palatine Anthology. 
Planudes may have used a MS. of his predecessor’s collec- 
tion from which the names of authors were omitted, or in 
which they were imperfectly given; but careless transcrip- 
tion is obviously the cause of the discrepancy in some cases, 
and probably in very many. 

Such as it was, however, the Anthology of Planudes dis- 
placed that of Cephalas almost at once, and remained the 
only MS. source of the Anthology until the seventeenth 
century. The other entirely disappeared, unless a copy of 
it was the manuscript belonging to Angelo Colloti, seen and 
mentioned by the Roman scholar and antiquarian Fulvio 
Orsini (J. 1529, d. 1600) about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and then again lost to view. Orsini transcribed, 
from that MS. directly or from a transcript already made 
by Colloti, into a MS. of the Planudean Anthology which 
belonged to him and is now in the Barberini library at 
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Rome, fifty-four epigrams not in the Planudean collection. 
Fifty-two of these are also in the Palatine MS., but with 
such important variations of text and ascription as to make 
it certain that Colloti’s MS. was not the Palatine MS. nor 
a copy of it, but an independent authority for the text of 
Cephalas. It may possibly still exist. 

The Planudean Anthology was first printed at Florence 
in 1484 by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, from a good 
MS. It continued to be reprinted from time to time, the 
last edition being the five sumptuous quarto volumes 
issued from the press of Wild and Altheer at Utrecht, 
1795-1822. 

In the winter of 1606-7, Salmasius, then a boy of 
eighteen but already an accomplished scholar, discovered 
a manuscript of the Anthology of Cephalas in the library 
of the Counts Palatine at Heidelberg. He copied from it 
the epigrams hitherto unknown, and these began to be circu- 
lated in manuscript under the name of the Anthologia 
Inedita. The intention he repeatedly expressed of editing 
the whole work was never carried into effect. In 1623, on 
the capture of Heidelberg by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, this with many other 
MSS. and books was sent by him to Rome as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV., and was placed in the Vatican Library. 
It remained there till it was taken to Paris by order of the 
French Directory in 1797, and was restored to the Palatine 
Library after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The description of this celebrated manuscript, the Codex 
Palatinus or Vaticanus, is in brief as follows. It is a long 
quarto, on parchment, of 710 pages. Four leaves glued on 
at the beginning contain a table of contents and thirty-four 
miscellaneous epigrams, a few of which were already in 
the volume. The body of the MS. was written by two 
scribes of the eleventh century, pages 1-452 and 645-704 in 
an earlier, and the middle of the MS., pages 453-644, in a 
later hand. Three other hands, later than both of these, 
have written the last six pages, added a few epigrams in 
blank spaces, and made corrections and notes throughout 


the MS. 
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The table of contents, which is of great importance 
towards the history not only of the MS., but of the 
Anthology generally, runs as follows :— 


Š / / ^ ^ ^ 
T'aóe &veo vw èv tõe TH BiBXw TOY érvypappaTor 


Nóvvov moro lLavoroXtrov éedpacis ToU xarà 'Ieávvgv 
aylou evayyediov. 

Havrov roumtod ceXavrtapíov (sic) viobd Kúpov éeppacis 
eis THY meyadny éxkXgoíav Are THY dyíav Yodiav. 

XvAXoyal émwypauuárev Xpioctiavixav els te vaors kal 
eikovas kai eis Stahopa avabnpara. 

Xptstoda@pov trointod OnBaiov exppacis TV ayadpaTwv 
TOV eis TO O9uOocioV yupVvdoLtoy TOD émTuicaÀoupneuou 
ZLevéirrrov. 

E. Medeaypou moito lIaXatoivov aTéDavos 0.a$0pov er- 

ypaupáTwv. 

Ç. Didimmov tomtod OccaaXovikéos avéDavos opoiws ĉia- 
Popwv émvypauparov. 

Z. 'ÀAyaÜiov oxoXaa riko0 'AciavoO Mupnvaiov avXNXoy) véov 
émiypappatoy ékreÜévrov ev KovoravriwovmróXe: mpós 
Oeo8cpov Aekovpieva. | dari 06 7?) Táfis TOV érvypap- 
párov Tryovv Staiperts ovTWS. 

a’. TOT!) ÈV 1) TOv Xptotiavov. 


d = P 


E 


B'. 8evrépa 86 ?) rà Xpio roOopov mrepiéyovoa tov OnBaiov. 

y. rp5T) (Sic) dé apynyv uév Éyovca THY TOV EpwTLKOY ETL- 
ypapárov vróÜeauw. 

9. 7 rÀv àvaOeuaukov (sic). 

€. TÉUTTN 9) TOV émvrvuiov. 

€. 7) TOV ETLOELKTLKGD. 

£. éB8óp 9) TOv TpoTpeTTrTLKaY. 

e . a 

nN. T TOV GKO'TTTLKOV. 

Ü'. ñ TÓy Xvrpárovos Tod Tapo.avod. 

v. Ssahopwv pétpwv Stapopa émivypaupata. 

ta’. àpiÜu uk. Kal ypndba (sic) obpptKTa. | 

uB'."Ioávvov ypappatixod Vdlns &x$paeis Tod KoopiKov 
Tívakos TOU €v yerpepiw NOUTPO. 


X / f / X 
iy’, avpiyE Geokpírov Kal mTépuyes Lypiov, Aocrada Pwpos, 
S s , 
Bynoavtivov wov Kat TeXekus. 
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i, "Avaxpéovros Tylov cvpumociakà jytapBia ral 'Ava- 
KPEOVTLA kai TPLLETpA. 

te’. Tod drytod Tpnyopiov rod Oeodoyou èr rÀv éràv éxdoyat 
Suddopat dv ols kal rà 'ApéÜov kal 'Avacracíov xai 
'yvaríov xai Kevoravrívov xai Geoóávovs xeivrai 
émrvypáupara. 


This index must have been transcribed from the index of 
another MS. The sections headed a’ and #’ are the same 
as those headed T' and A, the headings being repeated by 
some confusion. The index also differs from the actual 
contents of the MS. in the following respects :— 

The hexameter paraphrase of S. John's Gospel by 
Nonnus is not in the MSS having perhaps been torn off 
from the beginning of it. ^ 

After the description of S. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius, 
follow in the MS. select poems of S. Gregorius. 

After the description of the statues in the Zeuxippus 
follows a collection of nineteen epigrams inscribed below 
carved reliefs in the temple of Apollonis, mother of Attalus 
and Eumenes kings of Pergamus, at Cyzicus. 

After the proem to the Anthology of Agathias follows 
another epigram of his, apparently the colophon to his 
collection. 

Between the 'Erırúußia and 'Emióewrika is inserted a 
collection of 254 epigrams by S. Gregorius. 

John of Gaza's description of the Mappa Mundi in the 
winter baths is wanting in the MS. 

After the miscellaneous Byzantine epigrams, which form 
the last entry in the index, is a collection of metrical 
inscriptions in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

The Palatine MS. then is a copy from another lost MS. 
And the lost MS. itself was not the archetype of Cephalas. 
From a prefatory note to the Dedicatoria, taken in connec- 
tion with the three iambic lines prefixed to the Amatoria, 
it is obvious that the Amatorta formed the first section of 
the Anthology of Cephalas, preceded, no doubt, by the 
three proems of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias as pre- 
fatory matter. The first four headings in the index, 
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therefore, represent matter subsequently added. Whether 
all the small appendices at the end of the MS. were added 
to the Anthology by Cephalas or by a later hand it is not 
possible to determine. With or without these appendices, 
the work of Cephalas consisted of the six sections of 
Epovrua, Avabquatuca, ' Exirüufhta, ` Emióeucrua, ILporpez- 
Tika and Suproriua cat ExwTika, with the Mota XT pa- 
Twvos, and probably, as we have already seen, a lost section, 
containing epigrams on works of art. At the beginning of 
the sepulcral epigrams there is a marginal note in the MS., 
in the corrector's hand, speaking of Cephalas as then dead.! 
Another note, added by the same hand on the margin of 
Vii. 432, says that our MS. had been collated up to that 
point with another belonging to one Michael, an official in 
the Record Office at Constantinople, then also dead, which 
had been copied by him with his own hand from ‘the book 
of Cephalas.’ 

The extracts made by Salmasius remained for long the 
only source accessible to scholars for the contents of the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs, when re-editing Brunck’s 
Analecta, obtained a transcript of the MS., then in the 
Vatican library, from Uhden, the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome; and from another copy, afterwards made at his 
instance by Spaletti, he at last edited the Anthology in its 
complete form. 


V 


When any selection of minor poetry is made, the principle 
of arrangement is one of the first difficulties. In dealing 
with the Greek epigram, the matter before us, as has been 
already indicated, consists of between five and six thousand 
pieces, all in the same metre, and varying in length from 
two to twenty-eight lines,? but rarely exceeding twelve. No 
principle of arrangement can therefore be based on the form 
of the poems. There are three other plans possible; a 

1 Kwroravrivos ó Kepaħâs ó paxdptos Kal delurnoros Kat tpimdOnros &vOpwmros. 


2 Single lines are excluded by the definition; Amth. Pal. ix. 482 appears to 
be the longest piece in the Anthology which can reasonably be called an epigram. 
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simply arbitrary order, an arrangement by authorship, or 
an arrangement by subject. The first, if we believe the 
note in the Palatine MS. already quoted,! was adopted by 
Meleager in the alphabetical arrangement of his Garland ; 
but beyond the uncommon variety it must give to the 
reader, it seems to have little to recommend it. The Antho- 
logies of Cephalas and Planudes are both arranged by 
subject, but with considerable differences. The former, if we 
omit the unimportant sections and the Christian epigrams, 
consists of seven large sections in the following order : 

(1) "Epwrika or amatory pieces. This heading requires 
no comment. 

(2) ' AvaÜguarika or dedicatory pieces, consisting of votive 
prayers and of dedications proper. 

(3) “EmitvuBia or sepulcral pieces; consisting partly of 
epitaphs real or imaginary, partly of epigrams dealing with 
or involving death in one way or another. Thus it includes 
the epigram on the Lacedaemonian mother who killed her 
son for returning alive from an unsuccessful battle;? that 
celebrating the magnificence of the tomb of Semiramis ;? 
that questioning the story as to the leap of Empedocles into 
Etna ;* and a large number which might equally well come 
under the next head, being commemorative of celebrated 
authors and artists. 

(4) 'Emióeurika or ‘illustrative’ pieces. There is no exact 
English equivalent for this word. An émíóe£m in its first 
sense is an illustration or visible example. When Herodotus 
says (ii 46) rovro és émideEw avOpeTwr arixero, he means 
that this was a public instance of the practice referred to. 
The word in later Greek took two technical meanings, a 
‘demonstration’ in the military or political sense, and, as 
applied to oratory, a set speech or declamation, generally 
with some implied sense of artificiality. This is the demon- 
strativum genus of Cicero and Quintilian ; it is described by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric as ‘the most graphic’ kind of 
oratory. In the more limited sense, the epideictic epigrams 
are poetical exercises on a given subject. But they are not 


à Supra, p. 15. ? ANS Pal Nias: 
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confined to this meaning, and it would be misleading to 
think of them as merely academic pieces. Many, if not the 
greater number, of them had a particular reference and a 
definite application. One of the immense gains made for 
‘scholarship by modern research is that it brings much which 
‘used to be thought academic in Greek literature into close 
relation with actual Greek life by showing its occasion and 
‘its relevance. 

lhis section is naturally the longest and much the most 
miscellaneous. Remarkable objects in nature or art, striking 
events, actual or imaginary, of present and past times, moral 
sentences, and criticisms on particular persons and things or 
on life generally ; descriptive pieces; stories told in verse ; 
imaginary speeches of celebrated persons on different occa- 
sions, with such titles as *what Philomela would say to 
Procne,’ ‘what Ulysses would say when he landed in Ithaca’ ; 
inscriptions for houses, baths, gardens, temples, pictures, 
statues, gems, clocks, cups: such are among the contents, 
though not exhausting them. 

(5) IIporpezTixa or hortatory pieces: the ‘criticism of 
life’ in the direct sense. 

(6) EuumoTikà kai. korrika Or convivial and humorous 
epigrams. 

(7) The Motca «aii XrpaTovos already spoken of. 

Along with these, as we have seen, there was in all pro- 
bability an eighth section now lost, containing epigrams on 
works of art. 

Within each of these sections, the principle of arrange- 
ment, where it exists at all, is very loose; and either the 
compilation was carelessly made at first, or it has been con- 
siderably disordered in transcription. Sometimes a number 
of epigrams by the same author succeed one another, as 
though copied directly from a collection where each author's 
work was placed separately ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
a number on the same subject by authors of different periods 
come together!  Epigrams occasionally are put into wrong 
sections. For example, a dedication by Leonidas of Alex- 
andria is followed in the Dedicatoria by another epigram of 

1 Cf. especially Ath. Pal. vi. 179-187 ; ix. 713°742. 
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his on Oedipus ;! an imaginary epitaph on Hesiod in the 
Sepulcralia, by an epigram on the legendary contest between 
Hesiod and Homer ;? and the lovely fragment of pastoral 
on Love keeping Thyrsis’ sheep? comes oddly in among 
epitaphs. The fourth section, as is only natural from its 
miscellaneous character, contains a number of epigrams 
which would be more properly placed in one or another of 
all the rest of the sections; and the Musa Stratonts includes 
several pieces * which happily in no way belong to it. There 
is no doubt a certain charm in the very confusion of the 
order, which gives great variety and unexpectedness; but 
for practical purposes a more exact classification is de- 
sirable. 

The Anthology of Planudes attempts, in a somewhat 
crude form, to supply this. Book VII. remains undivided 
as in the Palatine Anthology ; but Books L, IL, IIL, IV., and 
VI. are each subdivided into chapters according to subject, 
the chapters being arranged alphabetically by headings. 
Thus the list of chapters in Book I. begins, efs dyavas, eis 
utedo, ets avaO;]uara, ets àvamijpovs, and ends ets Ppovycu, 
ele ppovTidas, ets xpovov, eis opas. 

On the other hand, Brunck, in his Awalecta, the arrange- 
ment of which was followed by Jacobs in the earlier of his 
two great works, recast the whole scheme, placing all 
epigrams by the same autbor together, with those of un- 
known authorship at the end. This method presents definite 
advantages when the matter in hand is a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the epigrammatists. With these smaller 
writings, as with the more important, it is still true that a 
poet is his own best commentator, and that by a complete 
single view of all his pieces we are able to understand each 
one of them better. A counter-argument is the large mass 
of Adespota thus left in a heap at the end. In Jacobs there 
are upwards of 750 of these, few of them assignable to any 
certain date; and they have to be arranged roughly by 
subject. Another is the fact that a difficulty still remains 
as to the arrangement of the authors. Of many of the 
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minor epigrammatists we know absolutely nothing from 
external sources ; and it is often impossible to determine 
from internal evidence the period, even within several 
centuries, at which an epigram was written, so little did 
style, diction, and matter alter between the early Alex- 
andrian and the late Byzantine period. Thus the fancy of 
three brothers, a hunter, a fowler, and a fisherman, meeting 
to make dedication of the spoils of their crafts to the country- 
god, one which had a special charm for epigrammatists, is 
treated by no less than nine poets, whose dates stretch over 
as many centuries.’ Still the advantages are too great to 
be outweighed by these considerations. 

But in a selection, an Anthology of the Anthology, the 
reasons for such an arrangement no longer exist, and some 
sort of arrangement by subject is plainly demanded. It 
would be possible to follow the old divisions of the Palatine 
Anthology with little change but for the ‘illustrative’ sec- 
tion. This is not a natural division, and is not satisfactory in 
its results. It did not therefore seem worth while to adhere 
in other respects to the old classification except where it 
was convenient ; and by a new and somewhat more detailed 
division, an attempt has been made to give a closer unity to 
each section, and to make the whole of them illustrate pro- 
gressively the aspect of Greek art and life. Sections I., IL, 
and VI. of the Palatine arrangement just given are retained, 
under the headings of Love, Prayers and Dedications, and 
the Human Comedy. It proved convenient to break up 
Section IIL, that of sepulcral epigrams, which would other- 
wise have been much the largest of the divisions, into two 
sections : one of epitaphs proper, the other dealing with death 
more generally. A limited selection from Section VII. has 
been retained under a separate heading, Beauty. Section V., 
with additions from many other sources, was the basis of a 
division dealing with the Criticism of Life; while Section 
IV., together with what was not already classed, fell con- 
veniently under five heads: Nature, and in antithesis to it, 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 11-16, and 179-187. The poets are Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Alcaeus of Messene, Antipater of Sidon, Alexander, Julius Diocles, Satyrus, 
Archias, Zosimus and Julianus Aegyptius. 
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Art and Literature; Family Life; and the ethical view of 
things under the aspect of Religion on the one hand, and 
on the other, as governed by the vast forces of Fate and 
Change. 


VI 


The literary treatment of the passion of love is one of the 
matters in which the ancient stands furthest apart from the 
modern world. Perhaps the action of love on human lives 
differs but little from one age to another; but the form in 
which it is expressed was altered in Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and ever since then we have spoken a different 
language. And the subject is one in which the feeling 1s so 
inextricably mixed up with the expression that a new lan- 
guage practically means a new actual world. Of nothing is 
it so true that expression creates emotion. The enormous 
volume of expression developed in modern times by a few 
great poets and a countless number of prose writers has 
reacted upon men and women ; so certain is it that thought 
follows language, and life copies art. Here then more than 
elsewhere, though the rule applies to the whole sphere of 
human thought and action, we have to expect in Greek 
literature to find much to which modern writers give full 
expression still latent and implicit; many intricacies of 
psychology not yet evolved ; much—as is the case with 
everything Greek—stated so simply that we cannot without 
some difficulty connect it with actual life, or see its permanent 
truth. Yet to do so is just the value of studying Greek. 

Greek literature itself however may in this matter be his- 
torically subdivided. In its course we can fix landmarks, 
and trace the entrance and working of one and another fresh 
element. The Homeric period, as represented by the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; the period of the great lyric poets; 
that of the dramatists, philosophers and historians, which 
may be called the Athenian period; the hardly less extra- 
ordinary ages that followed, when Greek life and language 
overspread and absorbed the whole Mediterranean world ; 
these four periods, though they have a unity in the fact that 
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they all are Greek, are yet separated in other ways by 
intervals as great as those which divide Virgil from Dante, 
or Chaucer from Tennyson. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey little is said about love directly. 
It does not enter as a motive into either poem, although it 
was the beauty of Helen that kindled the fire of Troy, and 
there is an element of suppressed romance not only in the 
return of Odysseus to Penelope, but in his relations with 
Nausicaa and Calypso! Nevertheless when the poet has 
to speak of the matter, he never fails to rise to the occa- 
sion. The Achilles of the Iliad may speak scornfully of 
Briseis, as insufficient cause for two men to quarrel on, or 
the silver-shod goddess regard the love of men and women 
with a light passionless contempt.? But at the culminating 
point of the death-struggle between Achilles and Hector, 
it is a reminiscence of the whispered talk of lovers that 
gives the scene its last touch of beauty and terror; and 
Odysseus says what remains the final word of married 
happiness to one of the loveliest women of poetry. 

The direct poetry of passion belongs to the next period, 
only known to us now by scanty fragments, ‘the spring- 
time of song,’* the period of the great lyric poets of the 
sixth and seventh centuries B.C. There passion and emotion 
expressed themselves directly, and, as we can judge from 
what is left to us, with unsurpassed fulness and delicacy. 
Greek life then must have been more beautiful than at any 
other time; and the Greek language, much as it afterwards 
gained in depth and capacity of expressing abstract thought, 
has never again the same freshness, as though steeped in 
dew and morning sunlight. It is here we have that unique 
instance in literature where from a few dozen fragmentary 
lines we know certainly that we are in face of one of 
the great poets of the world. Sappho expressed the passion 
of love in a way which makes the language of all other 
poets grow pallid: ad quod cum zungerent purpuras suas, 


1 Cf. ZZ. iii. 156 ; Od. v. 208, vi. 276, xxiii. 296, and the note in the Scholia 


there; Anth. Pal. ix. 166. ç | 
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4 Zap turer, Anth. Pal. vii. 12. 
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cineris specie decolorart videbantur ceterae divini comparatione 
fulgorzs 

But with the development of Greek thought and art in 
the fifth century B.C., there seems to have come somehow a 
hardening of Greek life; the one overwhelming interest of 
the City absorbing individual passion and emotion, as the 
interest of logic and psychology absorbed history and 
poetry. The age of Thucydides and Antipho is not one in 
which the emotions have a chance; and at Athens especially 
—of other cities we can only speak from exceedingly im- 
perfect knowledge, but just at this period Athens means 
Greece—the relations between men and women had become 
vulgarised even under Pericles. In the great dramatic poets, 
except Euripides, love enters as a subsidiary motive some- 
what severely and conventionally treated. The address of 
the chorus in the Antigone to Eros, contrasted with the 
other great chorus in the same play, where Sophocles is 
dealing with a subject that he really cares about, sounds 
artificial, and almost cold. In any case the scope of tragedy 
precludes the treatment of love in other than quite abnormal 
surroundings, complicated with jealousy or crime, and raised 
to a tragic tension by passions of a different nature from 
itself. Subject to these conditions, Euripides has left in 
his Phaedra (as to a certain extent in his Medea and 
Hermione) a study of passion unsurpassed in fidelity to 
nature and brilliance of handling. But Euripides, in this 
as in so many other matters, represents an intellectual 
sympathy with all the movements of the human heart far 
in advance of his time, 

With the immense expansion of the Greek world that 
followed the political extinction of Greece Proper, there 
came a relaxation of this tension. Feeling grew more 
humane ; social and family life reassumed their real import- 
ance; and gradually there grew up a thing new to litera- 
ture, the romantic spirit. Pastoral poetry, with its passionate 
sense of beauty in nature, reacted on the sense of beauty in 
simple human life, The Idyls of Theocritus are full of a 


! Vopisc. Aurel. c. 29. * //. 781, foll, and 332, foll, 
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new freshness of feeling: emei K ésopñç tas mapÜ€vog ola 
yeAavrt'—this is as alien from the Athenian spirit as it 
approaches the feeling of a medieval romance-writer : and 
in the PZarmaceutriae passion, but passion softened into 
exquisite forms, is once more predominant? In this age 
we find the most perfect examples of the epigram of love. 
In the lyric period the epigram was still mainly confined to 
Its stricter sphere, that of inscriptions for tombs and dedicated 
offerings : in the great Athenian age the direct treatment of 
love was almost in abeyance. Just on the edge of this last 
period, as is usual in a time of transition, there are exquisite 
premonitions of the new art. But it is in the Alexandrian 
period that the epigram of love flowers out ; and it is at the 
end of that period, where the Greek spirit was touched by 
Oriental passion, that it culminates in Meleager. 

We possess about a hundred amatory epigrams by this 
poet. Inferior perhaps in clearness of outline and depth of 
insight to those of the Alexandrian poet Asclepiades, they 
are unequalled in the width of range, the profusion of 
imagination, the subtlety of emotion with which they 
sound the whole lyre of passion. Meleager was born in 
a Syrian town and educated at Tyre in the last age of 
the Seleucid empire; and though he writes Greek with 
complete mastery, it becomes in his hands almost a new 
language, full of dreams, at once more languid and more 
passionate. It was the fashion among Alexandrian poets 
to experiment in language; and Callimachus had in this 
way brought the epigram to the most elaborate jewel- 
finish; but in the work of Callimachus and his contem- 
poraries the pure Greek tradition still survives. In 
| Meleager, the touch of Asiatic blood creates a new type, 
| delicate, exotic, fantastic. Art is no longer restrained 
and severe. The exquisite austerity of Greek poetry did 
| not outlive the greatness of Athens; its clearness of out- 
‘line still survived in Theocritus ; here both are gone. The 
atmosphere is loaded with a steam of perfumes. The 


1 Theocr. i. 85. 
2 JZ. 105-110 of this poem set beside Sappho 77. 2, ZL 9-16, Bergk, are a 
E example of the idyllic in contrast with the lyrical treatment. 
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ease and perfection of hand are still unimpaired ; but there: 
has come into the treatment a strain of that mysticism | 
which represents a relapse or reaction from the Greek 
spirit. Some of Meleager’s epigrams are direct and simple, 
even to coarseness; but in all the best and most charac-. 
teristic there is this difference from purely Greek work, that. 
love has become a religion; the spirit of the East has 
touched them. It is this that makes Meleager so curiously’ 
akin to the medieval poets. Many of his turns of thought, 
many even of his actual expressions, have the closest 
parallel in poets of the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
who had never read a line of his work nor heard of his 
name. As in them, the religion of love is reduced to a 
theology ; no subtlety, no fluctuation of fancy or passion is 
left unregistered, alike in their lighter and their graver 
moods. Sometimes the feeling is buried in masses of 
conceits. Sometimes it is eagerly passionate, but even 
then always with an imaginative and florid passion, never 
directly as Sappho or Catullus is direct. Love appears in 
a hundred shapes amidst a shower of fantastic titles and 
attributes. Out of all the epithets that Meleager coins for 
him, one, set in a line of hauntingly liquid and languid 
rhythm, ‘delicately-shod, 1 gives the keynote to the rest. 
Or again, he often calls him yAuxuzixpos, ° bitter-sweet’ ;* at 
first he is like wine mingled with honey for sweetness, but 
as he grows and becomes more tyrannous, his honey scorches 
and stings; and the lover, ‘set on the fire and drenched 
in his swoon with ointments, drinks from a deeper cup 
and mingles his wine with burning. tears? Love the 
Reveller goes masking with the lover through stormy 
winter nights; Love the Ball-player tosses hearts for balls 
in his hands; Love the Runaway lies hidden in a lady’s 
eyes; Love the Healer soothes with a touch the wound 
that his own dart has made; Love the Artist sets his 
signature beneath the soul which he has created; Love the 
Helmsman steers the soul, like a winged boat, over the 


| Anth, Pal. xii. 158, gol we, Oedxders, aBporédiros "Epws yuuvdv brecropecev. 
2 Anth. Pal Xii 109; ct, v. 163, 172; xi oq. 
3 Ant. Fal. xaT A. 
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perilous seas of desire; Love the Child, playing with his dice 
at morning, throws lightly for human lives! Now he is a 
winged boy with childish bow and quiver, swift of laughter 
and speech and tears ; now a fierce god with flaming arrows, 
before whom life wastes away like wax in the fire, Love the 
terrible, Love the slayer of men.? "The air all round him is 
heavy with the scent of flowers and ointments; violets and 
myrtle, narcissus and lilies, are woven into his garlands, and 
the rose, ‘lover-loving’ as Meleager repeatedly calls it in 
one of his curious new compound epithets, is perpetually 
about him, and rains its petals over the banqueting-table 
and the myrrh-dripping doorway. For a moment Meleager 
can be piercingly simple; and then the fantastic mood 
comes over him again, and emotion dissolves in a mist of 
metaphors. But even when he is most fantastic the beauty 
of his rhythms and grace of his language never fail. 

The pattern set by Meleager was followed by later poets ; 
and little more would remain to say were it not necessary 
to notice the brief renascence of amatory poetry in the 
sixth century. The poets of that period take a high place 
in the second rank. Paulus Silentiarius, the recognised 
head of the group, has a special interest among them as 
anticipating more than one later development of poetry. 
Several of his pieces are quite in the Elizabethan manner ; 
one has in a singular degree the tone and movement of a 
sonnet by Rossetti* This group of epigrammatists brought 
back a phantom of freshness into the old forms; once more 
the epigram becomes full of graceful rhythms and pretty 
fancies, but they are now more artificial; set beside work 
of the best period they come out clumsy and heavy. Lan- 
guage is no longer vivid and natural; the colour is a little 
dimmed, the tone a little forced. As the painters art had 
disappeared into that of the worker in mosaic, so the 
language of poetry was no longer a living stream, but a 
treasury of glittering words. Verse-writers studied it care- 
fully and used it cleverly, but never could make up for the 


l Anth. Pal. xii. 167; v. 214, 177, 225, 155 ; xli. 157, 47. 
Pea ee. V. 1275 V. 176, 1903 xii. 72. a 
3 Amih. Pal, v. 136, 147, 198. ` 4 App. Plan, 278. ° 
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want of free movement of hand by any laborious minuteness 
of tessellation. Yet if removed from the side of their 
great models they are graceful enough, with an elegance 
that recalls and probably in many cases is copied from the 
novelists of the fourth century ; and sometimes it is only a 
touch of the diffuseness characteristic of all Byzantine 
writing that separates their work in quality from that of an 
earlier period. 

After Justinian the art practically died out. The pedan- 
tic rigour of Byzantine scholarship was little favourable to 
the poetry of emotion, and the spoken language had now 
fallen so far apart from the literary idiom that only scholars 
were capable of writing in the old classical forms. The 
popular love-poetry, until a much later period, has perished 
and left no traces; henceforth in Europe, for the five 
centuries that elapsed till the birth, under a new breath 
from the East, of Provencal and Italian poetry, love lay 
voiceless, as though entranced and entombed. 


VII 


Closely connected with the passion of love as conceived 
by Greek writers is a subject which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, and which fills so large a part of the 
Anthology that it can hardly be passed over without 
notice. The few epigrams selected from the Anthology of 
Strato and included in this collection under the heading of 
Beauty are not of course a representative selection. Of the 
great mass of those epigrams no selection is possible or 
desirable. They belong to that side of Greek life which is 
akin to the Oriental world, and remote and even revolting 
to the western mind. On this subject the common moral 
sense of civilised mankind has pronounced a judgment which 
requires no justification as it allows of no appeal. 

But indeed the whole conception of Eros the boy, familiar 
as it sounds to us from the long-continued convention of 
literature, is, if we think of its origin or meaning, quite alien 
from our own habit of life and thought. Even in the Middle 
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Ages it cohered but ill with the literary view of the relations 
between men and women in poetry and romance: hardly, 
except where it is raised into a higher sphere by the associa- 
tions of religion, as in the friezes of Donatello, was it quite 
natural, and now, apart from what remains of these same 
associations, the natural basis of the conception is wholly 
obsolete. Since the fashion of squires and pages, inherited 
from the feudal system, ceased with the decay of the 
Renaissance, there has been nothing in modern life which 
even remotely suggests it. We still—such is the strength 
of tradition in art—speak of Love under the old types, and 
represent him under the image of a winged boy; but the 
whole condition of society in which this type grew up has 
disappeared and left the symbolism all but meaningless. 
In Greece it was otherwise. Side by side with the unchang- 
ing passions and affections of all mankind there was then a 
feeling, half conventional, and yet none the less of vital 
importance to thought and conduct, which elevated the 
mere physical charm of boyhood into an object of almost 
divine worship. Beauty was the special gift of the gods, 
perhaps their choicest one; and not only so, but it was 
a passport to their favour. Common life in the open air, 
and above all the importance of the gymnasia, developed 
great perfection of bodily form and kept it constantly before 
all men's eyes. Art lavished all it knew on the reproduc- 
tion of the forms of youthful beauty. Apart from the real 
feeling, the worship of this beauty became an overpowering 
fashion. To all this there must be added a fact of no less 
importance in historical Greece, the seclusion of women. 
Not that this ever existed in the Oriental sense; but, with 
much freedom and simplicity of relations inside the family, 
the share which women had in the public and external life 
of the city, at a time when the city meant so much, was 
comparatively slight. The greater freedom of women in 
Homer makes the world of the Iliad and Odyssey really 
more modern, more akin to our own, than that of the later 
poets. The girl in Theocritus, ‘with spring in her eyes, ! 
comes upon us as we read the Idyls almost like a modernism. 


1 Zap ópówca Nóxew, Theocr. xiii, 42. 
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It is in the shepherd boy, Daphnis or Thyrsis, that Greek 
pastoral finds its most obvious, one might almost say its 
most natural inspiration. 

Much of what is most perplexing in the difference in this 
respect between Greek and western art has light thrown on 
it, if we think of the importance which angels have in medi- 
eval painting. Their invention, if one may call it so, was 
one of the very highest moment in art. In those lovely 
creations, so precisely drawn up to a certain point, so elusive 
beyond it, an answer—perhaps the only answer—-was found 
to the demand for an ideal of beauty, for a kingdom in 
which ‘the two shall be one, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female’! The Greek lucidity, the hard 
intelligence which is one of the fundamental qualities of their 
genius, did not do away with this imperious demand ; and 
their cult of beauty was the issue of their attempt, imperfect 
indeed at best and at worst disastrous, to reunite the 
fragments of the human ideal.? 

In much of this poetry too we are in the conventional 
world of pastoral; for pastoral, it must be remembered, does 
not profess to represent an actual world. The amount of 
latitude in literary expression varies no doubt with the 
prevalent popular morality of the period. But it would lead 
to infinite confusion to think of the poetry as a translation of 
conduct. A truer picture of Greek life is happily given us 
in those epigrams which deal with the material that their 
history passes over and their poetry barely touches upon, the 
life of the simple human relations from day to day within 
the circle of the family. 


1 Clem. Rom. 11. I2: érepwrndeis aùròs ò Képios mó Tiwos móre ğe adrod 7 
Baca, elrev, Ürav £orat Ta dvo £v kal +Ó (£o ws TÓ low kal rd Apoev pera THs 
Ondelas, ore dpcev obre Ov: The saying is quoted in almost the same words by 
Clem. Alex., Strom. xiii. 92, as from ‘the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 

2 Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191, 192. 
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Scattered over the sections of the Anthology are a number 
of epigrams touching on this life, which are the more valu- 
able to us, because it is just this side of the ancient world of 
which the mass of Greek literature affords a very imperfect 
view. In Homer indeed this is not the case; but in the 
Athenian period the dramatists and historians give little 
information, if we except the highly idealised burlesque of 
Aristophanic comedy. Of the New Comedy too little is 
preserved to be of much use, and even in it the whole 
atmosphere was very conventional. The Greek novel did 
not come into existence till too late; and, when it came, it 
took the form of romance, concerning itself more with the 
elaboration of sentiment and the excitement of adventure 
than with the portraiture of ordinary manners and surround- 
ings. For any detailed picture of common life, like that 
which would be given of our own day to future periods by the 
domestic novel, ancient literature supplies but scanty material. 
Thus, when we are admitted by a fortunate chance into the 
intimacy of private life, as we are by some of the works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch or by the letters of the younger 
Pliny, the charm of the picture 1s all the greater; and so it 
is with the epigrams that record birthdays and bridals, the 
toys of children, the concord of quiet homes. We see the 
house of the good man,! an abiding rest from the labours of 
a busy life, bountiful to all, masters and servants, who dwell 
under its shelter, and extending a large hospitality to the 
friend and the stranger. One generation after another 
grows up in it under all gracious influences; a special 
providence, under the symbolic forms of Cypris Urania or 
Artemis the Giver of Light, holds the house in keeping, and 
each new year brings increased blessing from the gods of 
the household in recompense of piety and duty? Many 
dedications bring vividly before us the humbler life of the 
country cottager, no man's servant or master, happy in the 
daily labour over his little plot of land, his corn-field and 


| Anth. Pal. ix. 649. 2 Anth, Pal, vi. 267, 290, 340. 
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vineyard and coppice; of the fowler with his boys in the 
woods, the forester and the beekeeper, the fisherman in his 
reed-thatched hut on the beach! In these pictures the 
‘wealth that makes men kind’ seems not to jar with the 
‘poverty that lives with freedom. ? Modern poetry dwells 
with more elaboration, but not with a truer or more delicate 
feeling than those ancient epigrams, on the pretty ways of 
children, the freshness of school-days, the beauty of the girl 
as she passes into the woman ; or even such slight things as 
the school-prize for the best copy-book, and the child's doll 
in the well? A shadow passes over the picture in the 
complaint of a girl sitting indoors, full of dim thoughts, 
while the boys go out to their games and enjoy unhindered 
the colour and movement of the streets! But this is the 
melancholy of youth, the shadow of the brightness that 
passes before the maiden's eyes as she sits, sunk in day- 
dreams, over her loom ; it passes away again in the portrait 
of the girl growing up with the sweet eyes of her mother, 
the budding rose that will soon unfold its heart of flame ; 
and once more the bride renders thanks for perfect felicity 
to the gods who have given her ‘a stainless youth and the 
lover whom she desired ^ Many of the dedicatory epi- 
grams are thanksgivings after the birth of children; in 
another, a wife says that she is satished with the harmonious 
life that she and her husband live together, and asks no 
further good. Even death coming at the end of such a life 
is disarmed of terror. In one of the most graceful epitaphs 
of the Roman period? the dead man sums up the happiness 
of his long life by saying that he never had to weep for any 
of his children, and. that their tears over him had no bitter- 
ness. The inscription placed by Androtion over the yet 
empty tomb, which he has built for himself and his wife and 
children, expresses that placid acceptance which finds no 


| Anth. Pal. vi. 226, vii. 156. 


? Avvarac TÒ mTXovrety kal pitavOpwrous moctv, Menander, ‘Adets fr. 7 ; Anih. 
Pal ix. 172. 


3 Anth. Pal, vi. 308, ix. 326. $ Anth. Pal, v. 297. 


5 Anih. Pal vi 200 Vi. 353; v. I24; Vi 59. Š Anth. Pal, vi. 209. 
T Anth. Pal. vii. 26o. 
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cause of complaint with life Family affection in an un- 
broken home ; long life of the individual merging into the 
longer life of the race; acquiescence in the law of life which 
is also the law of death, and desire that life and death alike 
may have their ordinary place and period, not breaking use 
and wont; all this is implied here rather than expressed, in 
words so simple and straightforward that they seem to have 
fallen by accident, as it were, into verse. Thus too in 
another epigram the dying wife’s last words are praise to 
the gods of marriage that she has had such a husband, and 
to the gods of death that he and their children survive her. 
Or again, where there is a cry of pain over severance, it is 
the sweetness of the past life that makes parting so bitter ; 
‘what is there but sorrow,’ says Marathonis over the tomb 
of Nicopolis,? ‘for a man alone upon earth when his wife 
is gone ?' 


IX 


‘This stranger also, I suppose, prays to the immortals,’ 
says Peisistratus in the Odyssey,’ ‘since all men have need 
of gods.’ A creed could hardly be less dogmatic; but it ts 
characteristic of what from first to last remained the dis- 
tinctively Greek temper; and so long as it survived, it 
recognised religious duty without imposing specific doctrine 
or dictating orthodox belief. The deeper and more violent 
forms of religious feeling were indeed always alien, and even 
to a certain degree repugnant, to the Greek spirit. They 
came from outside, and were never quite fully naturalised. 
The gods of the Hellenic peoples were in the likeness of 
men; demons and monsters were rejected from their humane 
mythology, and no superstitious terrors forced them into 
elaboration of ritual. There was no priestly caste, no clergy 
or sacraments; each city and each citizen approached the 
gods directly at any time and place. The religious life, as 
a life distinct from that of the ordinary citizen, was unknown 


| Anth. Pal. vii. 228. e 
2 Anth. Pal, vi. 555, 340. Eu 
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in Greece. Even at Rome the perpetual maidenhood of 
the Vestals was a unique observance; and they were the 
keepers of the hearth-fire of the city, not the intermediaries 
between it and its gods. But the Vestals have no parallel 
in Greek life. Asiatic rites and devotions, it is true, from 
an early period obtained a foothold among the populace ; 
but they were either discountenanced, or disarmed of their 
anti-civic elements by being made part of the civic ritual. 
An epitaph in the Anthology commemorates two aged 
priestesses as having been happy in their love for their 
husbands and children ;! nothing could be further from the 
Eastern or the medieval sentiment of a consecrated life. 
Thus, if Greek religion did not strike deep, it spread wide ; 
and any one, as he thought fit, might treat his whole life, or 
any part of it, as a religious act. There was a strong feeling 
that the observance of such duties in a reasonable manner 
was proper in itself, besides being probably useful in its 
results; no gentleman, if we may so translate the idea into 
modern terms, would fail in due courtesy to the gods. That 
piety sometimes met with strange returns was an undoubted 
fact, but that it should be so was inexplicable and indeed 
shocking even to the least superstitious and most dis- 
passionate minds.” 

If the diffusion of a popularised philosophy weakened 
religious feeling among the educated classes, it left it un- 
touched as regards the mass of the people. The immense 


mass of dedicatory epigrams written in the Alexandrian I 


š 


and Roman periods are not only literary exercises, but also 
the supply of a real living demand. The fashion outlived : 


the belief; even after the suppression of pagan worship 
scholars continued to turn out imitations of the old models. 
One book of the Anthology of Agathias 3 consisted entirely 
of contemporary epigrams of this sort, ‘as though addressed 
to the former gods. But of epigrams dealing with religion 
more intimately there are, as one would expect, very few in 
the Anthology until we come to collections of Christian 
poetry. This light form of verse was not suited to the 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 733; cf. also v. 14 in this selection. 
3 Cf. Thuc. vii. 86. 3 Anth. Pal. iv. 3, ll. 113-116. 
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treatment of the deepest subjects. For the religious poetry 
of Greece one must go to Pindar and Aeschylus; for 
glimpses of a deeper or more emotional religious sense, 
to Orphic tablets and uncertain records of secret or un- 
authorised beliefs. 

But the small selection given here throws some interesting 
light on Greek thought with regard to sacred matters. Each 
business of life, each change of circumstance, calls for 
worship and offering. The sailor, putting to sea with 
spring, is to pay his sacrifice to the harbour-god, a simple 
offering of cakes or fish! The seafarer should not pass 
near a great shrine without turning aside to pay it rever- 
ence? The traveller, as he crosses a hill-pass, or rests by 
the wayside fountain, is to give the accustomed honour to 
the god of the ground, Pan or Hermes, or whoever holds 
the spot in special protection? ^ Each shaded well in the 
forest, each jut of cliff on the shore, has its tutelar deity, if 
only under the form of the rudely-carved stake set in a little 
garden or on a lonely beach where the sea-gulls hover; and 
with their more sumptuous worship the houses of great gods, 
all marble and gold, stand overlooking the valley or the 
shining sea. Even the wild thicket has its rustic Pan, to 
whom the hunter and fowler pray for success in their day’s 
work, and the image of Demeter stands by the farmer’s 
threshing-floor5 And yet close as the gods come in their 
daily dealings with men, scorning no offering, however 
small, that is made with clean hands, finding no occasion 
too trifling for their aid, there is a still more homely worship 
of ‘little gods?’ who take the most insignificant matters in 
their charge. These are not mere abstractions, like the 
lesser deities of the Latin religion, Bonus Eventus, Tutilina, 
Iterduca and Domiduca, but they occupy much the same 
(place in worship. By their side are the heroes, the saints of 
the ancient world, who from their graves have some power 
‘of hearing and answering. Like the saints, they belong to 


E 1o Sa Ni, IOS; X. I4. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 251; cf. v. 3 in this selection. 

3 App. Plan. 227; Anth. Pal, x. 12. l 

í App. Plan. 291; Anth. Pal. vi. 22, 119, 1x. 144, x. 8, IO. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 11, vi. 98. 6 Anth, Pal, ix. 334. 
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all times, from the most remote to the most recent. The 
mythical Philopregmon, a shadowy being dating back to 
times of primitive worship, gives luck from his monument 
on the roadside by the gate of Potidaea.! But the traveller 
who had prayed to him in the morning as he left the town 
might pay the same duty that evening by the tomb of 
the Spartan general Brasidas in the market-place of 
Amphipolis.? 

Alongside of the traditional worship of these multi-| 
tudinous and multiform deities, records are not wanting | 
of a grave and deep religious sense which laid stress on 
the single quality of goodness as being essentially akin to. 
divinity, and spoke with aversion of complicated ritual and | 
extravagant sacrifice. A little water purifies the good man ;, 
the whole ocean is not sufficient to wash away the guilt 
of the sinner? ‘Holiness is a pure mind,’ said the inscrip- 
tion over the doorway of a great Greek temple.* The! 
sanctions of religion were not indeed independent of rewards | 
and punishments, in this or in a future world. These lay 
at the foundation of the Mysteries, which were the nearest | 
approach that Greek life made to a Church independent of. 
the State. But the highest Greek teaching never laid great: 
stress on them; and even where they are adduced as a: 
motive for good living, they are always made secondary to | 
the excellence of piety here and in itself. Through the 
whole course of Greek thought the belief in a future state 
runs in an undercurrent. A striking fragment of Sophocles 5 
speaks of the initiated alone as being happy, since their 
state after death is secure. Plato, while he reprobates the 
teaching which would make men good in view of the other 
world, and insists on the natural excellence of goodness for 
its own sake, himself falls back on the life after death, as 
affected for good or evil by our acts here, in the visions, 
‘no mere fairy-tales, Š which seem to collect and reinforce 
the arguments of the PZAaedo and the Repudlic. But while 
there is evidence enough that men's hopes and fears dwelt 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 694. * Thuc, v. Ti; Arist. F t sv. 
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much on a life after death, this life was the one thing certain.! 
A revolution came into men's way of thinking as regards 
life and death when they knew more certainly, or so it 
seemed, about the latter than about the former. Who knows, 
Euripides had asked, if life be not death, and death life ? 
and the new religion answered his question with an emphatic 
affirmation that it was so; that this life was momentary and 
shadowy, was but a death, in comparison of the life un- 
changeable and eternal. 

The dedicatory epigram was one of the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry. Herodotus quotes verses inscribed on offer- 
ings at Thebes, written in ‘Cadmean letters, and dating 
back to a mythical antiquity ;? and actual dedications are 
extant which are at least as early as 600 B.C? In this 
earlier period the verses generally contained nothing more 
than a bare record of the act. Even at a later date, the 
anathematic epigrams of Simonides seem for the most part 
rather stiff and formal when set beside his epitaphs. His 
nephew Bacchylides brought the art to perfection, if it is 
safe to judge from a single superb specimen.* But it is 
hardly till the Alexandrian period that the dedication has 
elaborate pains bestowed upon it simply for the feeling and 
expression as a form of poetry; and it is to this period 
that the mass of the best prayers and dedications belong. 

Ranging as they do over the whole variety of human 
action, these epigrams show us the ancient world in its 
simplest and most pleasant aspect. Family life has its 
offerings for the birth of a child, for return from travel, for 
recovery from sickness. The eager and curious spirit of 
youth, and old age to which nothing but rest seems good, 
each offer prayer to the guardians of the traveller or of the 
home; The most numerous and the most beautiful of 
the dedications are those made, towards the end of life, 
with thanksgiving for the past and prayer for what remains. 
The Mediterranean merchantman retires to his native town 


1 Tò tay yàp topev- ToO Üavetv 8 dweipla râs Tis poBetrar pads Nei ró9' HAlov, 
Eurip. Phoenix, fr. 9. | | 

2 Hdt. v. 60, 61. 3 Kaibel, Æżigr. Gr. 738-742. 

5 Anih. Pal. vi. 53. 5 Anth. Pal. x. 6, vi. 70. 
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and offers prayer to the protector of the city to grant him 
a quiet age there, or dedicates his ship, to dance no more 
‘like a feather on the sea, now that its master has set his 
weary feet on land.| The fisherman, ceasing his labours, 
hangs up his fish-spear to Poseidon, saying, ‘Thou knowest 
I am tired. The old hunter, whose hand has lost its 
suppleness, dedicates his nets to the Nymphs, as all that 
he has to give. The market-gardener, when he has saved 
a competence, lays his worn tools before Priapus the Garden- 
Keeper. Heracles and Artemis receive the aged soldier's 
shield into their temples, that it may grow old there amid 
the sound of hymns and the dances of maidens? Quiet 
peace, as of the greyness of a summer evening, is the 
desired end. 

The diffusion of Greece under Alexander and his suc- | 
cessors, as at a later period the diffusion of Rome under ` 
the Empire, brought with the decay of civic spirit a great | 
increase of humanity. The dedication written by Theo- : 
critus for his friend Nicias of Miletus? gives a picture of; 
a rich and cultured Greek home, of the happy union of. 
learning and art with harmonious family life and kindly: 
helpfulness and hospitality. Care for others was a more; 
controlling motive in life than before. The feeling grew 
that we all are one family, and owe each other the service 
and thoughtfulness due to kinsfolk, till Menander could say 
that true life was living for others. In this spirit the sailor, 
come safe ashore, offers prayer to Poseidon that others who : 
cross the sea may be as fortunate; so too, from the other | 
side of the matter, Pan of the sea-cliff promises a favourable | 
wind to all strangers who sail by him, in remembrance of | 
the pious fishermen who set his statue there, as guardian of: 
their trawling-nets and eel-baskets.? 

In revulsion from the immense accumulation of material 
wealth in this period, a certain refined simplicity was then 
the ideal of the best minds, as it was afterwards in the early 
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Roman Empire, as it is in our own day. The charm of the 
country was, perhaps for the first time, fully realised ; the 
life of gardens became a passion, and hardly less so the life 
of the opener air on hill and meadow, of the shepherd and 
hunter, the farmer and fisherman. The rules of art, like the 
demands of heaven, were best satisfied with small and simple 
offerings. ‘ The least of a little’! was sufficient to lay before 
gods who had no need of riches; and as the art of the 
epigrammatist grew more refined, the poet took pride in 
working with the slightest materials. The husbandman lays 
a handful of corn-ears before Demeter, the gardener a basket 
of ripe fruit at the feet of Priapus; the implements of their 
craft are dedicated by the carpenter and the goldsmith ; the 
young girl and the aged woman offer their even slighter gift, 
the spindle and distaff, the reel of wool, and the rush-woven 
basket? A staff of wild-olive cut in the coppice is accepted 
by the lord of the myriad-boughed forest; the Muses are 
pleased with their bunch of roses wet with the morning 
dew. 'The boy Daphnis offers his fawnskin and scrip of 
apples to the great divinity of Pan;* the young herdsman 
and his newly-married wife, still with the bridal rose-garland 
on her hair, make prayer and thanksgiving with a cream 
cheese and a piece of honeycomb to the mistress of a 
hundred cities, Aphrodite with her house of gold. The 
hard life of the small farmer is touched with something of 
the natural magic that saturates the Georgics; ‘ rich with 
fair fleeces, and fair wine, and fair fruit of corn,’ and blessed 
by the gracious Seasons whose feet pass over the furrows.° 
On the green slope Pan himself makes solitary music to the 
shepherd in the divine silence of the hills; Sick of cities, 
the imagination turned to an Arcadia that thenceforth was 
to fill all poetry with the music of its names and the fresh 
chill of its pastoral air; the lilied banks of Ladon, the 
Erymanthian water, the tossing woodland of Cyllene." 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, èk pixpav óM^ywrTA. 
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Nature grew full of a fresh and lovely divinity. A spirit 
dwells under the sea, and looks with kind eyes on the 
creatures that go up and down in its depths; Artemis 
flashes by in the rustle of the windswept oakwood, and the 
sombre shade of the pines makes a roof for Pan; the wild 
hill becomes a sanctuary, for ever unsown and unmown, 
where the Spirit of Nature, remote and invisible, feeds his 
immortal flock and fulfils his desire.’ 


X 


Though the section of the Palatine Anthology dealing 
with works of art, if it ever existed, is now completely lost, 
we have still left a considerable number of epigrams which 
come under this head. Many are preserved in the Planudean 
Anthology. Many more, on account of the cross-division 
of subjects that cannot be avoided in arranging any collec- 
tion of poetry, are found in other sections of the Palatine 
Anthology. It was a favourite device, for example, to cast 
a criticism or eulogy of an author or artist into the form of 
an imaginary epitaph ; and this was often actually inscribed 
on a monument, or beneath a bust, in the galleries or 
gardens of a wealthy vzz/uoso. Thus the sepulcral epigrams 
include inscriptions of this sort on many of the most dis- 
tinguished names of Greek literature. They are mainly 
on poets and philosophers; Homer and Hesiod, the great 
tragedians and comedians, the long roll of the lyric poets, 
most frequently among them Sappho, Alcman, Erinna, 
Archilochus, Pindar; and the whole line of philosophers 
from Thales and Anaxagoras down to the latest teachers 
in the schools of Athens. Often we find in those epigrams 
some vivid epithet or fine image; in the ‘frowning towers’ 
of the Aeschylean tragedy, the trumpet-note of Pindar, the 
wealth of lovely flower and leaf, crisp Acharnian ivy, rose 
and vine, that clusters round the tomb ot Sophocles, there 
is a real touch of imaginative criticism. Those on the philo- 
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sophers, as one would expect, generally deal less directly 
-with the art of literature. 

Many again are to be found among the miscellaneous 
section of epideictic epigrams. Instances which deal with 
the art of letters directly are the noble lines of Alpheus on 
Homer, the interesting epigram on the authorship of the 
Phaedo, the lovely couplet prefixed to the first collected 
edition of the bucolic poets! Some are inscriptions for 
libraries or collections ;? others are on single works of art. 
Among these last, verses written on statues or pictures 
dealing with the power of music are specially notable; the 
conjunction, in this way, of the three arts seems to have 
given peculiar pleasure to the refined and eclectic culture of 
the Graeco-Roman period. The contest of Apollo and 
Marsyas, the piping of Pan to Echo, and the celebrated 
subject of the Faun listening for the sound of his own flute,’ 
are among the most favourite and the most gracefully 
treated of this class. Even more beautiful, however, than 
these, and worthy to take rank with the finest ‘sonnets on 
pictures' of modern poets, is the epigram ascribed to Theo- 
critus, and almost certainly written for a picture,* which 
seems to place the whole world of ancient pastoral before 
our eyes. The grouping of the figures is like that in 
the famous Pastoral of Giorgione; in both alike are the 
shadowed grass, the slim pipes, the hand trailing upon the 
viol-string. But with an almost Venetian glow of colour, 
the verses are still Greek in their simplicity, their matchless 
purity of line. 

A different view of art and literature, and one which adds 
considerably to our knowledge of the ancient feeling about 
them, is given by another class of pieces, the ' irrisory ' epi- 
grams of the Anthology. Then, as now, people were amused 
by bad and bored by successful artists, and delighted to 


l Anth. Pal. ix. 97, 359, 205. 2 Cf, 1v. 1 in this selection. 

3 Anth. Pal, vii. 696, App. Plan. Š, 225, 226, 244. 
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and later periods, was then more or less in abeyance. One can fancy the same 
note being made hundreds of years hence on some of Rossetti's sonnets. 
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laugh at both; then, as now, the life of the scholar or the 
artist had its meaner side, and lent itself easily to ridicule 
from without and discontent from within. The air rang 
with jeers at the portrait-painter who never got a likeness, 
the too facile composer whose body was to be burned on a 
pile of five-and-twenty chests all filled with his own scores, 
the bad grammar of the grammarian, the technical jargon of 
the metaphysician, the disastrous fertility of the authors of 
machine-made epics... The poor scholar had become pro- 
verbial ; living in a garret where the very mice were starved, 
teaching the children of the middle classes for an uncertain 
pittance, glad to buy a dinner with a dedication, lecturing 
to empty benches or gradually petrifying in the monotony 
of the class-room. The epigrams of Palladas of Alexandria 
bring before us vividly the miseries of a schoolmaster. 
Those of Callimachus show with as painful clearness how 
the hatred of what was bad in literature might end in 
embittering the whole nature? Many epigrams indicate how 
much of a scholar's life, even when he had not to earn bitter 
bread on the stairs of patrons, was wasted, not merely in 
the pedantry of his profession, but in personal jealousies and 
recriminations.‘ 

Of epigrams on individual works of art it is not necessary 
to say much. Their numbers must have been enormous. 
The painted halls and colonnades, common in all Greek 
towns, had their stories told in verse below; there was 
hardly a statue or picture of any note that was not the 
subject of a short poem. A collected series of works of art 
had its corresponding series of epigrams. The Anthology 
includes, among other lists, a description in verse of nineteen 
subjects carved in relief on the pedestals of the columns 
in a temple at Cyzicus, and another of seventy-three bronze 
statues which stood in the great hall of a gymnasium at 
Constantinople. Any celebrated work like the Niobe of 
Praxiteles, or the bronze heifer of Myron, was the practising- 
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ground for every tried or untried poet, seeking new praise 
for some cleverer conceit or neater turn of language than 
had yet been invented. Especially was this so with the 
trifling art of the decadence and its perpetual round of 
childish Loves: Love ploughing, Love holding a fish and a 
flower as symbols of his sovereignty over sea and land, Love 
asleep on a pepper-castor, Love blowing a torch, Love 
grasping or breaking the thunderbolt, Love with a helmet, 
a shield, a quiver, a trident, a club, a drum. Enough of 
this class of epigrams are extant to be perfectly wearisome, 
were it not that, like the engraved gems from which many 
of their subjects are taken, they are all, however trite in 
subject or commonplace in workmanship, wrought in the 
same beautiful material, in that language which is to all 
other languages as a gem to an ordinary pebble. 

From these sources we are able to collect a body of epi- 
grams which in a way cover the field of ancient art and 
literature. Sometimes they preserve fragments of direct 
criticism, verbal or real. We have epigrams on fashions in 
prose style, on conventional graces of rhetoric, on the final 
disappearance of ancient music in the sixth century? Of 
art-criticism in the modern sense there is but little. The 
striking epigram of Parrhasius, on the perfection attainable 
in painting, is almost a solitary instance. Pictures and 
statues are generally praised for their actual or imagined 
realism. Silly stories like that of the birds pecking at the 
grapes of Zeuxis, or the calf who went up to suck the 
bronze cow of Myron, alternate with epigrams in which 
the motive is a mere play of fancy, or even a mere trick of 
rhetoric. The popular mind, in Greece as elsewhere, did 
not understand art ied probably. disliked it. ‘Aristotle, who 
represents the most finished Greek criticism, places the 
pleasure given by works of art in the recognition by the 
spectator of things which he has already seen. ‘ The reason 
why people enjoy seeing pictures is that the spectators learn 
and infer what each object is; ż%is, they say, is so and so; 
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while if one has not seen the thing before, the pleasure is 
produced not by the imitation,—or by the art, for he uses 
the two terms convertibly — but by the execution, the 
colour, or some such cause! Plato (though on this subject 
one can never be quite sure that Plato is serious) talks of 
the graphic arts as three times removed from realities, being 
only employed to make copies or semblances of the external 
objects which are themselves the copies or shadows of the 
truth? The conception of an ideal art which is nearer 
truth than nature is, which nature itself tries with perpetual | 
striving, and ever incomplete success, to copy, was gradually: 
reached much later. Aristotle does indeed in one often-, 
quoted passage assign to poetry a higher truth and a deeper 
seriousness than that of actual things. But not until the. 
Byzantine period do we find this clearly laid down as a 
property of the other fine arts. Nilus Scholasticus, a} 
Christian epigrammatist of the fifth century, speaks of the 
office of a picture being to bring up its object into ‘ intel- 
lectual memory. ° The phrase is harsh and scholastic ; but 
the thought it implies is the necessary antecedent of the! 
remarkable verses of Agathias on the picture of the Faun, | 
which have the very tone and spirit of the Ode on a Grecian : 
VIT ae 

Two epigrams in this section above all deserve special 
notice; one almost universally known, that written by 
Callimachus on his dead friend, the poet Heracleitus of 
Halicarnassus ; the other, no less noble, though it has not 
the piercing tenderness of the first, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the great astronomer, upon his own science, a Science then 
not yet divorced from art and letters. The picture touched 
by Callimachus of that ancient and brilliant life, where two 
friends, each an accomplished scholar, each a poet, saw the 
summer sun set in their eager talk, and listened through the 
dusk to the singing nightingales, is a more exquisite tribute 
than all other ancient writings have given to the imperish- 
able delight of literature, the mingled charm of youth and 
friendship, and the first stirring of the blood by poetry, and 
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the first lifting of the soul by philosophy. And on yet a 
further height, above the nightingales, under the solitary 
stars alone, Ptolemy as he traces the celestial orbits is lifted 
above the touch of earth, and recognises in man's mortal and 
ephemeral substance a kinship with the eternal. Man did 
eat angels food : he opened the doors of heaven? 


PSI 


That the feeling for Nature is one of the new develop- 
ments of the modern spirit, is one of those commonplaces 
of criticism which express vaguely and loosely a general 
impression gathered from the comparison of ancient with 
modern poetry. Like most of such generalisations it is not 
of much value unless defined more closely; and as the 
definition of the rule becomes more accurate, the excep- 
tions and limitations to be made grow correspondingly 
numerous. The section which is here placed under this 
heading is obviously different from any collection which 
could be made of modern poems, professing to deal with 
Nature and not imitated from the Greek. But when we try 
to analyse the difference, we find that the word Nature 
is one of the most ambiguous possible. Man's relation to 
Nature is variable not only from age to age, and from race 
to race, but from individual to individual, and from moment 
to moment. The feeling for Nature, as expressed in litera- 
ture, varies not only with all these variations but with 
other factors as well, notably with the prevalent mode of 
poetical expression, and with the condition of the other 
arts. The outer world lies before us all alike, with its visible 
facts, its demonstrable laws, natura daedala rerum; but 
with each of us the species rattoque naturae, the picture 
presented by the outer world and the meaning that under- 
lies it, are created in our own minds, the one by the appre- 
hensions of our senses (and the eye sees what it brings the 
power to see), the other by our emotions, our imagination, 
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our intellectual and moral qualities, as all these are affected 
by the pageant of things, and affect it in turn. Nor in any 
case can we express in words the total impression made 
upon us, but only that amount of it for which we possess 
a language of sufficient range and power and flexibility. 
For an impression has permanence and value—indeed one 
may go further and say, has reality—only in so far as it is 
fixed and recorded in language, whether in the language of 
words or that of colours, forms, and sounds. 

First in the natural order comes that simply sensuous 
view of the outer world as it strikes unimpeded on the 
senses, where combination and selection have as yet little or 
no part. Objects are distinct from one another, each creates 
a single impression, and the effect of each is summed up in 
a single phrase. The ‘constant epithet’ of early poetry is a 
survival of this stage of thought ; nature is a series of things, 
every one of which has its special note; ‘green grass,’ ‘ wet 
water'; and the feeling they arouse is likewise simple and 
sensuous; the pleasure of shade and cool water in summer, 
of soft grass to lie on, of the flowers and warm sunshine of 
spring. 

Then out of this infancy of feeling rises the curiosity of 
childhood ; no longer content with noting and recording the 
obvious aspects of Nature, man observes and inquires and 
pays attention. The more attention is paid, the more is 
seen: and an immense growth follows in the language of 
poetry. To express what is observed, description becomes 
necessary, and this again involves, in order that the work 
may not be endless, selection and composition. 

Again, upon this attention follows a sort of sympathy 
created by interest and imagination. Among early races 
this, like other feelings, expresses itself in the forms of 
mythology, and half personifies the outer world, giving the 
tree her Dryad and the fountain her Nymph, making Pan 
and Echo meet in the forest glade. When the mythological 
instinct has ceased to be active, it results in sentimental 
description, sometimes realistic in detail, sometimes largely 
or even wholly conventional It has always in it something 
of a reaction, real or affected, from crowds and the life of 
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cities, an attempt to regain simplicity by isolation from the 
complex fabric of society. 

Once more, the feeling for Nature may go deeper than 
the senses and the fancy, and become moral. The outer 
world is then no more a spectacle only, but the symbol of a 
meaning, the embodiment of a soul. Earth, the mother 
and fostress, receives our sympathy and gives us her own. 
The human spirit turns away from itself to seek sustenance 
from the mountains and the stars. The whole outer uni- 
verse becomes the visible and sensible language of an ideal 
essence; and dawn or sunset, winter or summer, has the 
quality of a sacrament. 

There is over and above all these another sense in which 
we may speak of the feeling for Nature; and in regard to 
poetry it is perhaps the most important of all. But it no 
longer follows, like the rest, a sort of law of development 
in the human mind generally; it is confined to art, and 
among the arts is eminent in poetry beyond the rest. This 
is the romantic or magical note. It cannot be analysed, 
perhaps it cannot be defined; the insufficiency of all 
attempted definitions of poetry is in great part due to the 
impossibility of their including this final quality, which, like 
some volatile essence, escapes the moment the phial is 
touched. In the poetry of all ages, even in the periods 
where it has been most intellectual and least imaginative, 
come sudden lines like the Cette obscure clarté quz tombe des 
étoiles of Corneille, like the Placed far amid the melancholy 
main of Thomson, where the feeling cannot be called moral, 
and yet stirs us like the deepest moral criticism upon life, 
rising as far beyond the mere idealism of sentiment as it 
does beyond the utmost refinement of realistic art. 

In all these different forms the feeling for Nature may be 
illustrated from Greek poetry; but the broad fact remains 
that Nature on the whole has a smaller part than it has 
with modern poets. Descriptive pieces are executed in a 
slighter manner, and on the whole with a more conventional 
treatment. Landscapes, for example, are always a back- 
ground, never (or hardly ever) the picture itself. The in- 
fluence of mythology on art was so overwhelming that, 
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down to the last, it determined the treatment of many sub- 
jects where we should now go more directly to the things 
themselves. Especially is this so with what has been 
described as the moral feeling for nature. Among ‘the 
unenlightened swains of Pagan Greece, as Wordsworth 
characteristically calls them, the effect of natural beauty 
on the mind was expressed under the forms of a con- 
crete symbolism, a language to which they had grown 
so accustomed that they had neither the power nor the 
wish to break free from it. The appeal indeed from man 
to Nature, and especially the appeal to Nature as knowing 
more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, was un- 
known to the Greek poets. But this feeling is sentimental, 
not moral; and with them too ‘something far more deeply 
interfused’ stirred the deepest sources of emotion. The 
music of Pan, at which the rustle of the oak-wood ceases 
and the waterfall from the cliff is silent and the faint bleat- 
ing of the sheep dies away,! is the expression in an ancient 
language of the spirit of Nature, fixed and embodied by the 
enchanting touch of art. 

Of the epigrams which deal primarily with the sensuous 
feeling for Nature, the most numerous are those on the 
delight of summer, rustling breezes and cold springs and 
rest under the shadow of trees. In the ardours of midday 
the traveller is guided from the road over a grassy brow to 
an ice-cold spring that gushes out of the rock under a pine; 
or lying idly on the soft meadow in the cool shade of the 
plane, is lulled by the whispering west wind through the 
branches, the monotone of the cicalas, the faint sound of 
a far-off shepherd’s pipe floating down from the hills; or 
looking up into the heart of the oak, sees the dim green 
roof, layer upon layer, mount and spread and shut out the 
sky? Or the citizen, leaving the glare of town, spends 
a country holiday on strewn willow-boughs with wine and 
music, as in that perfect example of the poetry of a summer 
day, the 7halysca of Theocritus. Down to a late Byzantine 
period this form of poetry, the nearest approach to pure 
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description of nature in the old world, remained alive ; as in 
the picture drawn by Arabius of the view from a villa on 
the shore of the Propontis, with its gardens set between 
wood and sea, where the warbling of birds mingled with the 
songs of the ferrymen that came sweetened by distance! 
Among other landscape poems, as they may be called, 
remarkable for their clear and vivid portraiture, may be 
noted one by Mnasalcas, the low shore with its bright surf, 
and the temple with its poplars round which the sea-fowl 
hover and cry, and another by Anyte, the windy orchard- 
close near the bleached grey sea-coast, with the well and 
the Hermes standing over it at the crossways.2 But such 
epigrams always stop short of the description of natural 
objects for their own sake, for the mere delight in observing 
and in recording observation. Perhaps the nearest approach 
that Greek poetry makes to this is in a remarkable fragment 
of Sophocles? describing the shiver that runs through the 
leaves of a poplar when all the other trees stand silent and 
motionless. | 

The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only 
slightly sketched, but kept subordinate to an expressed 
human relation. The brilliant loveliness of spring makes 
the background for the picture of the sailor again putting to 
sea, or the husbandman setting his plough at work in the 
furrow ; the summer woods are a resting-place for the hot 
and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn thinning 
in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath 
them.* The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct 
from the life of man. It is so in a few late epigrams. The 
complaint of the cicala, torn away by shepherds from its 
harmless green life of song and dew among the leaves, and 
the poem bidding the blackbird leave the dangerous oak, 
where, with its breast against a spray, it pours out its clear 
music? are probably of Roman date An epitaph, of 
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uncertain period but of great beauty, on an old bee-keeper 
who lived alone on the hills with the high woods and 
pastures for his only neighbours, has a strangely modern 
note in its handling of a theme common to all times, the 
contrast between the perpetuity of nature and the transitory 
kie ol man. 

Between the simply sensuous and the deep moral feeling 
for nature lies the broad field of pastoral. This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of pastoral poetry ; but it 
must be noted in passing that it does not imply of necessity 
any deep love, and still less any close observation, of nature. 
It looks on nature, as it looks on human life, through a 
medium of art and sentiment; and its treatment of nature 
depends less on the actual world around it than on the 
prevalent art of the time. Greek art concentrated its efforts 
on the representation of the human figure, and worked by 
preference in the more abstract medium of sculpture; and 
the poetry that saw, as it were, through the eyes of that 
art sought above all things simplicity of composition and 
clearness of outline. The scanty vocabulary of colour in 
Greek poetry, so often noticed, is a special and patent 
example of this difference in the spirit with which Nature 
was regarded. As medieval poetry corresponds, in its 
wealth and intricacy of decoration, to the rich art of the 
middle ages, so the epigrams given under this section 
constantly recall Greek sculptured reliefs and engraved 
gems. 

But any such general rules must be taken with their ex- 
ceptions. There is a risk of reading modern sentiment into 
ancient work, and even of fixing on the startling anticipa- 
tions of modern language that occur in Greek poetry, and 
dwelling on them till they assume an exaggerated import- 
ance. But there is a risk perhaps as great of slurring over 
the inmost quality, the poetry of the poetry, where it has 
that touch of romance or magic that sets it beyond all our 
generalisations. The magical charm is just what cannot be 
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brought under any rules; it is the result less of art than of 
instinct, and is almost independent of time and place. The 
lament of the swallow in an Alexandrian poet! touches the 
same note of beauty and longing that Keats drew from the 
song of the nightingale; the couplet of Satyrus, where echo 
repeats the lonely cry of the birds,” is, however different in 
tone, as purely romantic as the opening lines of Chréstabel. 


XII 


Though fate and death make a dark background to the 
brilliant colouring of Greek life, the * tragi-comedy acted on 
the larger stage'? had its lighter scenes throughout, and 
Aristophanes and Menander are as intimately Greek as 
Sophocles. In Menander we have lost a treasury of Greek 
life that cannot be replaced. Quintilian, speaking at a 
distance from any national or contemporary prejudice, uses 
terms of him such as we should not think unworthy of 
Shakespeare. These Attic comedians were the field out 
of which epigrammatists, from that time down to the final 
decay of literature, drew some of their graver and very many 
of their lighter epigrams. Of the convivial epigrams in the 
Anthology a number are imitated from extant fragments of 
the New Comedy ; one at least transfers a line of Menander's 
unaltered; and short fragments of both Menander and 
Diphilus are included in the Anthology as though not 
materially differing from epigrams themselves.? 

Part of this section might be classed with the criticism of 
life from the Epicurean point of view. Some of the convivial 
epigrams are purely unreflective; they speak only of the 
pleasure of the moment, the frank joy in songs and wine and 
roses, at a vintage-revel or in the chartered licence of a 
public festival, or simply without any excuse but the fire in 
the blood, and without any conclusion but the emptied jar." 


1 Pamphilus in Az. Pal. ix. 57. — 2 App. Plan. 153. 
3 Plato, PAz/eb. 50 B; Marc. Aur. xi. 6. | 
4 Omnem vitae imaginem expressit .. . omnibus rebus, personis, adfectibus 
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Some bring in a flash of more vivid colour where Eros 
mingles with Bromius, and, on a bright spring day, Rose- 
flower crosses the path, carrying her fresh-blown roses." 
Others, through their light surface, show a deeper feeling, a 
claim half jestingly but half seriously made for dances and 
lyres and garlands as things deeply ordained in the system 
of nature, a call on the disconsolate lover to be up and 
drink, and rear his drooping head, and not lie down in the 
dust while he is yet alive2 Some in complete seriousness 
put the argument for happiness with the full force of logic 
and sarcasm. ‘All the ways of life are pleasant, cries 
Julianus in reply to the weariness expressed by an earlier 
poet ;? ‘in country or town, alone or among fellow-men, 
dowered with the graciousness of wife and children, or living 
on in the free and careless life of youth; all is well, live!’ 
And the answer to melancholy has never been put in a 
concrete form with finer and more penetrating wit than in 
the couplet of Lucian on the man who must needs be sober 
when all were drinking, and so appeared in respect of his 
company to be the one drunk man there.‘ | 

It is here that the epigrams of comedy reach their high- 
water mark; in contrast to them is another class in which 
the lightness is a little forced and the humour touches 
cynicism. In these the natural quality of the Roman mind 
makes the Latin epigram heavier and keener-pointed ; the 
greater number indeed of the Greek epigrams of this com- 
plexion are of the Roman period ; and many of them appear 
to be directly imitated from Martial and Juvenal, though 
possibly in some cases it is the Latin poet who is the 
copyist. 

Though they are not actually kept separate—nor indeed 
would a complete separation be possible—the heading of 
this section of the Palatine Anthology distinguishes the 
cvwmoTriku, the epigrams of youth and pleasure, from the 
oxwrtika, the witty or humorous verses which have acci- 
dentally in modern English come almost to absorb the full 
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signification of the word epigram. “The latter come princi- 
pally under two heads: one, where the point of the epigram 
depends on an unexpected verbal turn, the other where the 
humour lies in some gross exaggeration of statement. Or 
these may be combined; in some of the best there is an 
accumulation of wit, a second and a third point coming sud- 
denly on the top of the first.} 

Perhaps the saying, so often repeated, that ancient humour 
was simpler than modern, rests on a more sufficient basis 
than most similar generalisations ; and indeed there is no 
single criterion of the difference between one age and another 
more easy and certain of application, where the materials 
for applying it exist, than to compare the things that seem 
amusing to them. A certain foundation of humour seems 
to be the common inheritance of mankind, but on it different 
periods build differently. The structure of a Greek joke 
is generally very simple; more obvious and less highly 
elliptical in thought than the modern type, but, on the other 
hand, considerably more subtle than what passed for wit in 
the middle ages. There was a store of traditional Jests on 
the learned professions, law, astrology, medicine—the last 
especially ; and the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were, 
from their first beginning, the subject of much pleasantry. 
Any popular reputation, in painting, music, literature, gave 
material for facetious attack ; and so did any bodily defect, 
even those, it must be added, which we think of now as 
exciting pity or as to be passed over in silence? Many of 
these jokes, which even then may have been of immemorial 
antiquity, are still current. The serpent that bit a Cappa- 
docian and died of it, the fashionable lady whose hair is all 
her own, having been paid for? are instances of this simple 
form of humour that has no beginning nor end. Some 
Greek jests have an Irish inconsequence, some the grave and 
logical monstrosity of American humour. d 
— Naive, crude, often vulgar; such is the general impression 
produced by the mass of these lighter epigrams. The bulk of 
them are of late date; and the culture of the ancient world 
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was running low when its vers de société reached no higher 
level than this. Of course they can only be called poetry 
by a large stretch of courtesy. In a few instances the 
work is raised to the level of art by a curious Dutch fidelity 
and minute detail. In one at least! a great poet has bent 
to this light and trivial style. The high note of Simonides 
is as clear and certain in it as in his lines on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae or in the cry of grief over the young man dead 
in the snow-clogged surf of the Saronic sea. With such ex- 
ceptions, the only touch of poetry is where a graver note 
underlies their light insolence. ‘Drink with me, runs the 
Greek song, ‘be young with me; love with me, wear garlands 
with me; be mad with me in my madness ; I will be serious 
with you in your seriousness.'? Behind the flutes and flowers 
change comes and the shadow of fate stands waiting, and 
through the tinkling of the rose-hung river is heard in under- 
tone the grave murmur of the sea. 


XIT 


For over all life there lay a shadow. Man, a weak and 
pitiable creature, lay exposed to a grim and ironic power 
that went its own way careless of him, or only interfered to 
avenge its own slighted majesty. ‘God is always jealous 
and troublesome’; such is the reflection which Herodotus, 
the pious historian of a pious age, puts in the mouth of 
the wisest of the Greeks? Punishment will sooner or later 
follow sin; that is certain; but it is by no means so certain 
that it will discriminate, that the innocent will not be involved 
with the guilty, or that offence will not be taken where none 
was meant. The law of laesa matestas was executed by the 
ruling powers of the universe with unrelenting severity. 
Fate seemed to take a sardonic pleasure in confounding 
expectation, making destruction spring out of apparent 
safety, and filling life with dramatic and memorable reversals 
of fortune. 


! x. 5 in this selection. 2 Athenaeus, xv. 695 p. 
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And besides the bolts launched by fate, life was as surely 
if more slowly weighed down by the silent and ceaseless 
tide of change against which nothing stood fixed or per- 
manent, and which swept the finest and most beautiful 
things away the soonest. The garland that blooms at night 
withers by morning; and the strength of man and the 
beauty of woman are no longer-lived than the frail anemone, 
the lily and violet that flower and fall! Sweetness is 
changed to bitterness; where the rose has spread her cup, 
one goes by and the brief beauty passes; returning, the 
seeker finds no rose, but a thorn. Swifter than the flight 
of a bird through the air the light-footed Hours pass by, 
leaving nothing but scattered petals and the remembrance 
of youth and spring? The exhortation to use the brief 
space of life, to realise and, so far as that may be, to per- 
petuate in action the whole of the overwhelming possibilities 
crowded into a minute's space? comes with a passion like 
that of Shakespeare's sonnets. ‘On this short day of frost 
and sun to sleep before evening' is the one intolerable 
misuse of life* Sometimes the feeling is expressed with 
the vivid passion of a lyric :—‘ To what profit? for thou wilt 
not find a lover among the dead, O girl' ;5 sometimes with 
the curiously impersonal and incomparably direct touch that 
is peculiar to Greek, as in the verses by Antipater of Sidon,® 
that by some delicate magic crowd into a few words the 
fugitive splendour of the waning year, the warm lingering 
days and sharp nights of autumn, and the brooding pause 
before the rigours of winter, and make the whole masque of 
the seasons a pageant and metaphor of the lapse of life 
itself. Or a later art finds in the harsh moralisation of 
ancient legends the substance of sermons on the emptiness 
of pleasure and the fragility of loveliness; and the bitter 
laugh over the empty casket of Pandora? comes from a 
heart wrung with the sorrow that beauty is less strong than 
time. Nor is the burden of these poems only that pleasant 
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things decay; rather than in nothing good or bad, rich or 
mean, is there permanence or certitude, but everywhere and 
without selection Time feeds oblivion with decay of things. 
All things flow and nothing abides ; shape and name, nature 
and fortune yield to the dissolving touch of time.’ 

Even then the world was old. The lamentations over 
decayed towns and perished empires remind us that the 
distance which separates the age of the Caesars from our 
own is in relation to human history merely a chapter some- 
where in the middle of a great volume. Then, no less than 
now, men trod daily over the ruins of old civilisations and 
the monuments of lost races. One of the most striking 
groups of poems in the Anthology is the long roll of the 
burdens of dead cities; Troy, Delos, Mycenae, Argos, 
Amphipolis, Corinth, Sparta.? The depopulation of Greece 
brought with it a foreshadowing of the wreck of the whole 
ancient world. With the very framework of human life 
giving way daily before their eyes, men grew apt to give 
up the game. The very instability of all things, once 
established as a law, brought a sort of rest with it; ‘there 
is nothing strictly immutable, they might have said, ‘ but 
mutability. Thus the law of change became a permanent 
thread in mortal affairs, and, with the knowledge that all 
the old round would be gone over again by others, grew 
the sense that in the acceptance of this law of nature there 
was involved a conquest of nature, an overcoming of the 
world. 

For the strength of Fate was not otherwise to be con- 
tended with, and its irony went deeper than human reach. 
Nemesis was merciless; an error was punished like a crime, 
and the more confident you had been that you were doing 
right, the more severe was the probable penalty. But it 
was part of Fate’s malignity that, though the offender was 
punished, though Justice took care that her own interests 
were not neglected nor her own majesty slighted, even 
where a humane judge would have shrunk from inflicting 
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the full penalty; yet for the wronged one himself she pro- 
vided no remedy ; he suffered at his own risk. For falseness 
in friendship, for scorn of poverty, for wanton cruelty and 
torture, the wheel of fortune brought round some form of 
retribution, but the sufferers were like pieces swept off the 
board, once and for all. 

And Fate seemed to take a positive pleasure in UM 
anticipation and constructing dramatic surprises. Through 
all Greek literature this feeling shows itself; and later 
epigrams are full of incidents of this sort, recounted and 
moralised over with the wearisomeness of a tract, stories 
sometimes obviously invented with an eye to the moral, 
sometimes merely silly, sometimes, though rarely, becoming 
imaginative. “The contrast of a youth without means to 
indulge its appetites and an age without appetites to 
exhaust its means; the story of the poor man who found 
treasure and the rich man who hanged himself; the fable of 
the vine’s revenge upon the goat, are typical instances of 
the prosaic epigram.“ ‘The noble lines inscribed upon the 
statue of Memnon at Thebes? are an example of the vivid 
imaginative touch lighting up a sufficiently obvious theme 
for the rhetorician. Under the walls of Troy, long ages 
past, the son of the Dawn had fallen under Achilles' terrible 
spear; yet now morning by morning the goddess salutes 
her son and he makes answer, while Thetis is childless in 
her sea-halls, and the voiceless dust of Achilles moulders 
beneath the Trojan plain. The Horatian maxim of null: 
satis cautum recurs in the story of the ship, that had survived 
its sea-perils, burnt at last as it lay on shore near its native 
forest, and finding the ocean less faithless than the land. In 
a different vein is the sarcastic praise of Fortune for her 
exaltation of a worthless man to high honour, ‘that she 
might show her omnipotence. 4 At the root of all there is 
the sense, born of considering the flux of things and the 
tyranny of time, that man plays a losing game, and that his 
only success is in refusing to play. For the busy and idle, 
for the fortunate and unhappy alike, the sun rises one 
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morning for the last time; he only is to be congratulated 
who is done with hope and fear ;! how short-lived soever 
he be in comparison with the world through which he 
passes, yet no less through time Fate dries up the holy 
springs, and the mighty cities of old days are undecipher- 
able under the green turf;? it is the only wisdom to 
acquiesce in the forces, however ignorant or malign in their 
working, that listen to no protest and admit no appeal, that 
no strength can check, no subtlety elude, no calculation 
predetermine. 


XIV 


Of these prodigious natural forces the strongest and the 
most imposing is Death. Here, if anywhere, the Greek 
genius had its fullest scope and most decisive triumph ; and 
here it is that we come upon the epigram in its inmost 
essence and utmost perfection. ‘Waiting to see the end’ 
as it always did, the Greek spirit pronounced upon the end 
when it came with a swiftness, a tact, a certitude that leave 
all other language behind. For although Latin and not’ 
Greek is pre-eminently and without rival the proper and, 
one might almost say, the native language of monumental 
inscription, yet the little difference that fills inscriptions 
with imagination and beauty, and will not be content short 
of poetry, is in the Greek temper alone. The Roman tomb, 
square hewn of rock, with its haughty lines of rolling 
Republican names, represents to us with unequalled power 
the abstract majesty of human States and the glory of 
citizenship; and the momentary pause in the steady 
current of the life of Rome, when one citizen dropped 
out of rank and another succeeded him, brings home 
to us with crushing effect, like some great sentence of 
Tacitus, the brief and transitory worth of a single life. Qut 
apicem gessistt, mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia brevia, honos 
fama virtusque, gloria atque. ingenium ?—words like these 
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have a melancholy majesty that no other human speech has 
known; nor can any greater depth of pathos be reached 
than is in the two simple words Bene merenti on a hundred 
Roman tombs. But the Greek mind here as elsewhere 
came more directly than any other face to face with the 
truth of things, and the Greek genius kindled before 
the vision of life and death into a clearer flame. The 
sepulcral reliefs show us many aspects of death; in all of 
the best period there is a common note, mingled of a grave 
tenderness, simplicity, and reserve. The quiet figures there 
take leave of one another with the same grace that their 
life had shown. There is none of the horror of darkness, 
none of the ugliness of dying; with calm faces and undis- 
ordered raiment they rise from their seats and take the last 
farewell. But the sepulcral verses show us more clearly the 
grief that lay beneath the quiet lines of the marble and 
the smooth cadence of the couplets. They cover and fill the 
whole range of emotion: household grief, and pain for the 
dead baby or the drowned lover, and the bitter parting of 
wife and husband, and the chill of distance and the doubt 
of the unknown nether world; thoughts of the bright and 
brief space of life, and the merciless continuity of nature, 
and the resolution of body and soul into the elements from 
which they came; and the uselessness of Death's im- 
patience, and the bitter cry of a life gone like spilt water ; 
and again, comfort out of the grave, perpetual placidity, 
‘holy sleep,’ and earth’s gratitude to her children; and 
beyond all, dimly and lightly drawn, the flowery meadows 
of Persephone, the great simplicity and rest of the other 
world, and far away a shadowy and beautiful country to 
which later men were to give the name of Heaven. 

The sepulcral epigrams of Simonides deserve a word to 
themselves. They are among the most finished achievements 
of the greatest period of Greece ; and in them the art touches 
not only its highest recorded point, but a point beyond 
which it seems inconceivable that art should go. They 
stand as symbols of perfection in literature; not only from 
the faultlessness of their form, but from their greatness 
of spirit, the noble and simple thought that had then newly 
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found itself so perfect a language to commemorate the 
great deeds which it inspired. Foremost among them 
are those on the men whose fame they can hardly exalt 
beyond the place given them by history; on the three 
hundred of Thermopylae, the Athenian dead at Marathon, 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian dead at Plataea! O 
stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders—the words have grown so famous that it is 
only by sudden flashes we can appreciate their greatness. 
No less noble are others somewhat less widely known: 
on the monument erected by the city of Corinth to the 
men who, when all Greece stood as near destruction as a 
knife’s edge, helped to win her freedom at Salamis; on the 
Athenians, slain under the skirts of the Euboean hills, who 
lavished their young and beautiful lives for Athens; on the 
soldiers who fell, in the full tide of Greek glory, at the great 
victory on the Eurymedon.? In all the epitaphs of this 
class the thought of the city swallows up individual feeling ; 
for the city’s sake, that she may be free and great, men offer 
their death as freely as their life; and the noblest end fora 
life spent in her service is to die in the momenti maci 
victory. The funeral speech of Pericles dwells with all 
the amplitude of rhetoric on the glory of such a death; 
‘having died they are not dead’ are the simpler words of 
Simonides.? 

Not less striking than these are his epitaphs on private 
persons: that which preserves the fame of the great lady 
who ‘was not lifted up to pride, Archedice daughter of 
Hippias; that on Theognis of Sinope, so piercing and yet 
so consoling in its quiet pathos, or that on Brotachus of 
Gortyn, the trader who came after merchandise and found 
death; the dying words of Protomachus and the lifelong 
memory left to his father day by day of the goodness and 
wisdom of his dead child; the noble apostrophe to mount 
Geraneia, where the drowned man met his.doom, the first 
and one of the most magnificent of the long roll of poems 
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on sailors lost at sea.! In all of them the foremost quality 
is their simplicity of statement. There are no superlatives. 
The emotion is kept strictly in the background, neither 
expressed nor denied. Great minds of later ages sought a 
justification of the ways of death in denying that it brought 
any reasonable grief. To the cold and profound thought 
of Marcus Aurelius death is ‘a natural thing, like roses in 
spring or harvest in autumn.’? But these are the words 
of a strange language. The feeling of Simonides is not, 
like theirs, abstract and remote; he offers no justification, 
because none is felt to be needed where the pain of death is 
absorbed in the ardour of life. 

That great period passed away; and in those which 
follow it, the sepulcral inscription descends from those 
heights into more common feelings, lets loose emotion, even 
dalles with the ornaments of grief Among the most 
beautiful are those on children: on the baby that just lived, 
and, liking it not, went away again before it had known 
good or evil ;? on the little child whom the ferryman of the 
dead is prayed to lift out of his boat gently, because the un- 
accustomed shoes trip its weak feet.* Then follows the keener 
sadness of the young life spared till it opened into flower 
only to be cut down before noon; the girl who, sickening 
for her baby-brother, lost care for her playmates, and found 
no peace till she went to rejoin him; the boy of twelve, 
with whom his father, adding no words of lamentation, lays 
his whole hope in the grave; the only child laid on the 
funeral pyre before a widowed mother's eyes, leaving her 
thenceforth no comfort in the sun.’ The tender feeling for 
children mingles a touch of fancy with the grief at their loss, 
as though they were flowers plucked by Persephone to be 
worn by her and light up the greyness of the underworld. 
Cleodicus, dead before the festival of his third birthday, 
when the child's hair was cut and he became a boy, lies in 
his little coffin; but somewhere by unknown Acheron a 
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shadow of him grows fair and strong in youth, though he 
never may return to earth again.’ 

With the grief for loss comes the cry over crushed beauty. 
One of the early epitaphs, written before the period of the 
Persian wars, is nothing but this cry: ‘pity him who was so 
beautiful and is dead.’2 In the same spirit is the fruitless 
appeal so often made over the haste of Death; mazs que te 
nuysoit elle en vie, mort? ‘Was he not thine, even had he 
died an old man?’ says the mourner over Attalus? A 
subject the fascination of which drew artist after artist to 
treat it, covering the dreariness of death as with a glimmer 
of white blossoms, was Death the Bridegroom, the maiden 
taken away from life just as it was about to be made com- 
plete. Again and again the motive is treated with delicate 
profusion of detail, and fancy lingers over the likeness 
between the two torches that should hold such a space of 
lovely life between them,* now crushed violently together 
and mingling their fires. Already the bride-bed was spread 
with saffron in the gilded chamber; already the flutes were 
shrill by the doorway and the bridal torches were lit, when 
Death entered masked as a reveller, the hymeneal song 
suddenly changed into the death-dirge, and while the kins- 
folk were busy about another fire, Persephone lighted her 
own torch out of their hands. With hardly an outward 
change—as in a processional relief on a sarcophagus—the 
bridal train turns and moves to the grave with funeral lights 
flaring through the darkness and sobbing voices and wailing 
flutes.° 

As delicate in their fancy and with a higher note of 
sincerity in their grief are the epitaphs on young mothers, 
dead in childbirth: Athenais of Lesbos, the swift-fated, 
whose cry Artemis was too busy with her woodland hounds 
to hear; Polyxena, wife of Archelaus, not a year’s wife nor 
a month’s mother, so short was all her time; Prexo, wife of 
Theocritus, who takes her baby with her, content with this, 
and gives blessings from her grave to all who will pray with 
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her that the boy she leaves on earth may live into a great 
old age! Here tenderness outweighs sorrow; in others a 
bitterer grief is uttered, the grief of one left alone, forsaken 
and cast off by all that had made life sweet; where the 
mother left childless among women has but the one prayer 
left, that she too may quickly go whence she came; where 
the morbid imagination of a mourner over many deaths 
invents new self-torture in the idea that her very touch is 
mortal to those whom she loves, and that fate has made her 
the instrument of its cruelty ; or where Theano, dying alone 
in Phocaea, sends a last cry over the great gulfs of sea that 
divide her from her husband, and goes down into the night 
with the one passionate wish to have died with her hand 
clasped in his hand? 

Into darkness, into silence: the brilliance and copiousness 
of that ancient life made the contrast more sudden and 
appalling ; and it was at a later period, when the brightness 
was a little dimmed and the tide of life did not run so full, 
that the feeling grew up which regarded death as the giver 
of rest. With a last word of greeting to the bright earth 
the dying man departs, as into a mist? In the cold shadows 
underground the ghost will not be comforted by ointments 
and garlands lavished on the tomb; though the clay cover- 
ing be drenched with wine, the dead man will not drink. 
On an island of the Aegean, set like a gem in the splendid 
sea, the boy lying under earth, far away from the sweet 
sun, asks a word of pity from those who go up and down, 
busy in the daylight, past his grave. The dead woman 
cries out passionately of the stone chambers of her night, 
the night that has hidden her.  Samian girls set up a 
monument over their playfellow, the chatterer, the story- 
teller, whose lips will never open in speech again. The 
singing-girl, blue-eyed and sweet-voiced, suddenly lies voice- 
less, like a stone. With a jarring shock, as of closed gates, 
the grave closes over sound and colour; moved round in 
Earth's diurnal course with rocks, and stones, and trees. 
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Even thus there is some little comfort in lying under 
known earth; and the strangeness of a foreign grave adds 
a last grief to exile. The Eretrians, captured by the Persian 
general Datis, and sent from their island home by endless 
marehes into the heart of Asia, pine in the hot Cissian 
plains, and with their last voice from the tomb send out a 
greeting to the dear and distant sea! The Athenian laid in 
earth beside the Nile, and the Egyptian whose tomb stands 
by a village of Crete, though from all places the descent to 
the house of Hades is one, yet fret at their strange resting- 
places.2 No bitterer pang can be added to death than for 
the white bones of the dead to lie far away, washed by chill 
rains, or mouldering on a strange beach with the screaming 
sea-gulls above them.? 

This last aspect of death was the one upon which the art 
of the epigrammatist lavished its utmost resources. From 
first to last the Greeks were a seafaring people, and death 
at sea was always present to them as a common occurrence. 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the world's 
journeying and traffic. All winter through, travel almost 
ceased on it except for those who could not avoid it, and 
whom desire of gain or urgence of business drove forth 
across stormy and perilous waters; with spring there came, 
year by year, a sort of breaking-up of the frost, and the 
seas were all at once covered with a swarm of shipping. 
From Egypt and Syria fleets bore the produce of the East 
westward ; from the Pillars of Hercules galleys came laden 
with the ores of Spain and Britain; through the Propontis 
streamed the long convoys of corn-ships from the Euxine 
with their freights of wheat. Across the Aegean from 
island to island, along its shores from port to port, ran con- 
tinually the tide of local commerce, the crowds of tourists 
and emigrants, the masses of people and merchandise 
drawn hither and thither in the track of armies, or bound 
to and from shows and festivals and markets. The fishing 
industry, at least in the later Greek period, employed the 
whole population of small islands and seaside towns. 
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Among those thousands of vessels many must, every year, 
have come to harm in those difficult channels and 
treacherous seas. And death at sea had a great horror 
and anguish attached to it; the engulfing in darkness, the 
vain struggles for life, the loss of burial rites and all the 
last offices that can be paid to death, made it none the less 
terrible that it was so common. From the Odyssey down- 
ward tales of sea-peril and shipwreck had the most powerful 
fascination. Yet to that race of sailors the sea always 
remained hateful; ‘as much as a mother is sweeter than a 
stepmother, says Antipater, ‘so much is earth dearer than 
the grey sea? The fisherman tossing on the waves looked 
back with envy to the shepherd, who, though his life was 
no less hard, could sit in quiet piping to his flock on the 
green hillside; the merchant who crossed the whole length 
of the Mediterranean on his traffic, or even ventured out 
beyond Calpe into the unknown ocean, hungered for the 
peace of broad lands and the lowing of herds.” Cedet et 
ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus mutabit merces: all 
dreams of a golden age, or of an ideal life in the actual 
world, included in them the release from this weary and 
faithless element. Even in death it would not allow its 
victims rest; the cry of the drowned man is that though 
kind hands have given him burial on the beach, even there 
the ceaseless thunder of the surge is in his ears, and the 
roar of the surf under the broken reef will not let him be 
quiet; ‘keep back but twelve feét from me; is his last 
prayer, ‘and there billow and roar as much as thou wilt, š 
But even the grace of a tomb was often denied. In un- 
known distances the sailor sank into the gulfs or was flung 
on a desert beach. Erasippus, perished with his ship, has 
all the ocean for his grave; somewhere far away his white 
bones moulder on a spot that the sea-gulls alone can tell. 
Thymodes rears a cenotaph to his son, who on some Bithy- 
nian beach or island of the Pontic lies a naked corpse on an 
inhospitable shore. Young Seleucus, wrecked in the distant 
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Atlantic, has long been dead on the trackless Spanish 
coasts, while yet at home in Lesbos they praise him and 
look forward to his return. On the thirsty uplands of 
Dryopia the empty earth is heaped up that does not cover 
Polymedes, tossed up and down far from stony Trachis on 
the surge of the Icarian sea. ‘Also thee, O son of Cleanor, 
one poem abruptly opens, in the overwhelming thought of 
all those many others whom the sea had swallowed down." 
The ocean never forgot its cruelty.  Iláca Oaracca 
ÓdAacca, ‘everywhere the sea is the sea, wails Aris- 
tagoras? past the perilous Cyclades and the foaming 
narrows of the Hellespont only to be drowned in a little 
Locrian harbour; the very sound of the words echoes the 
heavy wash of waves and the hissing of eternal foam. 
Already in sight of home, like Odysseus on his voyage 
from Aeolia, the sailor says to himself, ‘to-morrow the 
long battle against contrary winds will be over, when the 
storm gathers as the words leave his lips, and he is swept 
back to death? The rash mariner who trusts the gales of 
winter draws fate on himself with his own hands; Cleonicus, 
hastening home to Thasos with his merchandise from 
Hollow Syria at the setting of the Pleiad, sinks with the 
sinking star: But even in the days of the halcyons, when 
the sea should stand like a sheet of molten glass, the 
terrible straits swallow Aristomenes, with ship and crew; 
and Nicophemus perishes, not in wintry waves, but of thirst 
in a calm on the smooth and merciless Libyan sea? By 
harbours and headlands stood the graves of drowned men 
with pathetic words of warning or counsel. ‘I am the 
tomb of one shipwrecked’; in these words again and again 
the verses begin. What follows is sometimes an appeal to 
others to take example: ‘let him have only his own hardi- 
hood to blame, who looses moorings from my grave'; 
sometimes it is a call to courage: ‘I perished; yet even 
then other ships sailed safely on? One, in words incom- 
parable for pathos and simplicity, neither counsels nor 
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warns: ‘O mariners, well be with you at sea and on land; 
but know that you pass the tomb of a shipwrecked man. 
Another sends a blessing out of his nameless tomb: ‘O 
sailor, ask not whose grave I am, but be thine own fortune 
a kindlier sea.’ 1 

Beyond this point simplicity and pathos cannot go. 
But a height even greater is reached in a group of three 
epigrams? which unite these qualities with severe magnifi- 
cence of language and with the poignancy of some tragical 
Border ballad : that where Ariston of Cyrene, lying dead by 
the Icarian rocks, cries out passionately on mariners who go 
sailing by to tell Meno how his son perished ; that where 
the tomb of Biton in the morning sun, under the walls of 
Torone, sends a like message by the traveller to the child- 
less father, Nicagoras of Amphipolis ; and most piercing of 
all in their sorrow and most splendid in their cadences, the 
stately lines that tell of Polyanthus, sunk off Sciathus in the 
stormy Aegean, and laid in his grave by the young wife to 
whom only a dead body was brought home by the fisher- 
men as they sailed into harbour in the grey of dawn. 

Less numerous than these poems of sea-sorrow, but with 
the same trouble of darkness, the same haunting chill, are 
others where death comes through the gloom of wet nights, 
in the snowstorm or the thunderstorm or the autumn rains 
that drown the meadow and swell the ford. The contrast 
of summer days may perhaps make the tidings of death more 
pathetic, and wake a more delicate pity; but the physical 
horror, as in the sea-pieces, is keener at the thought of 
lonely darkness, and storm in the night. Such are the 
pictures of the cattle coming unherded down the hill through 
the heavy snow at dusk, while high on the mountain side 
their master lies dead, struck by lightning; or of Ion, who 
slipped overboard unnoticed in the darkness, while the sailors 
drank late into night at their anchorage ; or of the strayed 
revellers, Orthon and Polyxenus, who, bewildered in the rainy 
night, with the lights of the banquet still flaring in their 
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eyes, stumbled on the slippery hill-path and lay dead at the 
foot of the cliff 

O Charidas, what ts there beneath ? cries a passer-by over 
the grave of one who had in life nursed his hopes on the 
doctrine of a resurrection; and out of the grave comes the 
sombre answer, Great darkness” It is in this feeling that 
the brooding over death in later Greek literature issues ; 
we feel that we have left the ancient world and are on the 
brink of the Middle Ages with their half hysterical feeling 
about death, the piteous and ineffectual revolt against it, 
and the malign fascination with which it preys on men’s 
minds and paralyses their action. ‘To the sombre imagina- 
tion of an exhausted race the generations of mankind were 
flocks of victims dragged one after another to the slaughter- 
house; in Palladas and his contemporaries the medieval 
dance of death is begun? The great and simple view of 
death is wholly broken up, with the usual loss and gain 
that comes of analysis. On the one hand is developed this 
tremulous protest against the law of life. But on the other 
there arises in compensation the view of death as final 
peace, the release from trouble, the end of wandering, the 
resolution of the feverous life of man into the placid con- 
tinuity of nature. With a great loss of strength and direct- 
ness comes an increased measure of gentleness. Poetry 
loves to linger over the thought of peaceful graves. The 
dead boy’s resting-place by the spring under the poplars 
bids the weary wayfarer turn aside and drink in the shade, 
and remember the quiet place when he is far away. The 
aged gardener lies at peace under the land that he had 
laboured for many a year, and in recompense of his fruitful 
toil over vine and olive, corn-field and orchard-plot, the 
grateful earth lies lightly over his grey temples, and the 
earliest flowers of spring blossom above his dust. The lines 
of Leonidas, in which Cleitagoras asks that when he is dead 
the sheep may bleat above him, and the shepherd pipe from 
the rock as they graze softly along the valley, and that the 
countryman in spring may pluck a posy of meadow flowers 
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and lay it on his grave, have all the tenderness of an English 
pastoral in a land of soft outlines and silvery tones! An 
intenser feeling for nature and a more consoling peace are 
in the nameless poem that bids the hill-brooks and the cool 
upland pastures tell the bees, when they go forth anew 
on their flowery way, that their old keeper fell asleep on 
a winter night, and will not come back with spring.? The 
lines call to mind that passage of the Adonais where the 
thought of earth's annual resurrection calms by its glory 
and beauty the very sorrow which it rekindles; as those 
others in which, now the Malian fowler is gone, the plane 
again offers her branches ' for the holy bird to rest his swift 
wing, ? are echoed in the Ode where the note of the im- 
mortal bird sets the listener in the darkness at peace with 
Death. The dying man leaves earth with a last kind word. 
At rest from long wanderings, the woman, whose early 
memory went back to the storming of Athens by Roman 
legionaries, and whose later life had passed from Italy to 
Asia, unites the lands of her birth and adoption and decease 
in her farewell* For all ranks and ages—the baby gone to 
be a flower in Persephone's crowned hair, the young scholar, 
dear to men and dearer to the Muses, the sage who, from 
the seclusion of his Alexandrian library, has seen three 
kings succeed to the throneó5—-the recompense of life is 
peace. Peace is on the graves of the good servant, the 
faithful nurse, the slave who does not even in the tomb 
forget his master’s kindness or cease to help him at need.’ 
Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial 
and their lasting rest. The shrill cicala, silent and no more 
looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows whose 
flowers the Queen of the Dead herself keeps bright with 
dew. The sweet-throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, 
the speckled partridge in the coppice, go at the appointed 
time upon their silent way — zpsas angusti terminus aevi 
excipit — and come into human sympathy because their 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 315; vii. 321, 657. The spirit and much of the language 
of these epigrams are very like those of Gray's Z/egy. 
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bright life is taken to its rest like man’s own in so brief 
meetin: 

Before this gentler view of death grief itself becomes 
softened. ‘Fare thou well even in the house of Hades,’ says 
the friend over the grave of the friend: the words are 
the same as those of Achilles over Patroclus, but all the 
wild anguish has gone out of them? Over the ashes of 
Theognis of Sinope, without a word of sorrow, with hardly 
a pang of pain, Glaucus sets a stone in memory of the 
companionship of many years. And in the tenderest of 
epitaphs on dead friends acquiescence passes into hope, as 
the survivor of that union ‘which masters Time indeed, 
and is eternal, separate from fears, prays Sabinus, if it be 
permitted, not even among the dead to let the severing 
water of Lethe pass his lips.’ 

Out of peace comes the fruit of blessing. The drowned 


sailor rests the easier in his grave that the lines written over | 
it bid better fortune to others who adventure the sea. ‘Go | 


thou upon thy business and obtain thy desire, * says the | 


dead man to the passer-by, and the kind word makes 


the weight of his own darkness less to bear. ^ Amazonia | 


of Thessalonica from her tomb bids husband and children | 


cease their lamentations and be only glad while they re- 


member her. Such recompense is in death that the dead | 


sailor or shepherd becomes thenceforth the genius of the 
shore or the hillside. The sacred sleep under earth sends 


forth a dim effluence ; in a sort of trance between life and | 


death the good still are good and do not wholly cease out : 


of being.® 

For the doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the 
world at any single time or from any single quarter. We 
are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though it came 
like sunrise out of the dark, Zux sedentibus zn tenebris, giving 
a new sense to mankind and throwing over the whole 
breadth of life a vivid severance of light from shadow, 
putting colour and sharp form into what had till then all 
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lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil's woodland path under the 
glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be compared to 
those scattered lights that watchers from Mount Ida were 
said to discern moving hither and thither in the darkness, 
and at last slowly gathering and kindling into the clear 
pallor of dawn.! So it is that those half-beliefs, those hints 
and longings, still touch us with the freshness of our own 
experience. For the ages of faith, if such there be, have not 
yet come ; still in the mysterious glimmer of a doubtful light 
men wait for the coming of the unrisen sun. During a brief 
and brilliant period the splendour of corporate life had 
absorbed the life of the citizen; an Athenian of the age of 
Pericles may have, for the moment, found Athens all-suffi- 
cient to his needs. With the decay of that glory it became 
plain that this life was insufficient, that it failed in per- 
manence and simplicity. We all dwell in a single native 
country, the universe, said Meleager? expressing a feeling 
that had become the common heritage of his race. But that 
country, as men saw it, was but ill governed ; and in nothing 
more so than in the rewards and punishments it gave its 
citizens. To regard it as the vestibule only of another 
country where life should have its intricacies simplified, its 
injustices remedied, its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief 
joy made full, became an imperious instinct that claimed 
satisfaction, through definite religious teaching or the dreams 
of philosophy or the visions of poetry. And so the last 
words of Greek sepulcral poetry express, through questions 
and doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final belief in 
some blessedness beyond death Who knows whether to 
live be not death, and to be dead life? so the haunting hope 
begins. The Master of the Portico died young; does he 
sleep in the quiet embrace of earth, or wake in the joy of 
the other world?? ‘Even in life what makes each one of 
us to be what we are is only the soul; and when we are 
dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be our 
shades or images; for the true and immortal being of each 
one of us, which is called the soul, goes on her way to other 
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gods, that before them she may give an account.’ ! These are 
the final words left to men by that superb genius the dream 
of whose youth had ended in the lines? made alive again 
in English by Shelley :— 
Thou wert the Morning Star among the living 
Ere thy fair light was fled ; 


Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


And at last, not from the pen of Plato, nor written in lines 
of gold, but set by a half-forgotten friend over an obscure 
grave, comes the certitude of that long hope. Heliodorus 
and Diogeneia died on the same day and are buried under 
the same stone: but love admits no such bar to its 
continuance, and the tomb is a bridal chamber for their 
triumphant life. 


e 


Criticism, to be made effectively, must be made from 
beyond and outside the thing criticised. But as regards 
life itself, such an effort of abstraction is more than human. 
Men look on life from a point inside it, and the total view 
differs, or may even be reversed, with the position of the 
observer. The shifting of perspective makes things appear 
variously both in themselves and in their proportion to 
other things. What lies behind one person is before 
another; the less object, if nearer, may eclipse the greater ; 
where there is no fixed standard of reference, how can it 
be determined what is real and what apparent, or whether 
there be any absolute fact at all? To some few among 
men it has been granted to look on life as it were from 
without, with vision unaffected by the limit of view and 
the rapid shifting of place. These, the poets who see 
life steadily and whole, in Arnold's celebrated phrase, are 
for the rest of mankind almost divine. We recognise them 
as such through a sort of instinct awakened by theirs and 
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responding to it, through the inarticulate divinity of which 
we are all in some degree partakers. 

These are the great poets; and we do not look, in any 
Anthology of slight pieces, for so broad and sustained a 
view of life. But what we do find in the Anthology is the 
reflection in many epigrams of many partial criticisms from 
within; the expression, in the most brief and pointed form, 
of the total effect that life had on one man or another at 
certain moments, whether in the heat of blood, or the first 
melancholy of youth, or the graver regard of mature years. 
In most the same note recurs, of the shortness of life, 
of the inevitableness of death. Now death is the shadow 
at the feast, bidding men make haste to drink before the 
cup is snatched from their lips with its sweetness yet 
undrained ; again it is the bitterness within the cup itself, 
the lump of salt dissolving in the honeyed wine and spoil- 
ing the drink. Then comes the revolt against the cruel law 
of Nature in undisciplined minds. Sometimes this results 
in hard cynicism, sometimes in the relaxation of all effort ; 
now and then the bitterness grows so deep that it almost 
takes the quality of a real philosophy, a 'nihilism' that 
declares itself as a positive solution of the whole problem. 
‘Little is the life of our rejoicing, says Rufinus. in the 
very words of an old English ballad; “old age comes 
quickly, and death ends all. In many epigrams this burden 
is repeated. The philosophy is that of Ecclesiastes : ‘Go 
thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with 
a merry heart, let thy garments be always white, and let 
thy head lack no ointment; see life with the wife whom 
thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity; for that 
is thy portion in life, and in thy labour which thou takest 
under the sun. If the irony here is unintentional it is all 
the bitterer; such consolation leads surely to a more pro- 
found gloom. With a selfish nature this view of life 
becomes degraded into cynical effrontery ; under the Roman 
empire the lowest corruption of ‘good manners’ took for 
its motto the famous words, repeated in an anonymous 
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epigram in the Anthology, Let ws eat and drin, for 
to-morrow we die. In finer tempers it issues in a mood 
strangely mingled of weakness of will and lucidity of 
intelligence, like that of Omar Khayyam. Many of the 
stanzas of the Persian poet have a close parallel, not only 
of thought but of actual turn of phrase, in verses of the 
later epigrammatists? The briefness of life when first 
realised makes youth feverish and self-absorbed. ‘Other 
men perhaps will be, but / shall be dead and turned into 
black earth, he says—as though that were the one thing 
of importance? Or again, the beauty of returning spring 
is felt in the blood as an imperious call to renew the delight 
in the simplest physical pleasures, food, scent of flowers, 
walks in the fresh country air, and to thrust away the 
wintry thought of dead friends who cannot share those 
delights now.* The earliest form taken by the instinct 
of self-preservation and the revolt against death can hardly 
be called by a milder name than swaggering. ‘I don’t 
care, the young man cries,° with a sort of faltering bravado. 
Snatch the pleasure of the moment, such is the selfish 
instinct of man before his first imagination of life, and then, 
and then, let fate do its will upon you. Thereafter, as the 
first turbulence of youth passes, its first sadness succeeds, 
with the thought of all who have gone before and all who 
are to follow, and of the long silence under the ground. 
Touches of tenderness break in upon the reveller ; thoughts 
of the kinship of earth, as the drinker lifts the cup wrought 
of the same clay as he; submission to the lot of mortality ; 
counsels to be generous while life lasts, *to give and to 
share’; the renunciation of gross ambitions such as wealth 
and power, with some likeness or shadow in it of the grace 
of humility.’ 

It is here that the change begins. To renounce for the 
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first time is an action of supreme importance, and its con- 
sequences reach over the whole of life. Not only is it that 
he who has renounced one thing has shown himself im- 
plicitly capable of renouncing all things: he has shown 
much. more: reflection, choice, will. Thenceforth he is able 
to see part of life at all events from outside, the part which 
he has put away from himself; for the first time his criti- 
cism of life begins to be real. He has no longer a mere 
feeling, whether eager haste or sullen submission or blind 
revolt ; behind the feeling there is now thought, the power 
which makes and unmakes all things. 

Of this maturer criticism on life the Anthology crystal- 
lises many brilliant fragments. Perhaps there is no thought 
among them which was even then original; certainly there 
is none which is not now more or less familiar. But the 
perfected expression without which thought remains ineffec- 
tual gives some of them a value as enduring as their charm. 
A few of them are here set side by side without comment, 
for no comment is needed to make their sense clear, nor to 
give weight to their grave and penetrating reality. 

* Those who have left the sweet light I mourn no longer, 
but those who live in perpetual expectation of death.’ 

‘What belongs to mortals is mortal, and all things pass 
by us; and if not, yet we pass by them.’ 

‘Now we flourish, as others did before, and others will 
presently, whose children we shall not see.’ 

*[ weep not for thee, dearest friend; for thou knewest 
much good ; and likewise God dealt thee thy share of ill. 

These epigrams in their clear and unimpassioned brevity 
are a type of the Greek temper in the age of reflection. 
Many others, less simple in their language, less crystalline 
in their structure, have the same quiet sadness in théir 
tone. As itis said in the solemn line of Menander, sorrow 
and life are too surely akin.2 The vanity of earthly labour; 
the passing of youth; the utter annihilation of past time 
with all that it held of action and suffering; the bitterness 
of the fear of death, and the weariness of the clutch at life ; 
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such are among the thoughts of most frequent recurrence. 
In one view these are the commonplaces of literature; yet 
they are none the less the expression of the profoundest 
thought of mankind. 

In Greek literature from first to last this is the view of 
life taken by the most serious thinkers. Not in one age or 
in one form of poetry alone, but in most that are of great 
import, the feeling that death was better than life is no 
mere caprice of melancholy, but a settled conviction. The 
terrible words of Zeus in the Iliad to the horses of Achilles! 
‘for there is nothing more pitiable than man, of all things 
that breathe and move on earth,’ represent the Greek 
criticism of life already mature and consummate. ‘ Of all 
things not to be born into the world is best, says Theognis 
in lines the calmness of which has no trace of resentment,” 
‘but being born, as quickly as may be to pass the gates of 
Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of earth” Sophocles at 
the end of his long and brilliant life, in an age the most 
splendid that the world has ever witnessed, reaffirms, with 
the weight of a testamentary declaration, the words of the 
Megarian poet: and in another line? whose rhythm is the 
sighing of all the world made audible, ‘There is no such 
pain, he says, ‘as length of life’ So too Menander, in the 
most striking of the fragments preserved from his world of 
comedies weighs and puts aside all the attractions that 
life can offer: ‘Him I call most happy who, having gazed 
without grief on these august things, the common sun, the 
stars, water, clouds, fire, goes quickly back whence he came.’ 
With so clear-sighted and so sombre a view of this life, and 
with no certainty of another, it was only the inspiration 
of great thought and action, and the gladness of yet un- 
exhausted youth, that sustained the ancient world so long. 
And this gladness of youth faded away. Throughout all 
the writing of.the later classical period we feel one thing 
constantly ; that life was without joy. The one desire left 
is for rest. Life is brief, as men of old time said; but now 
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there is scarcely a wish that it should be longer. ‘Little is 
thy life and afflicted,’ says Leonidas! ‘and not even so is it 
sweet, but more bitter than loathed death.” ‘Weeping I 
was born, and when I have done my weeping I die,’ another 
poet wails,? ‘and all my life is among many tears.’ Aesopus 
is in a strait betwixt two; if one might but escape from 
life without the horror of dying! for now it is only the 
revolt from death that keeps him in the anguish of life3 To 
Palladas of Alexandria the world is but a slaughter-house, 
and death is its blind and irresponsible lord.‘ 

From the name of Palladas is inseparable the name of 
the famous Hypatia, and the strange history of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The last glimmer of light in the ancient 
world was from the embers of their philosophy. A few late 
epigrams preserve a record of their mystical doctrines, and 
speak in half-unintelligible language of ‘the one hope’ that 
went among them, a veiled and crowned phantom, under 
the name of Wisdom. But, apart from those lingering 
relics of a faith among men half dreamers and half 
charlatans, patience and silence were the only two counsels 
left; patience, in which we imitate God himself; silence, in 
which all our words must soon end. Men had once been 
comforted for their own life and death in the thought of 
deathless memorials ; now they had lost hope, and declared 
that no words and no gods could give immortality. Greek 
literature perished because it found nothing more in the end 
to say than this. Its end was like that recorded of the noblest 
of the Roman Emperors ;’ the last word uttered with its 
dying breath was the counsel of equanimity. Resignation š 
was the one lesson left, and, this lesson once fully learned, 
it naturally and silently died. The ages that followed were 
too preoccupied to think of preserving its records, or even 
of writing its epitaph. Filtered down through Byzantine 
epitomes, through Arabic translations, through every sort 


| Anth. Pal. vii. 472. R1 TALR. SA; 9 Anth Fal S128, 

4 Anth. Pal. x. 55. 6 Anth. Pal. x. 94, xi. 300. 

8 Anth. Pal. vii. 300, 362. 

7 Signum Aequanimitatis dedit atgue ita conversus quasi dormiret spiritum 
reddidit. Jul. Capitol., Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

8 “Houylyv ávyamQv, Anth. Pal. x. 77. 
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of strange and tortuous channel, a tradition of this great 
literature just survived long enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century. The revolutions of history, 
fortunate perhaps for the world, swept the last Greek 
scholars away from Constantinople, carrying with them the 
priceless relics of forgotten splendours. To some broken 
stones, and to the chance which has saved a few hundred 
manuscripts from destruction, is due such knowledge as we 
have to-day of that Greek thought and life which still remain 
to us in many ways an unapproached ideal. 


XVI 


That ancient world perished ; and all the while, side by 
side with it, a new world was growing up with which it had 
so little in common that hitherto it would only have been 
confusing to take the latter much into account. This review 
of the older civilisation has, so far as may be, been kept 
apart from all that is implied by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; it has even spoken of the decay and death of litera- 
ture, though literature and thought in another field were 
never more active than in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church. For the latter half of the period of human 
history over which the Greek Anthology stretches, this new 
world was in truth the more important of the two. While 
to the ageing Greek mind life had already lost its joy, and 
thought begun to sicken, we hear the first notes of a new 
glory and passion ; 

"Eyetpe ó Ka Qeúóov 
Kat dVaCTA EK TOV Vekpüv 
Kat eripavoes cot ó Xptortds,} 


In this fragment of shapeless verse, not in the smooth 
delicate couplets of contemporary poets, Polyaenus or Anti- 
philus, lay the germ of the music which was to charm the 
centuries that followed. Even through the long swoon of 
art which is usually thought of as following the darkness of 


' Quoted by S. Paul gz: aia, 
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the third century, the truth was that art was transforming 
itself into new shapes and learning a new language. The 
last wisdom of the Neo-Platonic philosophy was barely said 
when the Church of the Holy Wisdom rose in Constan- 
tinople, the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of orna- 
ment ; and when Justinian by his closure of the schools of 
Athens marked off, as by a precise line, the end of the 
ancient world, in the Greek monasteries of Athos new types 
of beauty were being slowly wrought out which passed out- 
ward from land to land, transfiguring the face of the world 
as they went. 

It is only in the growth and life of that new world that 
the decay and death of the old can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, or can in a certain sense be historically justified ; 
for Greek civilisation was and still is so incomparable that 
its loss might otherwise fill the mind with despair, and 
seem to be the last irony cast by fate against the idea of 
human progress. But it is the law of all Nature, from her 
highest works to her lowest, that life only comes by death ; 
‘she replenishes one thing out of another,’ in the words of 
the Roman poet, ‘and does not suffer anything to be be- 
gotten before she has been recruited by the death of some- 
thing else. To all things born she comes one day with 
her imperious message : materies opus est ut crescant postera 
seca» With the infinite patience of one who has inex- 
haustible time and imperishable material at her absolute 
command, slowly, vacillatingly, not hesitating at any waste 
or any cruelty, Nature works out some form till it ap- 
proaches perfection ; then finds it flawed, finds it is not 
the thing she meant, and with the same unscrupulous and 
passionless action breaks it up and begins anew. As in 
our own lives we sometimes feel that the slow progress 
of years, the structure built up cell by cell through pain 
and patience and weariness at lavish cost seems one day, 
when some great new force enters our life, to crumble and 
fall away from us, leaving us strangers in a new world, so it 1s 
with the greater types of life, with peoples and civilisations ; 


1 Lucret. i. 263, iii. 967. 
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some secret inherent flaw was in their structure; they meet 
a trial for which they were not prepared, and fail; once 
more they must be passed into the crucible and melted down 
to their primitive matter. Yet in some way the experience 
of all past generations enters into those which succeed them, 
and still lives in the gradual evolution of the purpose of 
history. Of histories no less than of poems it is true that 
the best are but shadows, and that, for the highest purposes 
which history serves, the idea is the fact; the impression 
produced on us, the influence of a life, ideal or actual, akin 
to and yet different from ours, is the one thing which primarily 
matters. 

The highest office of history is to preserve ideals, as it is 
of poetry to create them. The value of this selection of 
minor poetry—if one can speak of a value in poetry beyond 
itself—is that, however imperfectly, it draws for us in little a 
picture of the Greek ideal with all its virtues and its failings ; 
it may be taken as an epitome, slightly sketched with a facile 
hand, of the book of Greek life. How slight its substance 
is becomes plain the moment we turn from these epigrams, 
however delicate and graceful, to the great poems. Yet the 
very study of the lesser and the appreciation that comes of 
study may quicken our understanding of the greater; and 
there is something even more moving and pathetic in their 
survival, as of flowers from a strange land; white violets 
gathered at morning, to revert to Meleager’s exquisite 
metaphor, and still yielding a faint sweetness in the never- 
ending afternoon. 


Pet Ole Gay 


END TRANSLATION 





THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Movoa piña, tit ráv8e $épew maykaprov aoddy ; 
i) Tis 0 kai revas VuvobeTav arépavon ; 
"Avuce pev Meréaypos: dpibir@ Sè AtokXet 
pvauóavvov ravTav é£erróvgae yápu: 
5 lloxXXà pev éumXé£as ' Avórns kpíva, groXXà è Moipods 
Xetpua, Kai Xam óoüs Baia uév, ¿AA posa: 
Ndpxiooov re yopov Merxavirmidou éyxvov Üuvov, 
Kat véov otvavOns KrAnpa Dipwviden 
Sov Ò dávam mAéfas pupómvovv eüávÜeyov Lour 
IO Noooidos, is 6éXNrows Knpov érnEev " Epos 
Th Ò apa kai caprvyov ad’ ñóumuóoro 'Piavob 
kal yAvKvv ’Hpivyns vapÜevóypora Kpoxor, 
‘AXKatov Te AGANOpov èv vuvosróXoi DáxwÜov, 
Kai Lapiou GáQvgs kava ueXaumréraXov: 
15 "Ev 06 Aewvidew ÜaXepoUs kwoo oto kopúußovs, 


i f/ f / 
MrvacáXkov Te kopas oforópov Titvos* 


Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this gardenful of song, or 
who is he that fashioned the garland of poets? Meleager made it, 
and wrought out this gift as a remembrance for noble Diocles, 
inweaving many lilies of Anyte, and many martagons of Moero, 
and of Sappho little, but all roses, and the narcissus of choral 
Melanippides budding into hymns, and the fresh shoot of the 
vine-blossom of Simonides ; twining to mingle therewith the spice- 
scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love melted the 
wax, and with her, marjoram from sweet-breathing Rhianus, and the 
delicious maiden-complexioned crocus of Erinna, and the hyacinth 
of Alcaeus, vocal among the poets, and the dark-leaved laurel- 
spray of Samius, and withal the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas, and 
the tresses of Mnasalcas’ sharp pine; and he plucked the spreading 
plane of the song of Pamphilus, woven together with the walnut 
shoots of Pancrates and the fair-foliaged white poplar of Tymnes, 
and the green mint of Nicias, and the horn-poppy of Euphemus 


growing on the sands; and with these Damagetus, a dark violet, 
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Barony re TAaTávio Tov arréOpice llauixov oiuns 
cópTXekTov kapúns épvert Ilayxpareos, 
Túuveó T ebvréraXov NevKNY, xyXoepov TE atavu9pov 
20 Nixtov, Eddnpou T aupotpopov rapaXov' 
"Ey & dpa Aaparynrov tov pédav, 780 Te pupTov 
KadApdyou, aTv$eXo) uec Tov Gel PENTOS, 
Avyvisa T Eo opíovos, is’ év Movanow ALO LOV 
ôs Aròs ex Kovpwy ëoyev eTovupinu’ 
25 Trot 8 dim’ Hyýoirrov évérXeke uawába Borpvv, 
IIépaov T evwdy cxoivoyv aunoapevos: 
Sov & dua kal yruxvpnrov an’ axpewoveav Acotipov, 
Kat porns avn mpota Mevexpareos, 
Spupvaiovs te kkáGovs Nixawwérov, 166 Paévvov 
f 7 3.259 / / 
30 répuavÜov, Bawb piv T àypába Xauyeo* 
"Er 8é xal èx Xeusdvos àpwpýToro aéMwa, 
Bata Guakvitev àvOca, ILapOevios, 
Acinpava T ebkaprreüvra ueNuo TákTov ato Movaéov 
\ > / p , 
£avOovs x Kadapuns BakyvXióeo cTaxuas' 
35 “Ev Ò áp''Avaxpetovra, TÒ pèv yAVKU Kevo uéMuaga, 
vextapéous © éXéyovs, aomopov àvÜéuuov: 
Ep 6€ kai èx poppis cxorLoTpiyos avOos axavéns 
'Apyxiroxou, TiKpas a Tpáyyas aT’ wKEavod: 
and the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of pungent 
honey, and the rose-campion of Euphorion, and the spice-plant of 
the Muses, him who had his surname from the Dioscori: and with 
them he inwove Hegesippus, a riotous grape-cluster, and mowed 
down the scented rush of Perses; and withal the quince from 
the branches of Diotimus, and the first pomegranate flowers of 
Menecrates, and the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus, and the terebinth 
of Phaennus, and the tall wild pear of Simmias, and among them 
also parsley from the blameless meadow of Parthems, plucking 
apart its small flowers, and fruitful remnants from the honey- 
dropping Muses, yellow ears from the corn-blade of Bacchylides ; 
and withal Anacreon, both that sweet song of his and his nectarous 
elegies, unsown honeysuckle; and withal the thorn-blossom of 
Archilochus from a tangled brake, bitter drops from the ocean; 
and with them the young olive-shoots of Alexander, and the 


crimson water-lily of Polycleitus ; and among them he laid amara- 
cus, Polystratus the flower of singers, and the young Phoenician 
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lois Ò ap’ ’AreEavdpo.o véovs ðpryeas édains, 
40 796 ILoXveXetrov moppúpeov kvagov: 
5 JZ ty S / ^ 
Ev ó ap’ àgápakov ?jke YoXéoTparov, avOos àoi&àv, 
Dotvicaav re vénv kúmpov à! 'Avrvrárpov: 
Kai pny cai Svpíav a raxvórpuxa (aro váp&ov 
e / € a ^ 3 / 
upvolérav Epuob S@pov detdopevov: 
45 ‘Ky de I oceióvrmóv re kai ‘Hdvdov dype dpovpns 
Liceridew T àvéuow ávÜca hudpeva: 
Nat pny kai ypvaetov ael Ócíoto IHAáTovos 
KrX@va TOV eË àperfjs mavroO, Xayrrógevov, 
"AeTpov T ipw " Aparov ood Barev, otpavopákcus 
f 7 , e 
50 PoiviKos KELPAS Trpe'oryovovs €X Kas, 
Aoróv T evyairny Xatpnpovos, év $Xoyi pleas 
Daidipov, 'Avrayópov T ceùortpopov dupa Boos, 
Táv te diraxpnrov Ocodwpidew veoÜl aM, 
épTruAXNor, kvávov T àv0ca Paview, 
55 AXXev T épvea TroXXà veóypadoa: rois Ò awa Movons 
Ë Ü 3 £. fas 
Kal OMETEPNS ETL TOV TPWif~a Xevkota. 
"AXXà Hirous pev épotat hépw yapu, éore 06 pvaorars 


Kowos o TOV Movoéov ndveTns orépavos. 


cypress of Antipater, and also set therein spiked Syrian nard, the 
singing poet who was Hermes’ dower; and withal Poseidippus 
and Hedylus together, wild blossoms of the cornfield, and the 
blowing windflowers of the son of Sicelides; yea, and set therein 
the golden bough of the ever divine Plato, that shines everywhere 
by its virtue, and beside him Aratus the knower of the stars, 
cutting the first-born spires of that heaven-high palm, and the 
fair-tressed lotus of Chaeremon mixed with the gilliflower of 
Phaedimus, and the woven daisies of Antagoras, and the wine- 
loving fresh-blown wild thyme of Theodorides, and the corn-flowers 
of Phanias, and many newly-scriptured shoots of others; and with 
them also even from his own Muse some early white violets. Now 
to my friends I bring this gift; but the sweet-worded garland of 
the Muses is common to all initiate. 


LO v 


PRELUDE 
POSEIDIPPUS 
Kexpomi paive Xdyvve vroNv0pocov ixpaba Bákxov, 
paive, SpoarlécOw cvpuoNucr) Tr porosus: 
Xvyáo0o Zývwv 0 somos kókvos, à Te KXeavOous 


podra: uéor Ò Qutu 0 'ykvkvmrukpos "E pos. 


II 


LAUST VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘Héu Oépovs Sipavte yiv Torov, 760 66 vavTa4s 
3 ^ "O ^ y ` x 4 
éx euuGvos iðetv elapwov ~TEpavor" 
" Hào rov & ororav Kpirn pia Tous duXéovras 


X^aiva Kat aivntat Kúrpis v apdotéepwv. 


I 


Jar of Athens, drip the dewy wetness of the Wine-God, drip 


in dew over the feast to which all bring their share; be silenced 
the swan, sage Zeno, and the Muse of Cleanthes, and let our 


concern be bitter-sweet Love. 


z 


Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst to drink, and sweet for 
sailors after winter to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the praise of Love is told 


by both. 
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III 


LOVE'S SWEETNESS 
NOSSIS 
" A0tov oddév"Eparos, à 8' OA Ba, OeUTepa, TavTa 
éa Tiv: amo a TÓua TOS Š értuca kal TÓ [73 V4 
Totto Néyes Noocís: tiva 8 à Kumpis oùe ébiracer 


3 4 ? y ^ (cx 
ovK oloev k1vas rüvÜea mota poca. 


IV 
LOVE AND THE SCHOLAR 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
‘Horóðov rorè B(8Xov épais (mo yepoly &Xíaacv 
ILóponv ëËarrüms cidov èmepyopévnr 
Birov òè pþiras émi yhv yepi, tad7’ éBdnoa: 
pya TÍ pot mapéyxetçs, © yépov “Hoiode ; 


y 
CHETFIRST KISS 
STRATO 


€ / ^ 72 » A e f ef 
Eorepimv Moipis pe, cal’ ñu bytaivopev ópmv, 
? NI y ^ y 9) Y ? / 2 
ovk 010 eiTe cados eir dvap, aráa aro 


3 
Nothing 1s sweeter than love, and all delicious things are second 
to it; yes, even honey I spit out of my mouth. Thus saith Nossis ; 
and he whom the Cyprian loves not, knows not what roses her 
flowers are. 


4 
Once when turning over the Book of Hesiod in my hands, 
suddenly I saw Pyrrha approaching ; and casting the book to the 
ground from my hand, I cried out, Why bring your works to me, 
old Hesiod ? 
5 
At evening, at the hour when we say good-night, Moeris kissed 
me, I know not whether really or in a dream; for very clearly 
G 
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"Hàn yap rà pev Gra par’ atpeKews évonoa 
yaKooa pot poc), x koc" érruvOavero. 

E? 5é pe kai rrepidnne Texpaipowar ei yap adnOes, 
ras arobembels wAaLop’ émuyDovtos ; 


VI 
THE REVELLER 
MELEAGER 

BeBrjocbe xvBos date wopevcopas’ nvide TOAMG. 

oivoBapés, tiv’ éyvers PpovTiba ; Kwpacopas. 
Kopacopat; rh Qupë tpérn; Tú Ò porri Xo uós ; 

date taxos. mov Ó y póo 0e Xoryov pedeTn ; 
'Eppí$0c copias 6 mods róvos* &v povov olda 

Tot’, Gr. kai Znvos Mpa kaOetXev "Epos. 


VII 
LOVE AND WINE 
RUFINUS 
“Oardtcpat mpós " Epora rept a Tépvowt Noyiopor, 
ovdé pe VEKNTEL, MOUVOS éov T pos Eva, 
Ovaros 9 àÜavdvo cuoTncona nv 06 BonOov 


Bákyov éyn, Ti povos rpós Sv’ éyo Suvapas ; 


I now have the rest in mind, all she said to me, and all that she 
asked me of; but whether she has kissed me too, I am still to 
seek ; for if it is true, how, once thus rapt to heaven, do I go to 
and fro upon earth ? 

6 


Let the die be thrown; light up! I will on my way; aye, courage! 
—Heavy with wine, what is your purpose?—I will revel.—I will 
revel? whither will you, O heart ?—And what is Reason to Love? 
light up, quick !—But where is your old study of philosophy ?— 
Away with the long toil of wisdom ; this one thing only I know, 
that Love abated even the mind of Zeus. 


7 
I am armed against Love with a breastplate of Reason, neither 
shall he conquer me, one against one; yes, I a mortal will 
contend with him the immortal: but if he have Bacchus to second 
him, what can I do alone against the two? | 
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VIII 


LOVE IN THE STORM 
ASCLEPIA DES 


A d 4 
Nige, yaraloBorer, molet cxoTos, albe, kepaúvov, 
/ \ " > 3 M ^ / 

WavTa Tà TophupovT ev YOovi cete védn, 

A 4 / , / A £ * > A A 

Hy yap pe xreivys, Tore maúoopar jv Sé u ans Eñv, 
«ai cabels TovTwY xeípova, kopácopar 

"EXxet yap w 0 kpatôv kai cov Oeds, à more meiobeis, 
Zed, dia vaXxeiov vpvaós édus ÜaXágv. 


I 


A KISS WITHIN THE CUP 
AGATHIAS 


Kiwi uév ov didroowos: drav & é0éXns ue weOvacar 
mpõTa av yevopéevyn 7rpóo bepe, kal déyouac: 
E yàp érupavcess Tots yeíXeoww, ovKeTs vijew 
, / yG A A ` \ 3 / 
evpapés, ovde huyety Tov yAuKUY oLvoyoor: 
Tlop@pmever yap Emouye KúM Ë Tapa cod TO hidnua, 
Kat pov amrayyérnret TV yapu, Hv éXafdev. 


Š 


Snow, hail, darken, blaze, thunder, shake forth all thy glooming 
clouds upon the earth; for if thou slay me, then will I cease, but 
while thou leavest me alive, though in worse plight than this, I will 
revel. For the God draws me who is thy master too, at whose 
persuasion, Zeus, thou didst once pierce in gold to that brazen 
bridal-chamber. 


2 


I am no wine-bibber ; but if you will make me drunk, taste first 
and bring it me, and I take it. For if you shall touch it with your 
lips, no longer is it easy to keep sober or to escape the sweet cup- 
bearer ; for the cup carries me the kiss from you, and tells me of 
the favour that it had. 
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X 
LOVE'S MARTYR 
MELEAGER 

Aiei por duvet pèv év ovacw nyos "E pemos, 

dupa 66 orya I oo TÒ ykvkv Odkpv péper 
OÙÒ ý vú, od héyyos exoipicev, ANN VITO DiNTQov 

NON TOU Kpacdia yvwaTOS EverTL TUTOS. 
*() mravoi, ti Ò aet trot èpimtraoĝaı pév, "Epores, 


» 3 > ^ H 02 e , / 
oldat’, Aor Tf)va, Ò ovd’ 0cov ioWvere ; 


XI 
LOVE'S DRINK 
MELEAGER 
To ados nov yéynOe, Neyer Ò OTL TAS QuXÉéporos 
Znvodiras waves TOÔ XaXioU oTOmaTOSs, 
"Obor: ei0' um’ ewois viv xeiXecu Yeidea Octa 


, ` ` ` 3 > N A 
aTvevaTi Nyvyáv TAV ÈV E oL TPOTLOL. 


XII 
LOVE THE RUNAWAY 
MELEAGER 
Kopícco TOv "Epc'a tov d'ypvov: dori yàp ape 


3 ` 3 f y jy 3 £ 
opÜpivos ÈK KOLTAS exer. ATOTTAMEVOS. 


IO 


Evermore in mine ears eddies the sound of Love, and mine eye 
carries the silent sweetness of a tear to the Desires; neither does 
night nor light let me rest, but already my enchanted heart bears 
the well-known imprint. Ah, winged Loves, why do you ever know 
how to fly towards me, but have no whit of strength to fly away ? 


II 
The cup is sweetly glad, and says that it touches the voiceful 
mouth of love’s darling, Zenophile. Happy! would that now, 


bringing up her lips to my lips, she would drink at one draught 
the very soul in me. 


I2 


I make hue and cry after wild Love; for now, even now in the 
morning dusk, he flew away from his bed and was gone. This boy 
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"Eoi & 0 mais ykuxúŠaxpus, àe(XaXos, os, aas, 
ci YEAOV, TTEPSELS VOTA, papetpodopos, 
Ilatpos Ò ovxér’ &yco ppaķew Tivos: obre yap aiOyp, 
ov XQ ov mot rekeiv Tov Opacby , ov TéXaYoS. 
Lavtn yap kai masu àméx0erav. adr’ écopáre 
pen Tov vOv wuyais dXXa Tío Viva. 
Kairot ketvos, (Sov, Trepi dwXeóv: od ue NEANOas, 
ro£ora, Lyvodiras Oupact KpuTTomevos. 


XIII 
LOVES SYMPATHY 
CALLIMACHUS 


"EX«os éxcv 0 Eetvos éXávÜavev: ws avinpov 
e^ ` Gé > , Z 
mveðua Sta o T1)0€cv, cides, avnyayeTo. 
To rpírov vid’ ériwe, rà 66 poda hvdrAdABorcbYTA 
> X > ` 4 / > 7 / / 
T@VOPOS ATO oTeQávov TaVT éyéovro yxauat 
y £ Š ç M / > ? Nie ^ 
()7rT7Ta, uéya On Tv. pa Óatguovas ovk ATO pvc quo 
eikáto, pwpos Ò iyvia bop éualov. 


is full of sweet tears, ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, 
winged on the back, girt with a quiver. But whose son he is I 
cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne this ruffler, and Earth 
and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all is he hated ; now look you 
to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. 
Yet—there he is, see! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, 
O archer, ambushed in Zenophile's eyes. 


r5 


Our friend was wounded and we knew it not; how bitter a sigh, 
mark you? he drew from the depth of his breast. Lo, 'twas the 
third cup he was drinking, and his garlands scattered their petals, 
and all the roses were shed on the ground. He is deep in the 
fire, surely ; no, by the gods, I guess not at random; a thief 
myself, I know a thief's footprints. 
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XIV 
THE MAD LOVEKR 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
‘Avépa Avaonrhpr kvvós BeBornmévov io 
üõacı Onpeiny eixdva pact Bremer’ 
Avcaoov ráxa mikpòv”Epws évémm£cv odovTa 
eis éué, Kal paviats Gupov éX icaro: 
Say yàp pol kal vróvros érr)parov etxova paivet, 


A A x if > / 
kai ToTapev Sivat, Kat Oérras otvoxoov. 


XV 
TO THE WORLD'S END 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ei kai TyXorépe Mepórs veóv ixvos ëepetcets, 
Trnvos "Epos mrnve Keioe péver ue dépev 
Ei kai és dvtoXinv vrpós ouóxpoov igear Hó, 
N 3 , ef 5 iy 
TEOS üperpryrow eropas év cradzois. 


XVI 
LOVES GARLAND 
MELEAGER 


IIXé£o Acucoiov méto Ò atradny dua wúpTous 


7 / N N ^ / 
VAPKLOGOV, WAEEW kai TA YEAWVTA Kpiva, 


14 
A man wounded by a rabid dog's venom sees, they say, the 
beast's image in all waters. Surely mad Love has fixed his bitter 
fang in me, and made my soul the prey of his frenzies; for both 
the sea and the eddies of rivers and the wine-carrying cup show 
me thy image, beloved. 
if 
Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings: even if thou wilt 
pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afoot over 
immeasurable leagues I will follow. 


16 


I will twine the white violet and I will twine the delicate narcissus 
with myrtle buds, and I will twine laughing liltes, and I will twine 
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Heto xal kpókov nduv, érumdéEw © bákiwÜov 
Topóupénv, wréeEw kal diXépaa a poba, 

‘Os av ert Kporddors pupofloavpóyov " HAs40606pas 
ev Xokapov xaírgv avOoBorn o Tépavos. 


XVII 


LOVER'S FRIGHT 
MELEAGER 
tf ` : / ? A 22 Z 3 y 
ApragTav Tis T00 00V ay atypácat dryptos ei ; 
f / ^ ?} 
Tis TOTOS avTapat Kai 7rpós "Epora wayyy ; 

/ 

“ATTE TáxXos TeÚkast KaiToL KTUTOS’  HXto8opas* 


e^ / 5 3 N , ^ f 
Batve wadw aTépvov évrós ¿uQu, kpadin. 


XVIII 


LOVE IN SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"Hôn Aevoiov Odrret, 0&NXei 86 d(Xonfpos 

vápkia aos, Jarret Ò’ odpeciborta Kpiva: 
"Hon ó ý duXépaoros, èv avOecw piov ávOos, 

Zynvopira IIe(000s 580 réOnre podov. 
Actpaves, Ti uáTata Kopats ere hatdpa yerate ; 

a yàp Tals Kpécowy aóvsrvóov otehavwr. 


the sweet crocus, and I will twine therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and I will twine lovers’ roses, that on balsam-curled Heliodora’s 
temples my garland may shed its petals over the lovelocks of her 
hair. 

I7 

She has been snatched away! What savage could do so cruel 

a deed? Who so bold as to raise battle against very Love? Light 
torches, quick! and yet—a footfall ; Heliodora's ; go back into my 
breast, O my heart. 

18 


Now the white violet blooms, and blooms the moist narcissus, 
and bloom the mountain-ranging lilies; and now, dear to her 
lovers, spring flower among the flowers, Zenophile, the sweet rose 
of Persuasion, has burst into bloom. Meadows, why idly laugh in 
the brightness of your tresses? for my girl is better than fragrant 
garlands. 
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XIX 
A FLOWER AMONG THE FLOWERS 
MELEAGER 
‘O oréhavos rep) kpari papaiverat ' HXuoóopas 


^ 7 
aot 9 éxAdptres TOD oepávov aTEpavos. 


XX 
PARTING AT DAWN 
MELEAGER 
'Hods ayyere yatpe Qaeo pope kai Taxus ëX0ots 
"Rorepos ?)v amayers Xá8ptos aus àryov. 


XXI 
DEARER THAN DAY 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Xoteó, cou uéXXov évéreiw, Tadiwopaoy iwny 

à Jy avacepalo Kai mau ayxe péva, 
Sav yàp éyo Sacrdra Sidotacw old Te TIPY 

vükrTa kaTaT T1000 THY ’AyepovtTidéa: 
"Hart yap aéo béyyos opotiovy adda TO uév rov 

apOoyyov, av cé uot kai TO Naqua pepers 
Ketvo Tò Xetpsjvov *ykvkeporrepov, à ETL Tacat 


eiciv éuns Nevx?js éNmrióes ékkpepuées. 


=) 
The garland withers round Heliodora’s head; but she shines 
out, the garland of the garland. 


25 


Farewell, Morning Star, herald of dawn, and quickly come as 
the Evening Star, bringing again in secret her whom thou takest 
away. 

21 


‘Farewell,’ I would say to you; and again I check my voice 
and rein it backward, and again I stay beside you ; for I shrink 
from the terrible separation from you as from the bitter night of 
Acheron; for the light of you islike the day. Vet that, I think, 
is voiceless, but you bring me also the murmuring talk of hai 


voice sweeter than the Sirens’, whereon all my soul’s hopes are 
hung. 
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XXII 


THE MORNING STAR 


MACEDONIUS 
' bocdope, u) Tov "Epwra Bidkeo, unde Si8acKov 
"Apei yertovéwy vndees Top exer, 
Ns d€ wdpos KXvpévgs opócov Daéhovra peradpo 
ov Spopov wxuTroony eiyes am’ avToNins, 
Oro po. Trepi vókra poyis mohdovri paveîsav 


épxeo Sn Oivav, os mapa Kippepiocs. 


XXIII 


AT COCKCROWING 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
"Op0pos EBn, XpvairXa, warat © gos adéxrop 
Knpvocwv POovepny 'Hpwyéveiav dec: 
'OpviOcv Eppots dÜovepo aros, ös ue røres 
oiKoÜev eis TroNXoUs viÜécv oápovs. 
I'ypáaseus 'TiOové: ti yàp onv ebvérw Hô 
oUToçs opOpidinv Masas eK Xeyéov ; 


22 


Morning Star, do not Love violence, neither learn, neighbour as 
thou art to Mars, to have a heart that pities not; but as once 
before, seeing Phaethon in Clymene's chamber, thou heldest not 
on thy fleet-foot course from the East, even so on the skirts of 
night, the night that so hardly has lightened on my desire, come 
lingering as among the Cimmerians. 


ES 


Grey dawn is over, Chrysilla, and ere now the morning cock 
clarioning leads on the envious Lady of Morn. Ill betide thee, 
most envious of birds, who drivest me from my home to the 
chattering crowd of men. Thou growest old, Tithonus; else why 
dost thou chase Dawn thy bedfellow out of her couch while yet 
morning is so young? 
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XXIV 
DAWN'S HASTE 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe Ti por Gvaépaa re Tas "Trepi kovrov éréa T))S 
dpr. diras Anpots xypori xMamwouévo ; 
Ei0e wadw a Tpéras taxwov Spopov "Eoc'epos eins, 
© yAuKU pôs BáXXov eis ewe mweporarov: 
"H8n yàp xai TpoaÜev èT ’AdXkpnvnv Atos 7)XOes 
üvTLOs" ovK dOa3s éaci TadwWdpopins. 
XXV 
DAWN'S DELAY 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe ti viv 89voépaa re Bpadds mepi xoa ov éMo 0, 
dXXos erel Anuotüs arrel’ v0 yaaviòt ; 
AAN OTe Tàu padivay KÖNTOLS EXOV WKUS ETETTNS, 
os Barrov eT éuoi POs émvyatpécakov. 
XXVI 
WAITING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
AnOuver KXeoóávris: o 06 tpitos dpyetar HÒN 


AUYVOS vTokMáteiw KA uapatvojuevos* 


24 

Grey dawn, loveless, why risest thou so swift round my bed, 
where but now I nestled close to darling Demo? Would God 
thou wouldst turn thy fleet course backward and be evening, thou 
shedder of the sweet light that isso bitter on me. For once before, 
for Zeus and his Alcmena, thou wentest contrary; thou art not 
unlessoned in running backward. 


25 
Grey dawn, loveless, why rollest thou now so slow round the 
world, since another is shrouded and warm by Demo? but when 
I held her delicate form to my breast, swift thou wert upon us, 
shedding on me a malicious light. 


26 
Cleophantis lingers long; the third lamp now begins to give 
a broken glimmer as it silently wastes away. And would that the 
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` 
Aide d€ kal Kpadins mupoòs cvvaméo Bero AVVO, 
dé > e J) 79 / Š N 3 f 
HNOE p UT aypuTVoLs dynpov Exate TOOLS. 
SA , N K 0é 3 A e e 
Toga Thv IKvÜepeuav emp pocev EaTrepos tj&ew: 


3 3 y 5 3 r4 / A 
&XX' ovr avÜporrov heidetat ovre QeQv. 


XXVII 
WAITING IN VAIN 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘Oporoyno’ H&ew eis vokra pot % "mu9onros 
Niko, kai cevy pose Oecpoddpor, 
Kovy jxer, purar) 06 mapoiyerav ap’ émiopketv 
nGere ; TOV N)xvov, vraies, àroaécare. 


XXVIII 


THE SCORNED LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
NË, cè yàp ovk ddd napTúpopnaur old w pibe 
[Ivdcas 7?) Nixods ovca didreEatratns, 
KrnGels ove akANTOS EAHAVOA: ravrà TAabodca 


` / 3 5 3 $ A A , Z 
col eu rau èT epoîs o Tác a mote 7poQ pots. 


firebrand in my heart too were quenched with the lamp, and did 
not burn me long in wakeful desires. Ah how deeply she swore 
by the Cytherean that she would be here at evenfall; but she recks 
not of either men or gods. 


27 
Nico the renowned consented to come to me at nightfall and 
swore by the holy Lady of Laws; and she is not come, and the 
watch is gone by; did she mean to forswear herself? Servants, 
put out the lamp. 


28 


O Night, thee and none other I take to witness, how Nico’s 
Pythias flouts me, traitress as she is; asked, not unasked am I 
come; may she yet blame thee in the selfsame plight standing by 
my porch! 
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XXIX 


SLEEPLESS NIGH? 
AGATHIAS 
IIácav éyó Tv vinta kwipopav. evte Ò TENON 
ópÜpos éAwvdcas pixpa x apitopevos, 
' Audurepvrptovat yerLooves, és O€ ue OaKPU 
BáXXovatv vXvkepov KOLA Tapwoapevat, 
"Onpara 6 oi6áovra dvvAdacerat, 7 dé PooavOns 
abOis éuots a Tépvots hpovTis àvaoTpédera.. 
"O, óÜovepai mravaac0e NannTpides, où yap Eywye 
Thy Dirounreinv yAoooay àzeÜpiaáumv: 
"AAN "IrvXov kXatovre KAT’ oUpea, Kal yoaoLTE 
els érromros Kpavany avrALWw édetópevau, 
Bauóv iva kvøæscoipev’ tows dé Tis HEEL Oveupos 
6s pe PodarGeioss mHyeow audiBanrel. 
XXX 
THE LOVE LETTER 
RUFINUS 
‘Poudivos Th uÀ yAuKEepwraty ENTiðt TONNA 
yaipew, el Xatpew ywpis épo) dvvacas: 
Ovxér. Bacralo, uà Tà o” Oppata, TYV did€épnpov 


Kai THY LovvOAEXH octo Otaluyiny, 


29 

All night long I sigh; and when grey dawn rises and grants me 
a little grace of rest, the swallows cry around and about me, and 
drive me back to tears, thrusting sweet slumber away; and my 
swollen eyes keep vigil, and the thought of Rhodanthe returns 
again in my bosom. O envious chatterers, be still; it was not I 
who shore away Philomela’s tongue; weep for Itylus on the 
mountains, and sit wailing by the hoopoe’s rocky cabin, that we 
may sleep a little; and perchance a dream will come and clasp me 
round with Rhodanthe’s arms. 


30 
Rufinus to Elpis, my most sweet, greeting ; well be with thee, 


if thou canst be well away from me. No longer can I bear, no, by 
thine eyes, my solitary and unmated severance from thee, but 
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AAN aiei Saxpvoror Tepuppévos Ù "ru Kopgaaóv 
epxouar À weyarns vnòv és ’Aptéusdos- 
Avptov ANAA Trárpy pe Ge0é£era,, és 88 cov dupa 


f ^ 
TTHTOMAL, éppücÜaL pupia a evyomevos. 


XXXI 
LOVE AND REASON 
PHILODEMUS 
WVuyn pot mporéyei debyew Tro00v ‘Hrodapas, 
daxpva kai jXovs roUs ply émiotapévn: 
Prol uév, 4XXà buyetu od por aÜévos, ñ yàp avatdys 
avTnH Kal Tporéyes Kal TpoXéyouca duet. 


XXXII 


ODI ET AMO 
MELEAGER 

“Ayyerrov trade, Aopkás* iðoù wars Sevtepov abri) 

Kal rovrov dyyevXov, Aopkás, dtavta: Tpéxe' 
Mnxeérs pére’ merov. Bpaxó poi Bpaxú, Aopkás, érioxes: 

Aopkas, tot omevoets Tpiy ce rà TavTa pabety ; 
IIpóc0es & ols eipyia sráxau—jquXXov Ò 671—dnpor 

pndev ONWS ElIrNS—AAN OTL—TadyTA Xéye: 


evermore dabbled with tears I go to Coressus or to the temple of 
the great Artemis ; but to-morrow my home shall receive me, and 
I will fly to thy face. Fare well ten thousand times. 


31 
My soul forewarns me to flee the desire of Heliodora, knowing 
well the tears and jealousies of old. She talks; but I have no 
strength to flee, for, shameless that she is, she forewarns, and while 
she forewarns, she loves. 
32 
Take this message, Dorcas ; lo again a second and a third time, 
Dorcas, take her all my messages; run; delay no longer; fly. 
Wait a little, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither so fast 
before learning all I would say? And add to what I have just 
said—or rather—I am a fool; say nothing at all—only that— 
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/ , A 
M? peiðov ot Tà Tavra Aéyerv. | kaíro, Tü cë, AOpKAS, 


3 / S ` > / 5 / / 
ékaréum o, TVV COL KAUTOS, LOov, TPOAYOV ; 


XXXIII 


LOOKING AND LIKING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Od0aXuoít, Téo néypis aíacere véxtap 'Eporov 
/ ? / A / 
KaNEOS AKPNTOU ÇopomTora, Üpaaées ; 
Tyre diab péEwper örn aÜévos, év 0ë yadnrn 
vnda oreiaw Kimi. Mermyin. 
E} & dpa mou kai kethi karaoyeTos Ecoopat ota po, 
yiverOe kpvepois Oaxpvat pudanéot, 
Ui 3 / JAEN / , £ / 7 
Evôikov OTANGOVTES acl Trovov é£ vuéov yap, 


^ X > t 3 , / 
hed, mupòs és Toca HAGopeEY epyacinv. 


XXXIV 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
AGATHIAS 
"H pa ye kai ov, Pidivva, pépeis molov, 7) pa Kal avr) 
KAVELS AVANEOLS OMpace THKOMEVN ; 
Á M `Ë e 5 / e / x 
H od uév Ümvov éyers yAuKEpwTaToOV, NLETEPNS OE 
ppovTidos ovTE AGyos yiveTas ovT. ¿pinos ; 


say everything; spare not to say everything. Yet why do I send 
you out, Dorcas, when myself, see, I go forth with you? 


33 

Eyes, how long are you draining the nectar of the Loves, rash 
drinkers of the strong unmixed wine of beauty? let us run far 
away, far as we have strength to go, and in calm I will pour sober 
offerings to Cypris the Placable. But if haply even there I am 
caught by the frenzy, be you wet with chill tears and doomed for 
ever to bear deserved pain; since from you, alas! it was that we 
fell into all this labour of fire. 


34 
Dost thou then also, Philinna, carry longing in thee, dost thou 


thyself also sicken and waste away with tearless eyes? or is thy 
sleep most sweet to thee, while of our care thou makest neither 
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Epr5joew Tà pora, re?v ©’, apéyapre, 7Trapeumuv 
abpnow Oapwwots Saxpuor reyyouévgv: 

Kvrpis yap rà uéy adda raX(-yioros, èv Šé Tt KaXOV 
éAXaxev, éxÜaípetw Tas coBapevopévas. 


XXXV 


AMANTIUM IRAE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Aklas aupetivaéev pots F'aXdreta T POTWITOLS 

ÊTTEpOS, úvBpioryv u00v émrevEaevn. 
"TBpts éperas éAvoe pwarny bbe uü00s àX&rat- 

el 3 \ 3 / m^ 3 / 

UBpts ¿unu épéÜeu wardov épopaviny: 
"O X £ / 3 £ 8 $ / 

posa yap AvKaBavTa péveiw àmávevOev éxetvgs, 
© TÖTOL, ANN ixeTNS Tpwios EvOs EBnv. 


AXAVI 


TINCONSTANCY 
MACEDONIUS 
Ilappevis ove Epyw* Tò pèv oÜvoua xaXov àkovcas 
Wicdunv: ov dé pot TLKpoTépn Üavárov: 
Kal devyers QiXéovra kai ov piréovta dimKeus 


^ / 4 
Oppa Taw keivov kai Pir€ovta búyns. 


count nor reckoning? Thou wilt find thy fate likewise, and thy 
haughty cheek I shall see wetted with fast-falling tears. For the 
Cyprian in all else is malign, but one virtue was imparted her, hate 
of proud beauties. 


At evening Galatea slammed-to the doors in my face, flinging at 
me a speech of scorn. ‘Scorn breaks love’; idly errs this by- 
word; her scorn inflames my love-madness the more. For I 
swore I would stay a year away from her; out and alas! but with 
break of day I went to sue her favour. 


36 
Constantia, inconstant one! I heard the name and thought it 
beautiful, but thou art to me more bitter than death. Thou fliest 
him who loves thee, and him who loves thee not thou pursuest, 
that he may love thee and thou mayest fly him once again. 
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XXXVII 


TIME'S REVENGE 
CALLIMACHUS 


ei e # / e > ` ^ 
Oros vrvacats, Kovotov, ws ewe 7rotets 
A ^ "^ ` 0 / : 
kot Goat Nrvypois Toto óe rapa mpoÜvpors 
Ci t ` ` 
OTws Urvacats, AbLKOTATN, WS TOV EpagTHY 
/ 
Koupivers: éXéov Ó oó Ovap nvTíacas: 
` ` 
Telroves oikreípovot, av Ò o00 övap' 1?) Trou) 0€ 


Z ^ / / , 
avTiK AVAUVNOEL TAUTA OE TAVTA KON. 


XXXVIII 
FLOWN LOVE 


MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Myvn ypvaókepos 8épky ráóe Kal mvpiXagmeis 
aatépes ods Kortos ‘Oxeavos óéyeTau, 

"Qs ue uovov TrpoMroüca pupomvoos wyeT `À píoTm, 
éxtainv Ò evpety Thu uáryov ov Svvapat: 

AAN Eurrns avrny Cntncopev’ 7) p émiméeuryao 


Kúrpiðos ixvevràs apyupéovs oKvUNaKas. 


37 
So mayest thou slumber, Conopion, as thou makest me couch 
here in the chill porch; so mayest thou slumber, most cruel, as 
thou givest rest to thy lover; not even in a dream hast thou known 
compassion. ‘The neighbours have compassion on me, but thou 
not even ina dream; but the silver hair will remind thee of all 
this by and by. 


38 


Golden-horned Moon, thou seest this, and you fiery-shining 
stars whom Ocean takes into his breast, how perfume-breathing 
Ariste has gone and left me alone, and this is the sixth day I cannot 
find the witch. But we will seek her notwithstanding; surely I 
will lay the silver sleuth-hounds of the Cyprian on her track, 
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XXXIX 
MOONLIGHT 
PHILODEMUS 


Nukrepivy, dixepas, diXomávvuyxe paive Sexyvn, 
paive, ou’ evtpytTwy mraNXouévn Oupidwr: 

Avyale xpucémy Kadnrloriov: és rà diredy tov 
Epya kato revew ov POdvos GOavdrn. 

‘OnBifers kai ryvde kai jpéas, ola, Sern, 
Kal yap ov yruyny épreyev ’"Evduplor. 


XL 
ROSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eie podov yevounv vrovrópovpov, dpa ue xepoiv 
apcapévy yapion oTýÂesi yuovéous. 


XLI 
LILY 


THEOPHANES 


Eide kpivov yevóunv àpyevváov, dppa ue yepoiv 
aprapevn uüXNXov os ypoTens Kopécys. 


39 
Lady of Night, twy-horned, lover of nightlong revels, shine, O 
Moon, shine, quivering through the latticed windows; shed thy 
splendour on golden Callistion ; thine immortality may look down 
ungrudging on the deeds of lovers; thou dost bless both her and 
me, I know, O Moon; for thy soul too was fired by Endymion. 


40 
Would I were a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest grant me grace of thy snowy breast. 


41 
Would I were a white lily, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest satisfy me with the nearness of thy body. 
H 
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XLII 


LOVE AND SLEEP 
MELEAGER 
Eiders Znvodira, Tpv$epóv Oddos ei? eri cot viv 
3? > f ef 5 M £ 
ämTepos eianew Umvos erl Baepápots, 
‘Os érri coi uno’ otros, 0 kai Ards ðupaTa 0éMyou, 


7 / , 3 * > f f 
horTHoat, káTexov Ò AUTOS EYW GE POVOS. 


XLIII 


SLAYER AND HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 

“EdKos exc Tov épwta, péet 6€ uot EAKEOS LyOp 
SaKPVOV TELNIS OVTTOTE TENPTOMEVNS" 

Eul yap èx KaxoTnTtos üpiyyavos, ovde Mayawy 
Hid por Tacoe, pappara evopeva. 

Trees eiui, Kopn, od 06 ytveo TuaTOs ’AyidXevs: 
KáXXei a Trabcov TOV Tr000v ws EBanres. 


XLIV 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Iléuzo cov pvpov 26$, Úpě rapéxyov yapu, ov got 


5 y x` / ` x 7 $ 
AUTH yàp pupioas Kat TO pvpov dvvacat. 


42 

Thou sleepest, Zenophile, dainty darling ; would that I came to 
thee now, a wingless sleep upon thine eyelids, that not even he, 
he who even charms the eyes of Zeus, might come nigh thee, but 
myself held thee, I thee alone. 


43 
I have a wound of love, and from my wound flows ichor of 
tears, and the gash is never stanched ; for I am at my wits’ end for 
misery, and no Machaon sprinkles soothing drugs on me in my 
need. I am Telephus, O maiden; be thou my true Achilles; 
with thy beauty allay the longing as thou didst kindle it. 


44 


I send thee sweet perfume, giving grace to the perfume, not to 
thee; for thyself thou canst perfume even the perfume. 
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XLV 
LOVE THE GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 
Matpos ë” év Kodrovow ó uú7ruos 6pOpwa Tailor 
&c'TparyáXots Toupoy Tved éxüflevaev "Epos. 


XLVI 
DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 
Koya Tò Trucpóv "Epwrtos axoipntot Te mvéovTes 
Z5XoL kal Kó nou yetuépirov TéXayos, 
Ilo? hepopar ; mavr 86 doevov olaxes adetyras 


^ 


7) Wane THY TpudepT 3óXXav émovrópueÜa ; 


ZI II 
LOVE'S RELAPSES 
MELEAGER 

Fuy) óvoOáxpvre, Tí oot TO sremravÜey " Eporos 

Tpavpa Oa aTráryyvov avOis avahréyerat ; 
Mý, uù mpos ae Atos, uù mpos Atos, © duXáfSovAe, 

ku9oys réópn Tip vTorauTópevor' 
Avtixa yap, Anlapye karv, TAMY ei ce $vyobcav 


f N 
Ajer "Epws, evpwov Sparétw aikicerat. 


45 
Still in his mother's lap, a child playing with dice in the morn- 
ing, Love played my life away. 


46 
Bitter wave of Love, and restless gusty Jealousies and wintry sea 
of revellings, whither am I borne? and the rudders of my spirit 
are quite cast loose ; shall we sight delicate Scylla once again? 


47 
Soul that weepest sore, how is Love's wound that was allayed in 
thee inflaming again in thy bosom! nay, nay, for God's sake, 
nay for God's sake, O infatuate, stir not the fire that flickers low 
among the ashes. For soon, O oblivious of thy pains, so sure as 
Love catches thee in flight again, he will torture his found runaway. 
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XLVITI 
LOVE THE BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 
XóaipicTày tov "Epera Tpébo, coi 8’, “Hrrodapa, 
Barre Tav èv pol Tarropévay Kpadiav. 
"AX dye cupraixrav éta Tó00v* el & aro ced pe 


Sinbats, ovk Olow TaV ATaXatoTpov UBpu. 
p > 


XLIX 
LOVE'S ARROWS 
MELEAGER 

Ov màórapov Anpods, où cávGaXov "HXwoOopas, 

ov TO uvpóppavrov Tipapiov srpoOvpov, 
Où tpudepov peiðnua Bowdridos ' Avrue(as, 

ov rovs ápriÜaXets AcpoÜéas aredávovs, 
Oi«éri col hapétpyn TLEPOÙS mrrepóevras oio TOUS 


Á "E > > ` / / > / 
cpvTrTel, " Epos* év éuoi mavta yap oti Benn. 


L 
LOVE'S EXCESS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Onndivev, Kúmpu ró£a, kal eis akósrov Houvyos eX06 


y > N ` » Z 
üXXov' eyo yap &yo TpaúuaToçs ou0ë TOTOV. 


48 
The Love I keep is a ball-player, and throws to thee, Heliodora, 
the heart that throbs in me. Come then, take thou Love-longing 


for his playmate; but if thou cast me away from thee, I will not 
bear the wanton false play. 


49 
Nay by Demo’s tresses, nay by Heliodora’s sandal, nay by 
Timarion’s scent-dripping doorway, nay by great-eyed Anticleia’s 
dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh-blossomed garlands, no 
longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter winged arrows, for 
thy shafts are all fixed in me. 


50 
Take thy war-shafts, O Cypris, and go at thy leisure to some 
other target; for I have not even space left for a wound. 
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LI 
MOTH AND CANDLE 
MELEAGER 


Thv repu xopuévgv yuyiv av modri Kains 
pevéer, Epos: kai), a XérAw, yeu rTépvyyas. 


LII š 
LOVE AT AUCTION 


MELEAGER 


/ 
IIoXeia0o kai patpos ëT èv KóNToto t Kabevdanr, 
TOXela0o* Ti é uo, TO Opacd Torto rpéDew ; 
` 
Kai yap cupov é$v kai 67rómTepov, ükpa Ò dvukww 
vitet, Kal KNatoy TONNA peTakv yerâ' 
` d 
pos & ért Xovróv QTpemTTov, àciXaXov, ó£v 8e00piós, 
y x Q2 > A ` / / 
ayptov ovd avTH pntpt pin ri0aaóv, 
Ilavra trépas: Toiyap mempáceraw €i rus aTréTAOUS 
»y 3 ^ e^ / / 
éuT0pos wvetabat Tmatóa ÓéXeu mpootro. 
Karo, Xiacer. iov Sedaxpupévos ov a? ETL TOAG" 
/ / © / 
Oapae: Lynvodira cbytpodos wade uéve. 


51 
If thou scorch so often the soul that flutters round thee, Love, 
she will flee away from thee ; she too, O cruel, has wings. 


52 
Let him be sold, even while he yet sleeps on his mother's 
bosom, let him be sold; why should I have the rearing of this 
impudent thing? For it is snub-nosed and winged, and scratches 
with its nail-tips, and weeping laughs often between; and further- 
more Is unabashed, ever-talking, sharp-glancing, wild and not 
gentle even to its very own mother, every way a monster; So it 
shall be sold; if any outward-bound merchant will buy a boy, let 
him come hither. And yet he beseeches, see, all in tears. I sell 
thee no more; be comforted ; stay here and live with Zenophile. 
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LIII 
INTER MINORA SIDERA 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Eyyer Avaidiens cud0ous Séxa, Tijs óë roÜeuijs 
EùppávTys &va por, atp, didov Kvabov. 
Does Avoidieny pe pireiy mAéov: où pà TÓv NdvY 
Baxxov, dv èv Taúrm NaBpotroTe kN 
"AANA por Eddpavty pia pos Séxa* Kal yap ametpous 
àcTépas èv pnvns héyyos vrepriberaa. 


LIV 
ROSA TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 
"Eyyet Tas llev0o0s xai Kúmpióos 'HAXw00pas 
Kal Want TAS avTas advrAoyou X dpuros: 
Auta yap pi’ énol ypadetat eds, as TO TroÜewov 


7 $ / / f 
OVVOL’ EV AKPNTM CVYKEPÁTAS TOAL. 


LV 
LOVE IN ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 
"Eyxet kal Tad evré, TWadw, Tadw, HXAoóeopas, 


> / ` 5 , N N / > » 
ELTE, a Vv AKPNTÆ TO YAvKU utoy Ovoga. 


53 
Pour ten cups for Lysidice, and for beloved Euphrante, slave, 
give me one cup. Thou wilt say I love Lysidice more? No, by 
sweet Bacchus, whom I drink deep in this bowl; Euphrante for 


me, one against ten; yes, for the one light of the moon outshines 
the innumerable stars. 


54 
Pour for Heliodora as Persuasion, and as the Cyprian, and once 


more for her again as the sweet-speeched Grace ; for she is enrolled 
as my one goddess, whose beloved name I will mix and drink 


in unmixed wine. 
55 


Pour, and again say, again, again, ‘ Heliodora’; say it and 
mingle the sweet name with the unmixed wine; and wreathe me 
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/ Ó` & 
Kai pos tov Bpex0évra uúpots kai y0,Kóv éóvra 
f 
pvapoouvoy ketvas apditiber a Tébavov. 
7 7 
Aaxpuet pirépactov ioù pó8ov, otvexa kcívav 


d ^ 
&XNXoOt KOÙ KONTOS HmETépoLS écopá. 


LVI 
THE SEA'S WOOING 
MELEAGER 
“À diXepos yaporoîs ’AckAnmids ola Tarńvns 
Oppact cuptreiOer mrávras éperomXoetv. 


LVII 
THE TENTH MUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Téccapes ai Xdpites, IIadíat 800 kal éa Mosar 


AepkvXMis év Trdo ass, Mobaa, Xápis, Hapin. 


LVIII 
THE LIGHT OF TROY 
DIOSCORIDES 

“Inmov ’AOnviov ñoev pol kakóv: èv mupi Taca 

"Ios Ñv, kayo kevn dw’ édXeyópav, 
Où detcas Aavaðv Sexétn móvov' év & évi déyye 

TO TOT€ Kal Tpwes kayò ám oXópe0a. 

with that garland of yesterday drenched with ointments, for 


remembrance of her. Lo, the lovers’ rose sheds tears to see her 
gone away, and not on my bosom. 


56 


Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm woos all to 
make the voyage of love. 


57 


Four are the Graces, two the Paphians and ten the Muses; 
Dercylis is among them all, Muse, Grace, Paphian. 


58 
Athenion sang of that fatal horse to me; all Troy was afire, and 
I kindled along with it, not fearing the ten years’ toil of Greece; 
and in that single blaze Trojans and I perished together then. 
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LIX 
LOVE AND MUSIC 
MELEAGER 

‘ASD uéXos vai Hava tov ’Apxada myxtids PENTEL, 

Zynvodira, Nav aov Kpexets TL uéXos* 
IIo? ce púyw ; mávry ue mepioteiyovoiw " Epcres, 

ov 9' oov dprvedaar Baroy ci xpóvov: 
`H yáp poi popda Barreu mr0O0v 1) Tart povoa 

7) Ya pls 3j)—T( Xéyo ; mávra: "rupi Pr€youat. 


LX 
HONEY AND STING 
MELEAGER 


` f 
’ AvÂoðiaitTe péMoca, Tí poi ypoòs “HAtodwpas 
^ N 
ravers ékmrpoAvmoUo. elapivas KANUKAS ; 
+ , 7 m ` ` N ` , 
H ov ye umuúetç OTe Kal yAvKU Kai TO ÓvGOLO TOV 
` > N / / x 3 
TiKpoV &ei Kpadia kévrpov Epwros exe ; 
^ / 
Nat doxéw, Tod? etras: iO diXÉpaare Tariptovs 


^ f ` N y 3 , 
oTEive: Taal THY a7)v OlOapEY aryyeXimu. 


E, 


Sweet is the tune, by Pan of Arcady, that thou playest on the 
harp, Zenophile, oversweet are the notes of the tune. Whither 
shall I fly from thee? on all hands the Loves encompass me, and 
let me not take breath for ever so little space ; for either thy form 
strikes longing into me, or again thy music or thy grace, or—what 
shall I say ? all of thee; I kindle in the fire. 


60 


Flower-fed bee, why touchest thou my Heliodora’s skin, leaving 
outright the flower-bells of spring? Meanest thou that even the 
unendurable sting of Love, ever bitter to the heart, has a sweetness 
too? Yes, I think, this thou sayest ; ah, fond one, go back again; 
we knew thy message long ago. 
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LXI 


LOVES MESSENGER 
MELEAGER 
/ 

Ilrains poi cover tayds dyyeXos, oUact 8 dkpois 
ZnvodíXas *ra$cas poa pite rade 
"Aypumvos wimves ce, cv 8 à ANOapve duXoUvVTOV 

A Ey, 
e * Z ` , / 
eÜOets* eia, mrérev, val diNopouce mérev: 
"Hevxa òè $0éyEaw, un Kal aykovrov éyelpas 
/ 3 ` p ? 7 
Kw10s ET éuoi EnroTvTovs odvvas: 
"Hr © ayayns tiv maida, Sopa aTérc ce Xéovros, 
Ü b; 7 & / € f 
kovo, kal S@ow xetpi dépew potradov. 


LXII 
LOVE THE SLAYER 
MELEAGER 

Nicoop’,"Epas, tov ypurvov éuol 000v ‘Hrodmpas 

ko(pgov acea Geis Motdcav éuny ixéruv: 
Nal yap 97) rà cà Tó£a, Ta uù Sedvdaypéva Barrew 

&XXov, ael Ò ET époi mTnva yéovta BENN, 
Ki kai ue kreivaw Nera dovnv wpoiévta 

ypaupat™® "EpcTos opa, Eezue, prarhovinv. 


61 


Fly for me, O gnat, a swift messenger, touch Zenophile and 
whisper lightly in her ears, ‘One awaits thee waking, but thou 
sleepest, O oblivious of thy lovers. Up, fly, yes fly, O musician; 
but speak softly, lest arousing her bedfellow too thou stir pangs of 
jealousy against me; and if thou bring my girl, I will adorn thee 
with a lion-skin, O gnat, and give thee a club to carry in thine 
hand. 


62 


I beseech thee, Love, charm asleep the wakeful longing in me 
for Heliodora, pitying my suppliant verse; for, by thy bow that 
never has learned to strike another, but alway upon me pours its 
winged shafts, even though thou slay me I will leave letters 
uttering this voice, ‘Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered man.’ 
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LXIII 
FORSAKEN 
MAECIUS 

Tí otuyvn; Tí dé tadta Kopns eikata, Prawi, 

oKUApaATA, kai VOTEPOY avyxvats OMpaTLOv ; 
M? rov épactny cides &yovO' VroKdATLOY GAAND ; 

eimov uoi Noms dappak’ émio TágeÜa. 
Aaxpúets, où pis 8€ párny apveto® émiBáxxay 

óóÜaX ol yAwoons à£iorto TÓTepot. 


LXIV 
THE SLEEPLESS LOVER 
MELEAGER 

'Axpís, év amarna TOOwy, mapanúiov ÜTuou, 

axpis, apoupain Movoa MyvrTtépuye, 
Abtodués puna Xopas, kpéke poi Tt mro0ewoóv, 

éykpovovaa hirols Troc XáXovs T Tépvyas, 
"Qs pe Tróvov pvcato TavaypUTVoLo pepipvms, 

akpi, piT@oapévn POoyyov éperomXávov: 
Aópa 8é cot yiyreiov áeiÜaXés opOpiva wow 


S ` ? , Z 
Kal ópocepàs oTopacı oytouévas Wakadas. 


63 
Why so woe-begone? and why, Philaenis, these reckless tearings 
of hair, and suffusion of showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy 
lover with another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost thou essay to 
deny ; the eyes are more trustworthy than the tongue. 


64 
Grasshopper, beguilement of my longings, luller asleep, grass- 
hopper, muse of the cornfield, shrill-winged, native mimic of the 
lyre, harp to me some tune of longing, striking thy vocal wings 
with thy dear feet, that so thou mayest rescue me from the all- 
wakeful trouble of my pains, grasshopper, as thou makest thy love- 
luring voice tremble on the string; and I will give thee gifts at 


dawn, ever-fresh groundsel and dewy drops sprayed from the 
watering-can. 
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LXV 


REST AT NOON 
MELEAGER 


Axes TéeTTLE Opoaepats otayoverat ueÜvaOcls 
aypovopay pédtres podcav épnpoXáXov, 

"Axpa & ébefomevos retddous mprovedect kdXots 
atom. Kralers xpori pédicua Adpas- 

AXXà. diXos POéyyou te véov SevSpodear Núu das 
Tatyviov, avr@dov Iar xpéxwv kéXa8ov, 

"Odpa $vyov tov "Epora peonuBpwov brrvov aypevow 


5 / Q) e ` = 
eva. wre cKxeph kekMipévos TAATAVO. 


LXVI 


THE BURDEN OF YOUTH 
ASCLEPIADES 


5 Sipe? 35083 y U / Z y M ^ e^ 
Ovx etp ovd’ éréov Ovo keikoct, Kal koti Cav 
3⁄ / N ^ / / 
WPWTES, TL KAKOV TOUTO ; TL pe PrEYETE ; 
` ` P] A Z / / A f 
Hv yap éyo Tt mábw, Ti TromceTe ; SHdov, "EporTes, 


os TO Trápos Tai~ecO ádpoves aoTpaydnots. 


65 


Voiceful cricket, drunken with drops of dew thou playest thy 
rustic music that murmurs in the solitude, and perched on the 
leaf-edges shrillest thy lyre-tune with serrated legs and swart skin. 
Be kind, and utter a new song for the tree-nymphs’ delight, and 
make thy harp-notes echo to Pan’s, that escaping Love I may 
snatch sleep at noon, lying here under the shady plane. 


66 


I am not two and twenty yet, and I am weary of living; O 
Loves, why misuse me so? why set me on fire? for when I am 
gone, what will you do? Doubtless, O Loves, as before you will 
play with your dice, unheeding. 
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LXVII 


BROKEN VOWS 
MELEAGER 
NvE ¿ep? kai Múxuve, TUVicTOpas ovriwwas GXXovs 
Üpkois, GAN’ bpéas eiXópeO" apdorepor, 
Xó uv éué o épÉew, keivov Ó éyà ov more Xetvretw 
ouocaev, Kowny Ò eiyere naprvpinv: 
Nov 8 6 uv bpxia pnolv èv bdati reva dépeo Dau, 


¢ ^ eN 
Aúyue, où Ò év kóNrrois AUTOY opás érépov. 


LXVIII 


DOUBTFUL DAWN 
MELEAGER 
"Q vik, © didaypuTrvos époi mólos "HXio80pas, 
kai cKOMO@Y ópÜpoev kviopaTta ðakpvyaph, 
"Apa péves cTopyñns éua Nei jrava, kai TO diknpua 
pvupoavvov *Nrvxypà Sader év eikaaía ; 
* Apá y éyev oúykoira Tà Oákpva, kàgóv Oveupov 
Arvyasrárgv a Tépvow audiBarovoa hiret ; 
`H véos 4XXos pos, véa Taiyvia ; uiyroTe NUYVE 
raÜT écí0gs, eins Ò hs mapéðwrka boxat. 


67 


Holy night, and thou, O lamp, you and none other we took to 
witness of our vows; and we swore, he that he would love me, 
and I that I would never leave him, and you kept witness between 
us. And now he says that these vows are written in running 
water, and thou, O lamp, seest him on the bosom of another. 


68 


O night, O wakeful longing in me for Heliodora, and eyes that 
sting with tears in the creeping grey of dawn, do some remnants 
of affection yet remain mine, and is her recording kiss warm upon 
my cold picture? has she tears for bedfellows, and does she clasp 
to her bosom and kiss a deluding dream of me? or has she 
another new love, a new plaything? Never, O lamp, look thou on 
that, but be guardian of her whow I gave to thy keeping. 
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LXIX 


THE DEW OF TEARS 
ASCLEPIADES 
Avtov pot oTéhavoi Tapa Sixdior ratae kpeuaoTol 
/ A f 

piveTe ua) TpoTreTaS GUANA TivaToopmeEVOL, 
Os daxptors karéBpeEa (xároußpa yap öar épvrov) 

> 355€ 2122193 / bd S58 » / 

AAN OT avoryopevns avTov tdnte ÜUpys 
Zraka’ vmép reparis pòv Deróv, ws àv üuewov 


7) £avO*) ye kóum Tapa Tin Saxpva. 
LXX 


LOVE'S GRAVE 
MELEAGER 
"Hv te mlw, KXeoBovXe (Ti yap wréov ; év Tupi raider 
BaXXópevos ketuat Neinpavov év aro), 
Aicoopat, Apre puéOvaov, piv vrró yOova éclat 


Kant, émvypavras* A@pov "Epos ' Aion. 
LXXI 


LOVE'S MASTERDOM 
MELEAGER 
Aetvós "Epws, devs: Ti 86 TÒ mNOV, HY TANW ETO 


Kal TANW, oto wv Todri, 6ewos "Epos ; 


69 
Stay there, my garlands, hanging by these doors, nor hastily 
scattering your petals, you whom I have wetted with tears (for 
lovers” eyes are showery); but when you see him as the door opens, 
drip my rain over his head, that so at least that golden hair may 
drink my tears. 
70 
When I am gone, Cleobulus—for what avails? cast among the 
fire of young loves, I lie a brand in the ashes—I pray thee make 
the burial-urn drunk with wine ere thou lay it under earth, and 
write on it, *Love's gift to Death.’ 


ji 
Terrible is Love, terrible; and what avails it if again I say and 
again, with many a moan, * Terrible is Love'? for surely the boy 
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^ ^ M 
*H yàp ó Tals robot, yeg, Kal TuKva kakvaÜeis 
A 
HdeTtat, hv Ò eir XAolóopa, Kal Tpeperar 
Oadpua Bé uoi, TOs dpa dia yAavroto paveica 


£ > E A / ` A Z 
KUpatos, €& vypov, Kvrrpi, ov up Teroxas. 


LXXII 
LOVE THE CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 
Ketua: MAE émiBauvve Kat’ avxévos, dypie dator 
"5 á \ 2 N \ » Ji 

oda ce, val uà Qeoús, Kat Bapvv ovta Qépeur 
Oióa kai éumvpa tóta: BaXov Ò er éunv dpéva mvpoovs 

oU $Xéfews Hn: müca yap éote Tédpn. 


LXXIII 


LOVE'S PRISONER 
MELEAGER 
OU cou robT' éBowr, Nrvx9, vai Kvmrpiw, àXocet, 
© OUcepos, LEG TUKVA TpocumTTané ; 
Ovx éBlócov ; etrhév oe mayn’ Ti parny évi Geo ots 


/ 3 v s M Z f 
oraipes; autos’ Epws ta TrTépa cov dédexev 


laughs at this, and is pleased with manifold reproaches; and if 
I say bitter things, they are meat and drink to him. And I 
wonder how thou, O Cyprian, who didst arise through the green 
waves, out of water hast borne a fire. 


72 
I am down: tread with thy foot on my neck, cruel divinity ; 
I know thee, by the Gods, heavy as thou art to bear: I know 


too thy fiery arrows: but hurling thy firebrands at my soul thou 
wilt no longer kindle it, for it is all ashes. 


73 


Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, ‘Yes, by the Cyprian, 
thou wilt be caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest so often near the 
lime-twigs'? did I not cry aloud? and the snare has taken thee. 
Why dost thou gasp vainly in the toils? Love himself has bound 
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/ y 9 X A 
Kai o’ èmì wip čoTnoe uúpots 8 čppave Mrórvovv 
"^ ` A 
Saxe 06 Suwon Sdxpva Üepuà muc. 


LXXIV 


FROST AND FIRE 
MELEAGER 
3 (4 5 
A yux) Bapúpoyðe, où © pri pèv èx mupòs aly 
apte & avayúyeis rvebp’ åvaħetauévn 
Te kXatews ; Tov QTeyxTov 0T. év KoMTovow "Epwra 
y > Vi t > \ s / 
érpedes, ovk heers ws ETL Gol rpédero ; 
Ovx jões; viv yrOOt rañv Adraypa Tpodelwy 
^ e \ S f 7 
Tüp Gua Kat Nrvypàv ekauévn yióva. 
Autn Ta00' eiXov: dépe Tov Tovov: á£ia ráoyets 


T y 5 ^ / Z 
Qv EÒPAS, oT TC) KALOMLEVN [ENLTL. 


LXXV 


THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS 
MELEAGER 


Evros éufjs xpadins thv ce0XaXov 'HXtoOopav 
Jrvx7jv THs Wuxns avrós érXaccev "Epos. 


thy wings and set thee on the fire, and sprinkled thee in thy swoon 
with perfumes, and given thee for thy thirst hot tears to drink. 


74 


Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and now thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again: why weepest thou? when thou 
didst nurture pitiless Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not that 
he was being nurtured for thy woe? knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! take it, fire and cold snow to- 
gether. Thou wouldst have it so; bear the pain; thou sufferest 
the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning honey. 


75 


Within my heart Love himself has moulded Heliodora with her 
lovely voice, the soul of my soul. 
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LXXVI 
LOVE'S IMMORTALITY 
STRATO 
Tis Õúvaraı yv@vat Tov épopevov ei vrapakpatet, 
TAVTA cvvOv AVTW [Nd ATTOAELTTOMEVOS ; 
Tis dvvar’ obK apécar THY onpepor, éx0és apécKwr ; 


3 y 3 f / ` » 3 3 f 
el Ò apéoet, TL vraÜcv AUpLOV ovk Gpécet ; 


76 


Who may know if a loved one passes the prime, while ever with 
him and never left alone? who may not satisfy to-day who satis- 
fied yesterday? and if he satisfy, what should befall him not to 
satisfy to-morrow ? 


I] 
Mien tho AND DEDICATIONS 


IO 


TO ZEUS OF SCHERIA 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
Kv kat cev ToAVhwvos del rium Amo aKovas 
* r , / x / 3 / 
7) boños evyoyévov Ñ yapıs evfaguévov, 
Led Yyepins édémrev lepov wédov, àXXà Kal )uéov 
KADOL Kal àxrevóet veüaov UTOaYETin 
» / B / 3 / / 
Hó? uoi Eevins civar mépas, év 6é ue máTpn 
Ewein TOY SoALYOV mravcáguevov kauárov. 


II 
RBOSPHECGODOOF THE SEA 
CRINAGORAS 
Ppor iep) ueyáXov 'EvoctyGovos, časo kai addous 
niin Aiyainv ot dvémouciy anda’ 
Koi yap Opinixs dv@xopév va’ anty 


3⁄ ^ , # / 
opefas Tpnets ào raa to ALmevas. 


I 


Though the terror of those who pray, and the thanks of those 


who have prayed, ever fill thine ears with myriad voice, O Zeus 
who abidest in the holy plain of Scheria, yet hearken to me also, 
and bow down with a true promise that my exile now may have an 
end, and I may live in my native land at rest from labour of long 


Journeys. 


2 


Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious to 


others also who ply across the Aegean brine; since for me too, 
chased by the Thracian hurricane, thou didst open out the calm 


havens to my joy. 


I 
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III 
TO THE GOD OF HARBOUR AND HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 
3 f ^ A ` d * / y 
Apyerews, Alpevita, av uev uakap NTL avpy 
Teme Kata oralepis oixopévny o00vqv 
" Apis ert 'Toíreva: où Ò góvos axpa XeXoyyos 
* 3 \ y € Z / 
thy emt IIuOeíov púco vava ToXinv: 
Keiler 8, ei DoíBo uepueXxueÜa ravres aotdot, 
T'Xevc oua evaet ÜapaaXéos Zedúpo. 


IV 
TO POSEIDON OF AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 
Nyàv okvtrópov bs éyets xpáros, imme Oatuou, 
ÀN / > , > ^ / 
«ai peyav EvBouns apduepeur) e xomreXov, 
Opiov evyopéevorcs iov TOv” Apeos Gyxpuç 


és ró) èx Lupins vreíauara Xvoagévor. 


V 


TO THE LORD OF SEA AND LAND 
MACEDONIUS 
Na col, à vróvrov Bacided cal Koipave yains, 


avTiÜeuav Kpávrase umkërTu Teyyouevny, 


3 
Founder and harbour-god, do thou, O blessed one, send with a 
gentle breeze the outward-bound sail down smooth water to the 
open sea; and thou who keepest the points of the shore, guard 
the voyager for the Pythian shrine; and thenceforward, if all we 
singers are in Phoebus’ care, I will sail cheerily on with a fair- 
flowing west wind. 


4 
Thou who holdest sovereignty of swift-sailing ships, steed-loving 
god, and the great overhanging cliff of Euboea, give to thy 
worshippers a favourable voyage to the City of Ares, when they 
loose moorings from Syria. 
5 


This ship to thee, O king of sea and sovereign of land, I 
Crantas dedicate, this ship wet no longer, a feather tossed by the 
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Nia wodvrAavéwy Gvéneu Trepov, ç ere Seròs 
TOMNAKLS oiov cicerdaay A tn: 

Ilavra 8' àzrevrrápevos, hoor, éXmióa, rovrov, àéXXas, 
LG TOV UTEép yains Uyvtov HSpacapny. 


VI 
TO THE GODS OF SEA AND WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 
‘Tvots © Medtxépta cú Te Xavi?) pedéovca 
AevkoÜén mróvrov, Saipov dXe£lkaxe, 
N5pyjócov Te yopot, xai kVpara, Kal ov Ilóocióov 
«ai OphiE avéuov mprirare Zédvupe, 
"Ixaot pe hépotte Sta Xa) kÜpa pvyóvra 
cov Ti yAvKEpay hova lletpaéos. 


VII 
TO POSEIDON, BY A FISHERMAN 
MACEDONIUS 
Aixrvoy axpoporBbov ' Áusvriyos audi tpraivy 
doe YÉPOV àXiov rravaápevos KapLaTov, 
'Es 6€ IToceióaova kai ddpupoy oidpa ÜaXdo os 


eimev aT 0oT.évóov Odkpvov ek BXedapov: 


wandering winds, whereon many a time I deemed in my terror 
that I drove to death ; now renouncing all, fear and hope, sea and 
storms, I have planted my foot securely upon earth. 


6 


O Melicerta son of Ino, and thou, sea-green Leucothea, mistress 
of Ocean, deity that shieldest from harm, and choirs of the 
Nereids, and waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyrus, 
gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped through the 
broad wave, safe to the sweet shore of the Peiraeus. 


7 
Old Amyntichus tied his plummeted fishing-net round his fish- 
spear, ceasing from his sea-toil, and spake towards Poseidon and 
the salt surge of the sea, letting a tear fall from his eyelids: ‘ Thou 
knowest, blessed one, I am weary ; and in an evil old age, clinging 
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Oloba, uáxap, kékunka’ karod & ert ynpaos nut 
AAAVTOS mBdoxet yuLoraKns mevin' 

@pévrov čti omaîpov TÒ yepóvrvov, NA. ATO Yans, 
ws €0érers ueüéov Kal yOovi kat merdyet. 


VIII 
TO PALAEMON AND INO 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Aehbavov audixractov adimdavéos ocoNomévópas 

TobTo kar. evraudÜov ketuevov vjiovos 
Avoca. rerpópryviov, ürav medopvyuévov adpo, 

Torà ÜaXaccaín EavOev vmró oTthads 
‘Eppovas ékíyavev, öte ypurniou Téxvn 

el\xe Tov ex TeAdyous (xOvoevTa oXov, 
Ebpov 9 néprnce Uaraipove marði Kai 'lvot, 

Salmo. eivanriors dovs Tépas eivdXtov. 


IX 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE FISHING-NETS 
APOLLONIDES 
TpotyXav an’ àvÜpakvijs Kai puKida ool, ALpeEviTe 
"Apteut, Swpedpat Maris o duxtuBonros, 


Poverty keeps her youth and wastes my limbs; give sustenance 
to a poor old man while he yet draws breath, but from the land, 
O ruler of both earth and sea as thou wilt.’ 


Š 


This broken fragment of a sea-wandering scolopendra, lying 
on the sandy shore, twice four fathom long, all befouled with froth, 
much torn under the sea-washed rock, Hermonax chanced upon 
when he was hauling a draught of fishes out of the sea as he plied 
his fisher's craft ; and having found it, he hung it up to the boy 
Palaemon and Ino, giving the sea-marvel to the sea-deities. 


E) 
A red mullet and a hake from the embers to thee, Artemis of the 
Haven, I Menis the caster of nets offer, and a brimming cup of wine 
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Oo 
C3 


M > / 
Kai Swpov kepácas icoyeihéa, kal tpipos dprov 
* , / 
avov émiÜpa)cas, THY Teviypny Ouciny: 
) > 7 , ` 
Av hs por mayobévra SiSov Onpdpacww alëy 


Ó (í 2 \ 6é6 f / / 
LKTU@’ GOL O€0OTAL TAYTA, pakraipa, Niva. 


X 
TO PRIAPUS OF THE SHORE 
MAECIUS 
Aiyiarira pine, caynvevtipes &09kav 
pa Tap’ axtains col Tad’ eradenrins, 
Obvvov everAWaTOLO ivov Bvacópaci póußov 
ppdéavres yXavkats v mapóðois mreXdryevs: 
Pyyiveoy Kpntipa, kai aùtToúpynTov épeixns 
BáÜpov, id vadénv oivoddxoy KÚMKa, 
Qs àv úr’ Opynopav Nervyiopévoy &ykorrov Lyros 
aumavons Enpny irav éXavvópevos. 


XI 
TO APOLLO OF LEUCAS 
PHILIPPUS 


5 & f / / 
Aevxddos avr Uv &yov vavrais THETKOTOY 0yÜo, 
^ ` f / 
Gorge, tov '"lovío Novopevoyv Textryet, 


mixed strong, and a broken crust of dry bread, a poor man's 
sacrifice; in recompense whereof give thou nets ever filled with 
prey ; to thee, O blessed one, all meshes have been given. 


IO 


Priapus of the seashore, the trawlers lay before thee these gifts 
by the grace of thine aid from the promontory, having imprisoned a 
tunny shoal in their nets of spun hemp in the green sea-entrances : 
a beechen cup and a rude stool of heath and a glass cup holding 
wine, that thou mayest rest thy foot weary and cramped with 
dancing while thou chasest away the dry thirst. 


II 


Phoebus who holdest the sheer steep of Leucas, far seen of 
mariners and washed by the Ionian sea, receive of sailors this 
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A¿éËa, mAoTHpwV pays xepubvpéa caita 
Kal oTrovony ÒALYN kwpvapérgv KUALKL 

Kai Bpayudeyyitov Avyvou cérXas èk Broperdovs 
OATS Nutelle? TivopEevovy TTOMATL, 

"Av àv LMIKOtS ert Ò iotia wéprpov antny 


/ 
ovptov 'Ákr.akovs avvOpopov eis ALpevas. 


XII 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE WAYS 
ANTIPHILUS 

Eivodin, coi tovde pinys àvcÜrkaro Kopons 

mitov oOovrropis avpoXov ' AvriduXos: 
"Hoda yàp eùywrğoı KatyKoos, 700a keXevÜous 

AaS ov TONAN) Ó N) Yápis, GAN’ oain. 
My &é Tis huerépov pap wn yepi papryós obits 

ávÜéuaros cvXáv ác aXés ovd’ oiya. 


XIII 
TO THE TWIN BRETHREN 
CALLIMACHUS 
Prov 6 ue o T:)0as Evaivetos (ov yap éywye 


ryvyv c ko) vins AVTL pe THS LONS 


mess of hand-kneaded barley-bread and a libation mingled in a 
little cup, and the gleam of a brief-shining lamp that drinks with 
half-saturate mouth from a sparing oil-flask ; in recompense whereof 
be gracious, and send on their sails a favourable wind to run with 
them to the harbours of Actium. 


L2 


Thou of the Ways, to thee Antiphilus dedicates this hat from 
his own head, a voucher of his wayfaring ; for thou wast gracious 
to his prayers, wast favouring to his paths ; and his thank-offering 
is small indeed but sacred. Let not any greedy traveller's hand 
snatch our gift ; sacrilege 1s perilous even in little things. 


13 


He who set me here, Euaenetus, says (for of myself I know not) 
that I am dedicated in recompense of his single-handed victory, 
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AyKetobar ydrxevov ddéxtopa TuvSapldnow: 
mioTeúw Daidpov radi Pirokevisew. 


XIV 
TO ARTEMIS THE HEALER 
PHILIPPUS 

Zmuvos kai Antods Onpookóre Tok Sti Kouvpn, 

Apreyus d) Oaddpovs Tots dpéwv &Xayes, 
Nobcov rv atuyepny avOnuepov ¿k Bacidjos 

écOrordtov Téuvrass äypis “TrepBopéwv: 
Loi yàp brép Bopðv àruóv MBávoro Pirros 

péeEer, KadrLOuTa@v ráTpov dpeLovdpov. 


XV 
TO ASCLEPIUS 
THEOCRITUS 
"HA8e kai és Miratov o rod Iatnovos vias 
inThpt voowy avdpl cvvoitouevos 
N 4 e 3 $4 3 `À $ € ^ 
Lia, OS uiv êT àuap acl ÜÓvéea aiv ikvetTat, 
Kai TOO’ am’ evo ovs yA Wat’ ¿yaxXua kéüpov, 
3 / "d ^ ` » e N 
Heriovi yapw yAadupas xepós ákpov vrroo às 
/ M ’ > ww ^ ) ee / 
piov: o Ò eis épyov mrácav apre véyvav. 


I the cock of brass, to the Twin Brethren ; I believe the son of 
Phaedrus the Philoxenid. 


I4 
Huntress and archer, maiden daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
Artemis to whom are given the recesses of the mountains, this 
very day send away beyond the North Wind this hateful sickness 
from our most noble lord ; for so above thine altars will Philippus 
offer vapour of frankincense, doing goodly sacrifice of a hill- 
pasturing boar. 


I5 
Even to Miletus came the son of the Healer to succour the 
physician of diseases Nicias, who ever day by day draws near 
him with offerings, and had this image carved of fragrant cedar, 
promising high recompense to Eetion for his cunning of hand; 
and he put all his art into the work. 
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XVI 
TO THE WATER NYMPHS 
HERMOCREON 
Nónda, épvdpiades, rais “Eppoxpéwv ráàe dwpa 
ela aro, KaAALWdou TidaKos AYTLTUXOY, 
Xaípere, kal otetBort’ épatois rociv vdaToevTa 


A / 
róv6e Sopov, kaÜapo0 TipTAapEVaL Tróparos. 


XVII 
TO PAN PAEAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Zol rade, cvpucrà opaymóNe uetAwxe óatpov, 
" m f / oo f 
aryve NoeTpoxowy Koipave Naiáócv, 
Adpov "Yryetvos érev£ev, dy apyanrens ATÒ VOÚTOV 
3 / 5 e A / 7 
autos, üva£, tryin Onxao mpootedacas: 
Tlaot yap év texéecow épots àvaoavov éréot ns 


3 x y A 7 x 3 ÀN / 
ovk òvap, GANA péaovs ?)parmos Gundi óponous. 


XVIII 
TO HERACLES OF OETA 


DIONVSIUS 
‘Hpaxrees Tonyiva rovvAdGor ös Te kai Oitny 


«ai Baldy evdévdpou mpava marteîs Dorons, 


16 


Water Nymphs, before whom Hermocreon laid these gifts when 
he came on the bright-welling spring, fare you well, and may your 
lovely feet tread this watery house while you fill it with a pure 
draught. 

17 

This for thee, O pipe-player, minstrel, gracious god, holy lord of 
the Naiads who pour their urns, Hyginus made as a gift, whom 
thou, O protector, didst draw nigh and make whole of his hard 
sickness ; for among all my children thou didst stand by me visibly, 
not in a dream of night, but about the mid-circle of the day. 


18 
Heracles who treadest on stony Trachis and on Oeta and the 
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Le / * 
ToüTó cot aypotépns Atovictos aùtòs éXaígs 


x > N / ^ 
XAwpov amo Opemrávo Üfke rauav pómaXov. 


XIX 


TO APOLLO AND THE MUSES 


THEOCRITUS 
Ta poda rà Spocdevta kai & karámvkvos éxelva 
épTrUAXos ketrau Tals EMkovaow, 
Tai òè neXdpuvXXoi Gddvas tiv, I1óte Hav, 
Aegis émet mérpa ToDTÓ ToL ayAdicer 
Bopov Ò aipd&es Kepaos Tpáyos ob Tos ó náXos 
TeppivOou Tparyav &axarov axpépova. 


XX 
TO APHRODITE OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE 
MOERO 
Ketoas 01) ypucéay vró TaováOa Tay ’Adpoditas, 
Botpv, Atwvvaov tTANO6peEvos oTayóvı, 
OÙÒ ETL Tot patnp épatov Trepi KAHpa Badrodca 
pvoe virep KPATOS VEKTapEoY TETAXOY. 


deep brow of tree-clad Pholoe, to thee Dionysius offers this green 
staff of wild olive, cut off by him with his bill-hook. 


I9 
These dewy roses and yonder close-curled wild thyme are laid 
before the maidens of Helicon, and the dark-leaved laurels before 
thee, Pythian Healer, since the Delphic rock made this thy 
cognisance ; and on the altar shall bleed this white-horned he-goat, 
who nibbles the tip of the terebinth shoot. 


20 


Thou liest in the golden portico of Aphrodite, O grape-cluster 
filled full of Dionysus’ juice, nor ever more shall thy mother twine 
round thee her lovely tendril or above thine head put forth her 
honeyed leaf. 
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X XI 


TO APHRODITE, BY CALLISTION 
POSEIDIPPUS 
“A Kúrpov à te Kv0npa kai à Midnrtov erorxvets 
Kal TO kaXov Supins immokpórov ƏdTreÓov, 
"EA80:s aos KaXMoTío, $ Tov épactyy — 


> , ? > / ^" , N T 
ovo€e TOT oikelwv Qaev aro Tpobúvpoæv. 


XXII 
TO APHRODITE, BY LAIS 
PLATO 
‘H coBapov yeracaca kaf’ EXAa9os, 7 Tov épao TOv 
éco uv évi TrpoÜvpois Aais €yovaa véwv, 
Tn Ladin Tó x&rorTpov: érei Toin uév opacbat 


> f 
ovK €ÜÉXc, oin Ò mu Tapos ov duvvapat. 


XXIII 
TO APHRODITE, WITH A TALISMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"IUy£ 4 Nuots, 7 kai 6warróvriov éXketv 
avopa kai ek ÜaXayov Traióas émictapévn, 
Xpva«o TrouctAÜetoa, Stavyéos é£ üueÜvorov 


/ x ^ , f / 
YAUTTN, COL KELTAL, Kirpi, piħov kTEavov, 


2T 


Thou who inhabitest Cyprus and Cythera and Miletus and the 
fair plain of horse-trampled Syria, come graciously to Callistion, 
who never turned a lover away from her kindly porch. 


22 


I Lais who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that swarm 
of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the Paphian ; 
since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I was I cannot. 


23 
Nico's wryneck, that knows to draw a man even from overseas 
3 


and girls out of their wedding-chambers, chased with gold, carven 
out of translucent amethyst, lies before thee, Cyprian, for thine 
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llopóupéns duro parach Tplyt uécca debeiaa, 
T)s Aapıocains Ecivia happaxisos. 


XXIV 
TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Awwdvupa kal Ppvyins mvupixaéos dudurorcidca 
Tpavas THY pukpijv, usjrep, ApiotodcKny 
Kovpny SevrHvns, maurórvia, kels bpévacov 
Kelis yápov úðpúvats, weipata Koupoctvas: 
‘Av? àv col Kata TONG mpovýia kai Tapa Boye 
rapÜevikenv éerivak évÜa kai évOa kóyay. 
XXV 
TO APHRODITE EUPLOIA 
GAETULICUS 
"Ayxiadou pyypivos émíakoTe, col ráde Tréumo 
Watotia, kai MTHS SOpa Ovntronrins: 
Avptov "lovíov yap éri mrAaTD kÜpa mepo 
omevowy ")ueréps KorTrov és Hidobéns: 
Ouptos AAN émiXaydov ép xai éperi Kal ta TQ, 


d x / > th NV 5a 
Óeo7oT, kal Oardpov Kvmrpi kai jiover. 


own possession, tied across the middle with a soft lock of purple 
lamb's wool, the gift of the sorceress of Larissa. 


24 
Mother who goest about Dindymus and the hill-spurs of fire- 
scarred Phrygia, mighty mistress, bring little Aristodice, daughter 
of Silene, to ripeness for wedding-chant and marriage, the term of 
her girlhood, for that she often in thy porches and by thine altar 
shook loose her maiden hair. 


25 
Guardian of the seabeach, to thee I send these cakes, and the 
gifts of a scanty sacrifice; for to-morrow I shall cross the broad 
wave of the Ionian sea, hastening to our Eidothea's arms. Ah, 
shine thou favourably on my love as on my mast, O Cyprian, 
mistress alike of the bride-chamber and the beach. 
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XXVI 
TO THE GOD OF CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
To ue Kavomíra KaXXíiaTtov eixocu púas 
TAovatov 7) Kputiov Avyvov EOnKke Bea, 
Evéapéva mepi matdos  Areridos’ és 9. éuà heyyn 
aOpnoas dnoes: “Komepe, TOS émeoes. 


XXVII 


TO ISIS, WITH A TRESS OF IA TI 
PALLADAS 
'Avri Boos yxpucéou T avalnpatos lort Tovade 
Onxato Tovs Avrrapovs Llapdidstoy T Xoragovs* 
°H òè Geds TovTOW yavuTas vXéov Ep “ATrOAA@Y 


ypvow ov ek kvóov Kpotcos meure Oeo. 


XXVIII 


TO HERACLES, WITII A SHIELD 
HEGESIPPUS 
Aé£at u "HpakXews ' ApyeoTpárov tepóv OmrXov, 
3 N M y / 
obpa mort £eo ràv Tactdaba kekXuuéva 
I'npaXéa reXé00wut Yop@v aiovoa Kat uvær’ 


apkeiro otuyepa Orjpus '"EvvaXcov. 


26 
To the god of Canopus Callistion, wife of Critias, dedicates me, 
a lamp enriched with twenty wicks, in payment of her vow for her 
child Apeliis ; and regarding my splendours thou wilt say, * How 
art thou fallen, O Evening Star!’ 


27 

Instead of burnt-offering and dedicated gold Pamphilion lays 
these shining tresses before Isis; and the goddess is prouder of 
them than Apollo of the gold that Croesus sent to the god out of 
Lydia. 

| 28 . 

Receive me, O Heracles, the consecrated shield of Archestratus, 
that leaning against thy polished portico I may grow old in 
ML of dances and hymns; let the War-God's hateful strife be 
satisfied. 


^ 
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XXIX 
TO THE MILESIAN ARTEMIS 


NICIAS 


MéXXov &pa otuyepav Kaye more 8ñpu “Apnos 
exTpoduTobvaa xopóv mapÜeviov dieu 
"ApréjA08 Trepi vaóv, ' Ear(£cvos Oa w Onxev 
Xeukov éme keívov yfjpas érewpe péNN. 


XXX 


TO ATHENE ERGANE 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Kepxida trav 0pÜpwà xeXi&ovióov dua dwovà 
peNmouévav, iot@yv IllaxXXa60s aXkvova, 
Tov te kapnBapéovra roduppotBontov &rpakrov 
KNWOTH pa oTpEeTTAs evOpouov áprreóóvas, 
Kai rnvas kai tovde hirnraxatov carabioxor, 
OTAHOVOS acKNnTOU Kal TOAUTTAS HUaKa, 
Hais ayabou 'TeXécvXXa. AvokXéos & diroepyos 
etpoxopuwv Kovpa Orjkaro ŠecTrorutóu, 


29 


So I was destined, I also, one day to abandon the hateful strife 
of Ares and hear the maiden choirs around Artemis’ temple, where 
Epixenus placed me when white old age began to waste his limbs. 


30 

The shuttle that sang at morning with the earliest swallows’ cry, 

kingfisher of Pallas’ loom, and the heavy-headed twirling spindle, 

light-running spinner of the twisted yarn, and the bobbins, and 

this basket, friend to the distaff, keeper of the spun warp-thread 

and the reel, Telesilla, the industrious daughter of good Diocles, 
dedicates to the Maiden, mistress of wool-dressers. 
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XXXI 


TO THE ORCHARD GOD 
ZONAS 

'Aprwxavi) podv Te Kal apriyvovv TÕE HOV 

Kal puTLoopAoLov aükov eToupáriov 
IIopóvpeóv te Bórpvv peOuTridaka TuKvoppaya 

Kal Kapvov YAwpHS aprióopov Xerrióos 
'Aypovory tõde uovoaTOpÜvryyi Mpito 

OnKxev 0 captroduna€, Gevópiaksv Quc mv. 


XXXII 


TO DEMETER AND THE SEASONS 
ZONAS 


Anot AtKpain Kal evavrakxogoitiow “Opats 
"Hpova£ meviyphs eË oXuynpoc (ns 

Moîpav adwita aTáXvos TrávoTrepuá Te TaUTa 
dompv emi TNaKivou ToD’ Elero Tp(TmoŠos, 


^ 34. 7 £ ^ 
"EK uucpov oMvywa: méTaTo yàp où péya ToUTo 





KNrpiov €v Xvrrpi) 759€ yewrodin. 


31 


This fresh-cloven pomegranate and fresh-downed quince, and 
the wrinkled navel-fig, and the purple grape-bunch spirting wine, 
thick-clustered, and the nut fresh-stripped of its green husk, 
to this rustic staked Priapus the keeper of the fruit dedicates, an 
offering from his orchard trees. 


32 


To Demeter of the winnowing-fan and the Seasons whose feet 
are in the furrows Heronax lays here from a poor little plough- 
land their share of ears from the threshing-floor, and these mixed 
seeds of pulse on a slabbed table, the least of a little; for no great 
inheritance is this he has gotten him, here on the barren hill. 
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AX XIII 
TO THE CORN GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 
ApáypaTtá co. Ywpou piKpavrakos, @ duXóTVpe 
Anot, Sworxréns Üfjkcv apoupotovos 
EvoTaxvv aunoas tov viv arópovr: adda Kal abris 


ek kaħaunTopins apv hépor 8péravov. 


XXXIV 
TO THE GODS OF THE FARM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
AiytBaty Tobe Mavi xai edxapr@ Avovicw 
Kai Anot XOovin Evvoy EOnxa yépas, 
Aitéopat & avrous KaXà TwEa kai KaXov oivov 


«ai KaXov aunoa KAPTÒV at’ actaxvov. 
XXXV 
TO THE WEST WIND 


BACCHYLIDES 
Evdnpos tov vmov én’ aypod TovŠ' àvéÜnkev 
TO TvTOV avée“wv TLOTÁTÆ Leppe 
E£apuévo yap ot Abe Boa060s, 6ppa TaxtoTa 


/ L4 ‘N 3 3 » i 
ALKUNON TWETOVMOY KAPTOV aT GoTQXVOV. 


33 
These handfuls of corn from the furrows of a tiny field, Demeter 
lover of wheat, Sosicles the tiller dedicates to thee, having reaped 
now an abundant harvest; again likewise may he carry back his 
sickle blunted from shearing of the straw. 


34 
To Pan of the goats and fruitful Dionysus and Demeter Lady 
of Earth I dedicate a common offering, and beseech of them fair 
fleeces and fair wine and fair fruit of the corn-ears in my reaping. 


35 
Eudemus dedicates this shrine in the ñelds to Zephyrus, most 
bountiful of the winds, who came to aid him at his prayer, that he 
might right quickly winnow the grain from the ripe ears. 
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XXXVI 
TO PAN OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Kpnuvoßárav dixepwov Nvuoàv nyntopa lava 
dté ped’, Os métpivov TOVSE NEXOYYE SOpor, 
"Ixaov čupevai &gpav 0000 Ma THvdE uoXovres 


/ 74 
áeváov TrónaTos irav aTwaapeda. 


XXXVII 


TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS 
ANYTE 
DprEoxopa 00€ Iari kal avrArdowv Üéro Núupais 
pov v7r0 cKoTTLaS BevdoTos otovopos, 
Oŭvey tm’ afaréou Oépeos péya Kexunata 
Tabcav, opeEacat YEepat ueXvypóv Vowp. 


XXXVILI 


TO THE SHEPHERD GOD 
THEOCRITUS 
Addvis 0 Xevkóxpos, o KANH a úpuyyt MENG bov 
Boveorsxous Üuvovs üvOero avi vá6e, 
Tous tpntous 00vakas, TO Mayo BoxNov, o£vv ovra, 


veBpida, Tàu THpav å ToT Ewarodoper. 


36 
J 
We supplicate Pan, the goer on the cliffs, twy-horned leader of 
the Nymphs, who abides in this house of rock, to be gracious to 
us, whosoever come to this spring of ever-flowing drink to rid us 
of our thirst. 
37 
To bristly-haired Pan, and the Nymphs of the farm-yard, Theo- 
dotus the shepherd lays this gift under the crag, because they 
stayed him when very weary under the parching summer, holding 
out to him honey-sweet water in their hands. 


aS 
J 

White-skinned Daphnis, the player of pastoral hymns on his 
fair pipe, offers these to Pan, the pierced reeds, the stick for 


throwing at hares, a sharp javelin and a fawn-skin, and the scrip 
wherein once he carried apples. 
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XXXIX 
TO PAN, BY A HUNTER, A FOWLER, AND A FISHERMAN 
ARCHIAS 
Zol rade, ITlàv cxomipta, mavaloka Sapa civarpor 
Tpiluyes èk Tp.aa)s Üévro Mvoortasins' 
Aixtva uév Adis Onpav, Iiypns è rernvar 
AatpoTrédas, Kreitwp © eivaMovra diva: 
"Qv tov uév kai écavOes èv népt, Tov Ò ere Oeins 
eÜa ToxXov ÈV TovT@, Tov 0€ Kata Ópvóyovs. 
XL 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 
TobTo coi, "Apteus dia, KXeovvpos etcaT. yapa, 
TovTo' av Ó evOnpov Tod’ vmrépva xe piov, 
"Here cat’ eivoa(QvXXov pos toatl mótvia Baivess 


Z 
Sewov parpwrais éykovéovaa kvatv. 


XLI 
TO THE GODS OF THE CHASE 
CRINAGORAS | 
Liryrvyyes Nupdov evrridaxes, ai tTocov bdwp 


^ ^ N f 
ei8ovaa, akoMo0 TOVdE KATA T peóvos, 


39 
To thee, Pan of the cliff, three brethren dedicate these various 
gifts of their threefold ensnaring ; Damis toils for wild beasts, and 
Pigres springes for birds, and Cleitor nets that swim in the sea; 
whom do thou yet again make fortunate, one in the air, and one in 
the sea and one among the oakwoods. 


40 

This to thee, Artemis the bright, this statue Cleonymus set up ; 

do thou overshadow this oakwood rich in game, where thou goest 

afoot, our lady, over the mountain tossing with foliage, as thou 
hastest with thy terrible and eager hounds. 


41 
Fountained caverns of the Nymphs that drip so much water 
down this jagged headland, and echoing hut of pine-coronalled 


K 
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II vos T ?y9eaaa TiTVaTETTOLO KAN 
Thy vró Baccains moooi AéAOYXE TETPNS, 
€ / 2 32 A Š 7 $ 50 
lepá T àrypevratat yepavopvouv apKevloto 
mpoépuva, M OXoryées O "Epuéo tdpvares, 
Avraí @ Dojkovre kal evOnpoto OéxeaOe 
Xocávópov rTaxivfjs akÜX. éaghoccoins. 


XLII 


TO ARCADIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Tav éXadov Addova kal aud’ "Epvuáv0iv $6op 
voTá Te Onpovopov dhepBopévay Poroas 
Ilais o Oeapióeo Aactwvios eiXe Avkoppuas 
TANHEAS poup oTo Oovparos ovpiáxo, 
Aéppa òè kat O.képatov aro a TopÜvyrya uero ov 


aTaccápevos, Kovpa Üjke Tap’ drypórtót. 


XLIII 


TO APOLLO, WITH A HUNTER'S BOW 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
" AvÓpokXos, @TOAXOY, TOE TOL Képas, à ETL TrOVADY 


Onpa BaXev aypas eUakorrov eiye TUXqv: 


Pan, wherein he dwells under the feet of the rock of Bassae, and 
stumps of aged juniper sacred among hunters, and stone-heaped 
seats of Hermes, be gracious and receive the spoils of the swift 
stag-chase from Sosander prosperous in hunting. 


42 

This deer, that fed about Ladon and the Erymanthian water 
and the ridges of Pholoe haunted by wild beasts, Lycormas son of 
Thearidas of Lasion got, striking her with the diamond-shaped 
butt of his spear, and, drawing off the skin and the double-pointed 
antlers on her forehead, laid them before the Maiden of the country. 


43 
Androclus, O Apollo, gives this bow to thee, wherewith in the 
chase striking many a beast he had luck in his aim: since never 
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» N ^ ^ 
Obrrore yap T Xarykrós yupas é£üXro kepaías 
3N 
tos êT Hewat Xetpos ExnBoria. 
ʻO / ` -7 / y N 
Soart yap TOEOLO TravaypéeTis laxe vevpà 
, > > \ 37 ` / 
TOTTAKLS NY a'ypeUs epos ?) £uXoyov: 
J i / £s ^ 
AvO' àv col rode, ot9e, rò Aúgruov bdo áytwei 


xpvaeiats TrXéÉas petdiov ápduBéaas. 


XLIV 


TO PAN OF THE SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"O lav, hepBomévars iepày baru ve mro(uvaws 
KUpToV UIrép Xpvaéov yetros ieis Govákov, 
"Opp ai uév Xevkoto BeBpiOora Sapa váXakros 
oUÜactv és Krupévov trucva dépwor Sdpor, 
Lol 86 Karas Bwpoior Tapia Tápevos mócus aiyav 


Z > / / + 9. Z 
þoiviov ex Xactov oeTm0eos alp épiryg. 


XLV 


TO THE GOD OF ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 
"Aomropa, ILàv Xodufjra, Tade 2orparóvwos apotpevs 


3 3 5 / Vv f / 
avT evepyerins avlero a ov Tepéevn: 


did the arrow leap astray from the curved horn or speed vainly 
from his hand; for as often as the inevitable bowstring rang, 
so often he brought down his prey in air or thicket; wherefore 
to thee, O Phoebus, he brings this Lyctian weapon as an offering, 
having clasped it round with rings of gold. 


44 
O Pan, utter thy holy voice to the feeding flocks, running thy 
curved lip over the golden reeds, that so they may often bring 
gifts of white milk in heavy udders to Clymenus’ home, and for 
thee the lord of the she-goats, standing adorned by thine altars, 
may spirt the red blood from his shaggy breast. 


45 
These unsown domains, O Pan of the hill, Stratonicus the 
ploughman dedicates to thee in return of thy good deeds, saying 
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/ , 
Booxe Ò, ébn, yaipwov Ta cà Toipyia kai aéo YwpnY 
f ` ^ £ / 
dépKEO THY YAAKW MNKETL TEUVO LEVNY 
» € £ N 3 / , 7 7 
Alovov evpnoets Tò érravrov: évOade yap cot 


"H ` / ` z > Aé 
VO TEPTOMEVY KAL YA LOV ékreXeaet. 


* Feed in joy thine own flocks and look on thine own land, never 
more to be shorn with bronze; thou wilt find the resting-place 
a gracious one; for here charmed Echo will likewise fulfil her 
marriage with thee.’ 


HI 


MASS 


I 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
Bi To Karas Ovýorew aperas uépos éo Ti péyio Tov 
74v ek mrávrov TOUT atréverme Toy 
"EXXdÓ0. yap orrevdovtes éXevÜcpíav mepibeivar 


Keip’ aynpavTw Ypw@pevot eÜXoyíg. 


II 


ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
"Aaflea Tov kXéos olde pity Tepi watpics Üévres 
kváveov Üavárov apdeBarovTo védos 
Ov òè reOvact Üavovres, emei od aper) kaÜvmrepÜev 


Kubaivova’ avaye. d@patos é£ 'Aiteo. 


I 


If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all 


men Fortune gave this lot; for hastening to set a crown of free- 


dom on Hellas, we lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


2 


These men having set a crown of imperishable glory on their 


own land were folded in the dark cloud of death; yet being dead 
they have not died, since from on high their excellence raises them 
gloriously out of the house of Hades. 


149 
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III 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 
Tov yaígs kai vróvrov aperpletoaior keXeUOows 
VAÚTNV »yreípov, sreCorrópov TENAYOUS, 
'Ev rpwccais Sopdtav éxatovtdow eateyev apns 


/ ? f } y \ / 
>7rápTns' aic x vvecO ovpea, Kal TEAAYN. 


IV 


ON THE SAME 


SIMONIDES 
"O Ecl, dyyerrov NakeGauuoviíows OTt THOE 


^ 7 f f 
keiueÜa Tots keivov pnuact meÂopevot. 


V 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BATTLE 
MNASALCAS 
Oise vrárpav, morúðakpuv én’ avyévi Geo uüv éyovaav, 
pvopevo, Svodhepav àuóeBaXovro kovw, 

"Apvuvtas Ó apeTas aivov uéyav. ANNA TIS ao TOV 
/ ) } x f / e M f 
Toved éciOcv Üváokew TAATW UTEP TATpLÕOSŞ. 

5 


Him, who over changed paths of earth and sea sailed on the 
mainland and went afoot upon the deep, Spartan valour held back 
on three hundred spears ; be ashamed, O mountains and seas. 


4 


O passer-by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders. 


5 


These men, in saving their native land that lay with tearful fetters 
on her neck, clad themselves in the dust of darkness; and they win 


great praise of excellence; looking on them, let a citizen have 
courage to die for his country. 
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VI 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 


SIMONIDES 
Tovde 0i avOparwv àperàv ody (ero kamvòs 
8 / Ô f $ , / 
awWepa datopevns evpvxopov Teyéas, 
e / / ^ 
Ot BovXovro vróXw pv éXevÜepía reÜaXviav 


N "^ ` "^ 
maiot NEW, avTol Ò ev mpopáxotct Üavetv. 


VII 


ON THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Q Xpove wavtoiwy Ovnrots zravemíakore Šatuou, 
ayyedos muerTépou Tact yevovd Tabéwr, 
‘Os iepàv adtew merpópevori “EXXdba yopnv 
Botwrav KrEwots OvnoKxopev ev Sarrédots. 


VIII 


ON A SLAIN WARRIOR 
ANACREON 
Kaprepos év zroxéuots Tiuórpiros ov Tobe capa: 
"Apns Ó ovk ayadav deiderat, àXXà kakóv. 


6 


Through these men’s valour the smoke of the burning of wide- 
floored Tegea went not up to heaven, who chose to leave the city 
glad and free to their children, and themselves to die in forefront of 
the battle. 


7 


O Time, all-surveying deity of the manifold things wrought 
among mortals, carry to all men the message of our fate, that 
striving to save the holy soil of Greece we die on the renowned 
Boeotian plains. 


Š 


Valiant in war was Timocritus, whose monument this is; but 
Ares spares the coward, and not the brave. 
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IX 
ON THE SLAIN IN A BATTLE IN THESSALY 
AESCHYLUS 
Kvavénņ xai rovode pevéyyeas @xXecev Guópas 
Moipa "roXvppnvov matpiða pvopévovus- 
Zoo 66 hOipévev mréXerat kXéos, ot more ryvious 


/ / 
TAnpoves 'Occai(av üpdiécavro Koviv. 


a 
ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT THE BATTLE OF CHALCIS 
SIMONIDES 
Aipguos edunOnuev trò mTuyi ona © éd nutu 
éyyudev Eùpimov dnpocia Kéyutat, 
Ovx adixws: épatny yap àáreXécapev veornta 
Tonxeiny roXéuov beEdpevor vepérnv. 
XI 
ON THE ERETRIAN EXILES IN PERSIA 
PLATO 
Oise wor’ Avyatow BapvBpopov oiua Avrovres 
'ExBarávov meciw keiueÜa pecoatio. 
Xaipe kXvry) Tote Tatpis "Epérpia, yaiper ’APHvar 
yettoves KuBSoins, yaîpe ÓáXaaca didn. 


9 
These men also, the steadfast among spears, dark Fate destroyed 
as they defended their native land rich in sheep; but they being 
dead their glory is alive, who woefully clad their limbs in the dust 
of Ossa. 
IO 


We fell under the fold of Dirphys, and a memorial is reared 
over us by our country near the Euripus, not unjustly ; for we lost’ 
lovely youth facing the rough cloud of war. 


II 


We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in 
the mid-plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once 
our country, farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea. 
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XII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
Ev Boíns yévos écuév 'Eperpucóv, ayy 86 Lovaowv 
keijeÜa* hed yains docov ad’ uerépns. 


XIII 
ON TAESCHVIUS 
AESCHYLUS 
AloxvXov Evdopiovos ’AOnvaiov róðe xevOet 
pvůpa KatapGipevov mupoddpoto T'éxas: 
Arxiv & evdoxiwov Mapadadviov Noos av clot 
«ai Babvyattnes Midos émioTápevos. 


NIV 
ON AN EMPTY TOMB IN TRACHIS 
EUPHORION 
Ov Tpnyts se AiMetos és GaTéa AcUKA kaXvrret 
ovd’ 7) kváveov ypáppa Xaxobaa Trérpn, 
AANA rà uév Aorixns Te kai aiTrewtjs Apakávoto 
I«áptov pyacecu küpa Trepi kpokáXats* 
Avrit Ò eyo Eevins ILoXvyjajóeos 7) reve) y 0v 
wyxoOny Apvóm ev diwact év Borávas. 


12 


We are Eretrians of Euboea by blood, but we lie near Susa, 
alas! how far from our own land. 


I3 
Aeschylus son of Euphorion the Athenian this monument hides, 
who died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the 
Marathonian grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it. 


14 

Not rocky Trachis covers over thy white bones, nor this stone 

with her dark blue lettering; but them the Icarian wave dashes 

about the shingle of Doliche and steep Dracanon ; and 1, this empty 

earth, for old friendship with Polymedes, am heaped among the 
thirsty herbage of Dryopis. 
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XV 
ON A GRAVE AT MEROÉ 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eis ’AiSnv lleia kariXvots eir am’  AOnvov 
o Te(yous elTe vékvs vioceat èr Mepóns 
M3) cé y àvidro márpns aro rfjNe Üavóvra: 


TrávToÜev ets 0 dépov eis ' Ain avepos. 


XVI 
ON A GRAVE AT CYZICUS 
BRYCIUS 

2 M $ Pe f N 3 ` f " 5 ya 3 'AQ ^ 
Arus eyo: Ketum yap eun TOMS’ EK ÒE p NVÆV 

Aoryos “Apys 'IraXóv mpiv mor éAnicato, 
Kai 0éro “Pwpaiwy roruntida: vov 66 Óavovans 

3 / / Z 3 / 

ocTéa vynoain Kuçucos nudiacev. 
Xaipots *) Üpédraca, kai 1) nerémevra NaYOVGA 


VOdv pe, kai *) KOATOLS Uo Tara óeËanëum. 


XVII 
ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
PLATO 
Naunyov Tagos eiit 0 0 avTiov éoi yewpyov 


Os &XL Kal yain Evvos Ürmeor ’Aidns. 


I5 
Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from 
Athens or takest thy journey from Meroé; let it not vex thee to 
have died so far away from home; from all lands the wind that 
blows to Hades is but one. 
16 
I am an Athenian woman; for that was my city; but from 
Athens the wasting War-god of the Itahans took me for spoil long 
ago and made a Roman citizen ; and now that I am dead, seagirt 
Cyzicus wraps my bones. Fare thou well, O land that nurturedst 
me, and thou that thereafter didst hold me, and thou that at last 
hast taken me to thy breast. 
7 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked ; and that opposite me, of a 
husbandman ; for a common Hades lies beneath sea and earth. 
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XVIII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
IIXorfpes cwfourbe kai el àXi kal Kata yatav, 


x ÀN A A 
tote ÒÈ vaunyod ohua mapepyóuevot. 


XIX 
ON THE SAME 
THEODORIDES 
Naunyot rados eit od 66 wrée kai yap 00 ñuets 
Oowed’, ai Noval vies èmovromópovv, 


XX 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Ein vrovroTópo moos obptos* ñu & ap’ anrns, 
ws eué, Tois "Aidew TpoagTENdon Muécw, 
Meudéc Qo un Xatrua kakófevov, ANN Eo TOApav 


/ f. f 
ooTtts ah’ nueTépov meiopaT éduce Tadov. 


NS 3 
ON THE SAME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
NavríXe, uù) 7reÜov Tivos évÜáGe róu[Bos 09 cipi, 


/ 7 
ANN avTos TrüvrOV TUyXave xpuaorépov. 


18 
Well be with you, O mariners, both at sea and on land; but 
know that you pass by the grave of a shipwrecked man. 


u 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 
while we perished, the other ships sailed on over the sea. 


20 

May the seafarer have a prosperous voyage; but if, like me, the 
gale drive him into the harbours of Hades, let him blame not the 
inhospitable sea-gulf, but his own foolhardiness, that loosed moor- 
ings from our tomb. 

21 

Mariner, ask not whose tomb I am here, but be thine own 

fortune a kinder sea. 
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XXII 
ON THE SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tis £évos, © vaunyé; Aeóuruyos évOade vexpov 
ebpev èr aiytarous, Yaoe 06 THOE TAPH 
Aaxpúcas érixnpov éòv Biov: ov06 yap avTos 


Hhovyos, aiOvin 9 ica ÜaXaccoTropet. 


XXIII 
ON THE EMPTY TOMB OF ONE LOST AT SEA 
GLAUCUS 
Où xóvis od8’ oro mrérprs Bdpos, adr’ "Epaotrrov 
iv écopás aŭt) Taca ÜáXacca tapos’ 
"OXero yap avv ut ta Ó óoTéa Tov ToT éketvov 


7 3 / N , tL 
TrUÜerat, atOviats yywota povats eveTrety. 


XXIV 
ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES 
'Hept Vepáveta, kakov Aémas, wheres "lo pov 
THAE Kal és SkvÜéov waxpov opáv Tavaiv 
M76 zréXas vatew YKerpwvixov oiua ÜaXáaans 


dyKea vidopéevas auhi Medoupiddos: 


22 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? Leontichus found me here 
a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with tears 
for his own calamitous life: for neither is he at peace, but flits like 
a gull over the sea. 

23 

Not dust nor the light weight of a stone, but all this sea that 
thou beholdest is the tomb of Erasippus; for he perished with his 
ship, and in some unknown place his bones moulder, and the sea- 
gulls alone know them to tell. 


24 

Cloudcapt Geraneia, cruel steep, would thou hadst looked on 
far Ister and long Scythian Tanais, and not lain nigh the surge of 
the Sceironian sea by the ravines of the snowy Meluriad rock: but 
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Nov Ò o uév év ró 0S véKus* OL 06 ¿ 
V Ò 0 MEV €V TOUT@ Kpu€p0çs vékvs* oi 06 Bapetav 
Z ^ ^ 
vauTiAinu keveot THE Booi tapou. 


XXV 
ON THE SAME 
DAMAGETUS 
/ , 
Kai more Oupwdns, Tà map Nma ryõca kalov, 
Òi ⁄ M ^ »y / 

matt AUK@ keveóv ToOTov Éxeve rádov. 
Ouóë yap oOveinu rayev Koviv, ANNA TLS dci) 

GOvvuds, 9 vycwv Ilovriá8ov tes EXEL, 
"E Q’ e / i / x 3 Z / 

vU 0 Ye TOU TavTwY kTepécov QTep daTéa haiver 


` 3 5 / / e 
yupvos eT á£eivov keíuevos airytadov. 


XXVI 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Eupou pe tenyeia kal aimnecoa Katauyls 

«al vv& kai dvodpepns kóuaTa Tavdvains 
"Efa ’Opiwvos: amadtabov 68 Bloo 

KaXXataxpos AwugvkoU uéaca 0éaou merdyevs' 
Kayo pèv Tovro Oweüpuevos vyOvot kÜpua 


OxXeUjau YrevaTns Ó oUTos éreoTt AL0os. 


now he 1s a chill corpse in ocean, and the empty tomb here cries 
aloud of his heavy voyage. 


25 
Thymodes also, weeping over unlooked-for woes, reared this 
empty tomb to Lycus his son; for not even in a strange land did 
he get a grave, but some Thynian headland or Pontic island holds 
him, where, forlorn of all funeral rites, his shining bones lie naked 
on an inhospitable shore. 


26 


À rough and steep-down squall out of the East, and night, and 
the waves of the gloomy setting of Orion were my bane, and I 
Callaeschrus lost my hold of life as I sped through the mid Libyan 
sea : so I am rolled drifting in ocean, to be the prey of fishes, and 
this stone says falsely that it 1s over me. 
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XXVII 
ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Iláca 0áXacca 0áXacca: Ti Kuz)Adóas ?) oe revóv" EAs 
«bua kai 'O£e(as eà uepdoueÜ0a ; 
"AAXcs robvou Exovow rel Ti pe TOY mpoovyóvra 
Kelva Xkapoatebs auhexaruwe Muy ; 
Nootipov evrroinv ápiTÓ ris" Ós TÁ ye TOVTOU 


TovTos, 0 TULBEvbels oldev ' Apwo raryópns. 


XXVIII 
ON ARISTON OF CYRENE, LOST AT SEA 
THEAETETUS 
Navr(Xot à s Xoovres, o Kvpyvatos 'Apio rov 
TávTas wep Eeviov Mocerat vpe Atos 
Eireiv marpi Mévovi, map 'Inapíaus bt mëTpats 


^ M 
Ketta, ev Aiyaiw upov adels merdyet. 


XXIX 
ON BITON OF AMPHIPOLIS, LOST AT SEA 
NICAENETUS 
'Hptov eiui Bitwvos, 00osmope: ei 66 Topoumu 
Aetrov eis avT1)Y Epyeas ApdíroXw, 


27 
Everywhere the sea is the sea ; why idly blame we the Cyclades 
or the narrow wave of Helle and the Needles? in vain have they 
their fame; or why when I had escaped them did the harbour of 
Scarphe whelm me? Pray whoso will for a fair passage home ; that 
the sea’s way is the sea, Aristagoras knows who is buried here. 


28 


O sailing mariners, Aniston of Cyrene prays you all, in the name 
of Zeus the Protector, to tell his father Meno that he lies by the 
Icarian rocks, having given up the ghost in the Aegean sea. 


29 
I am the grave of Biton, O wayfarer; and if leaving Torone 
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EA ^ N / T3 ei M! / 5 ^ 
LIT Cur ucaryopa, TTG LOO P OTL TOV J4^0vor QUT) 


LTpupovins 'Epídov àXecac Tr'avévaín. 


XXX 
ON POLYANTHUS OF TORONE, LOST AT SEA 
PHAEDIMUS 


Aiao lloXvavOov, dv edvéris, à TapapetBwv, 
vuppiov èv THB OjKev ' Apuarayópyg 
AcEapévn oroduny Te kal dartéa (róv è Šucaëç 
orecev Aiyaiou küpa rept Xxiabov) 
Avopopov ópÜpwot piv èTe} vékvv ixGuBorrjes, 
Ectve, Topwvaiwy eiAkvaav és Aupéva. 


XXXI 
ON A WAYSIDE TOMB 
NICIAS 
"I&£ev um’ aiyeipoioiv, emel capes, évOaO , odtra, 
kai TiO’ &c cov iov Tidakos áperépas, 
Mvácaw 0é kpávav kai aom po0., ay éri l'(AXo 


Liuwos atrohOiuévw marði mapibpbera:. 


thou goest even to Amphipolis, tell Nicagoras that the wind from 
Strymon at the setting of the Kids lost him his only son. 


30 

I bewail Polyanthus, O thou who passest by, whom Aristagore 

his wife laid newly-wedded in the grave, having received dust and 

bones (but him the ill-blown Aegean wave cast away off Sciathus), 

when at early dawn the fishermen drew his luckless corpse, O 
stranger, into the harbour of Torone. 


un 

Sit beneath the poplars here, wayfarer, when thou art weary, and 

drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 
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XXXI 
ON THE CHILDREN OF NICANDER AND LYSIDICE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Els d8e NuxdvSpov rékvov Tádos: ëv aos aovs 


f z 
dvuce Tàu iepày Avowdixas ryeveav. 


XXXIII 
ON A BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
" Apri pe yevópevov £oüs Bpépos nptace Saipwr 
ovK 010 elt à yaÜÀv altos eire karv 
' Ag jpor Aida, Ti pe výmiov Tjprraaas éx0pós; 


if ` t 
ci omevoets; ov coi måvTes oheouela ; 


XXXIV 
ON A CHILD OF FIVE 
LUCIAN 


Tlaiéa ue mevtaétnpov axnoéa Oupov éyovra 
vXeu)s “Aidns Horace KaXXipaxov: 
' AXXd. ue ui) KAaloLS: Kal yap BLoToLo ueréa xov 


/ M / ^ f ^ 
Tavpov, kai Tavpwyv ràv BuoToto Kakàv. 


32 
This is the single tomb of Nicander’s children; the light of a 
single morning ended the sacred offspring of Lysidice. 


33 
Me a baby that was just tasting life heaven snatched away, I 
know not whether for good or for evil; insatiable Death, why hast 
thou snatched me cruelly in infancy? Why hurriest thou? Are we 
not all thine in the end? 


34 
Me Callimachus, a five-years-old child whose spirit knew not 
grief, pitiless Death snatched away; but weep thou not for me; 
for little was my share in life, and little in life’s ills, 
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XXXV 
ON A CHILD OF SEVEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ayyere De vns “Epunh, ti VO 
YY prepovns Epp, Tiva TóvŠe mpoméurress 
eis TOV ametOntov Táprapov `A (Še ; 
Moipa Tis aixéduos tov ' Apía cy Pras’ an abpys 
érraeri), uéca os & éotw 6 mats ryeveTó v. 
Aakpvxap?)s IXoórov, où 7veiuara távra Bporeva 


M Z ^ $ 
coi véuerau; Tí Tpvtyás budhaxas rnXuclgs ; 


XXXVI 
ON A BOY OF TWELVE 


CALLIMACHUS 


Awéexeth tov maia ramp áméÜnke PirwvTrTos 
évOdde, THY TOAAHY EXrida, NworéAqv. 


XXXVII 


ON CLEOETES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


ILaióos arropOipévoro KXeoírov tod Mevecaiy pov 


m 9 ^ y 5 e N ` z0 
HVN écopov OLKTELP , WS KANOS àv eÜavev. 


35 
Hermes messenger of Persephone, whom usherest thou thus to 
the laughterless abyss of Death? A cruel fate snatched Ariston 
from the fresh air at seven years old, and the child stands between 
his parents. Pluto delighting in tears, are not all mortal spirits 
allotted to thee ? why dost thou strip the unripe grapes of youth? 


36 
Philip his father laid here the twelve-years-old child, his high 
hope, Nicoteles. 
37 
Looking on the monument of a dead boy, Cleoetes son of 
Menesaechmus, pity him who was so beautiful and died. 
L 
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XXXVIII 


ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Où rò Üaveiv åNyeiwóv, émel TO ye TG TETPWTAL, 
¿AA pw Hrexins Kal yovéwv mpoTepov. 
Od yápov, ody bpévasov dav, ov viuda XékTpa, 


a y ^ 3 7 / 
ketua, EPOS TONA Qv, ETTOMEVOS TNEOVOD. 





XXXIX 
ON A BOY OF NINETEEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xaípew Tov kata yas eumas, Eéve, Avoyévn ue 
as 35 N x ^ A / m E 3 / 
Baiv émi sàv mpakw vvyxavé O àv éQéXew: 
3 M ` e N A 3 / 
Epveaxaidexeris yap vo otuyepas éQauáa Ov 
/ N / ` \ s) 
vovcOU Kai Neira TOV YAUKUY GEALOV. 


XL 


ON A SON, BY HIS FATHER 
PHANIAS 
'"Hpíov ovk émt TaTpi, TOAUKAAÚTOU Ó Tmi Taos 
Adows dyer Kevenyv THVO avéxooe KOVLD, 
Odvopa tapyvoas, emel oùy vm xeipa, ToKNwY 
Pavle vorývov Xeilrava Mavriéov. 


38 
Not death is bitter, since that is predestinate for all, but to die 
ere the time and before our parents: I having seen not marriage 
nor wedding-chant nor bridal bed, lie here the love of many, and 
to be the love of more. 
39 
Bidding hail to me Diogenes beneath the earth, go about thy 
business and obtain thy desire; for at nineteen years old I was 
laid low by cruel sickness and leave the sweet sun. 


40 

Lysis heaped this empty dust, a monument not for a father but 
for his grief over a much-wept child, entombing but the name 
since the relics of hapless Mantitheus came not beneath the WT 
of his parents. 
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STA 


ON A SON, BY HIS MOTHER 
DIOTIMUS 
Ti vrXéov eis @diva moveîv, Ti 86 Téxva TexéaOan ; 
Hù) TEKOL T) uéXXet mardos opåv Üávarov. 
"Hidéw yàp cua Bud f ) 
» yàp cha Buavops xeúaro pyTnp, 


y ) 9 ` f m ^ 
empere Ò ek maios unrépa Tobde rvxetv. 


XLII 
ON A GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kpn0ióa, Thv moNúpvbov, erictapévny Kade malte, 
dinvrat Xaov ToXXákt Ouyartépes, 
Hóíe Qv cuvépiOov, del XáXow ý 8 arroBpiver 


3 / s e, / 
evOade Tov Trácaws Ümvov 0berXónevov. 


XLIII 


ON A BETROTHED GIRL 
ERINNA 
Núógudas Bavkióos uui: roNvkXavrav 86 rapéprrav 
c'TüXav, TQ KATA YAS TODTO Néyots Alda 
Bacxavos or’ Aida: Taóe O’ ot ka odpal opavrt 


3 Z e > / , 
opotatay Bavroûs ayyedéovts Tuya, 


4I 

What profits it to labour in childbirth? what to bear children? 

let not her bear who must see her child's death ; for to stripling 

Bianor his mother reared the tomb; but it was fitting that the 
mother should obtain this service of the son. 


42 

The daughters of the Samians often require Crethis the teller 
of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking ; but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come. 


43 
I am of Baucis the bride; passing by my oft-wept pillar thou 
mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘Thou art 


envious, O Death’; and they who see this monument will tell of 
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^ ¢ / € * 3 / “Á 
‘Os ràv raid’, ‘Tpévatos úd as etomiyeTo mrevkas, 
/ e» F^ 
TávO Em KabeoTas éiXerye TupKaias, 
5 ^ > ` 
Kai cv pév, à “Y'uévaure, yápov portatov aovdav 


és Opnvev yoepôv Pbéypa weOnppocao. 


XLIV 


ON THE SAME 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Avcovín pe Ai vacav exer Kovis, ayy 06 Pons 

Ketpat Taplevixn THE Tapa Wapdla, 
“H &é pe Opevrapévyn Ioumnin àvri 0vyarpos 

kXavcapévn TURBO OnKev EevOepio 
[lip érepov cmevdovaa: to Ò épOacerv, ovde Kat’ evyny 

Huetepav ñ rev Aaprrada llepoedóvn. 

XLV 
ON A SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Thy cvavoriv Mo$6cav, anova T)» peħiynpuv, 

ALTOS 60’ éEamivns TUu9os ávavOov Éyet, 
Kai xeîrar Albos Òs h mavoopos, 7) 7Tep(BoTos: 


^ / / / 
Motca kañ), kodn col kovis OE TréXot. 


the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in-law burned 
the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by whose light 
the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O Hymenaeus, 
didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice of wailing dirges. 


44 
Ausonian earth holds me a woman of Libya, and I lie a maiden 
here by the sea-sand near Rome; and Pompeia, who nurtured 
me like a daughter, wept over me and laid me in a free tomb, while 
hastening on that other torch-fire for me; but this one came first, 
and contrary to our prayers Persephone lit the lamp. 


45 
Blue-eyed Musa, the sweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this 
little grave holds voiceless, and she lies like a stone who was so 
accomplished and so famous; fair Musa, be this dust light over 
thee. 
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XLVI 


ON CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
H odd Leupivav Xvyvporépn, ù Tapa Baxyo 
Kai Üotvais adtis ypucotépn KúmptŠos, 
“H arin parðph Te yeArSovis, EvO’ *'Ouóvoia 
Keipat, Atiunt@ 9ákpva Newtromevy 
To 7réXov aotracin Batis dro: thv 86 TocaúTmu 


daiwv ampoidns éoxédacev didinv. 


XLVII 


ON PAULA OF TARENTUM 
DIODORUS 


of ` > ^ e , > / ^ 
loro vvkT0s Euns à pe kékpudev oikia TavTa 
fa A ; 
Adiva, Kaxutov T àpdvyónrov toap, 
Op 2 9 Z ^ 5 / 3 7 » 
UTL £ &v1)p, 0 Xéyovct, kaTékravev ES yA pov ANNNS 
Z / / y c 7 
TanTaweov Ti uáTQV ouvouna Povdineos ; 
Z ^ / 
'AXXá pe Kijpes d'yovot pepoppévar ov pia O9jmov 
^ r4 
IIaóXa Tapavrivn kárhavev oxvpopos. 


46 
I Homonoea, who was far clearer-voiced than the Sirens, I who 
was more golden than the Cyprian herself at revellings and feasts, 
I the chattering bright swallow lie here, leaving tears to Atimetus, 
to whom I was dear from girlhood ; but unforeseen fate scattered 
all that great affection. 


47 


Bear witness this my stone house of night that has hidden me, 
and the wail-circled water of Cocytus, my husband did not, as men 
say, kill me, his eyes set on marriage with another; why should 
Rufinius have an ill name idly? but my predestined Fates lead me; 
not surely is Paula of Tarentum the only one who has died before 


her day. 
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XLVIII 


ON A MOTHER, DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS 


AlXivov oKkvpópo pe Xex oiu ToUro kekodÜa. 
Ths Arwðwpelov ypdupa réyer codins, 
Kodpov érrei tixrovea KatépOito maida 6€ Mndods 
SeEdpevos ÜaXepijv kraiw ' AOnvaita 
AecBidbecou yos kai Inco rapi Xmrobcav: 


"Aptept, col è kvvàv Onpodóvov épgeXev. 


XLIX 
ON A GIRL-MOTHER AND HER BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


' ApxéXeo ue Sdpapta lloXv£etvqv, GeoóékTov 
maida kai aivorraÜo0s évverre Anuaperns, 
"O«aov ëm wdtow kai pntépa: raíóa de daipov 
éiÜacev ovÓ' avTOv eikoouv 1)eALov: 
) / 5 we N Z 3 A 
OxrtwraiðexéTis Ò avr) Qavov, apte Tecouca, 


» NN bS , Li 
prti dé kal vU, TavToALyoypovtos. 


49 
These woeful letters of Diodorus' wisdom tell that I was engraven 
for one early dead in child-birth, since she perished in bearing a 
boy; and I weep to hold Athenais the comely daughter of Melo, 
who left grief to the women of Lesbos and her father Jason; but 
thou, O Artemis, wert busy with thy beast-slaying hounds. 


49 


Name me Polyxena wife of Archelaus, child of Theodectes and 
hapless Demarete, and a mother as far as the birth-pangs; but 
fate overtook the child before full twenty suns, and myself died 


at eighteen years, just a mother and just a bride, so brief was all 
my day. 
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L, 


ON A YOUNG WIFE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Thv ceuvàs Cjcacav GuanmTóv Te súvevvov 
IIavXtvav $0,uévgv èvvearaiðék éràv 
"Avópowwos intpos avip pynunia Tivev 


/ ? 7 
THVOE TAVUTTATINY a TijcaTO paprvpimv. 


LI 


ON ATTHIS OF -CNIDOS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

/ ^ ^ 
"Ars epot C)oaca kai eis éué Tvedpa Xvmroboa, 

€ 7 ? / e^ f , 

ws Tapos eUpoa üumçs viv dakpvwv Tpobacu, 
c Á 
Ayva, TovAvyonte, Ti révÜuuov Ürrvov taves 

avdpos GÓ otépvwv oÚmToTe Ocica Kapa, 
Octov épnu@caca Tov ovKéTu coi yap és" Atéay 


AHrGov ojo) Coüs érxmides üperépas. 
LII 


ON PREXO, WIFE OF THEOCRITUS OF SAMOS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
4f / 5 Z / e X / ^ 
(s Tivos evoa, yvvat, Ilapiny vro kiova keta au; 


Honto KaXXvréXeus. Kat toda}; Lapin. 


50 
To his wife Paulina, holy of life and blameless, who died at 
nineteen years, Andronicus the physician paying memorial placed 
this witness the last of all. 


SI 
Atthis who didst live for me and breathe thy last toward me, 
source of joyfulness forinerly as now of tears, holy, much lamented, 
how sleepest thou the mourníu] sleep, thou whose head was never 
laid away from thy husband’s breast, leaving Theius alone as one 
who is no more; for with thee the hopes of our life went to 
darkness. 
ES 
Who and of whom art thou, O woman, that liest under the 
Parian column?  Prexo, daughter of Calliteles. And of what 
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Tis 8é oe kai krepéi£e; OeokptTos, « me younes 
é£é8ocav. Ovhoreis Ò k Tivos; EK TOKETOU. 
E$ca rocwv éréov ; S00 kelkootw. Ù pa y ATEKVOS ; 

ovK, &XXà TpLeTH KaddeTédnv éXurrov. 
Zoot coi keivós ye kai és [Bav ypas tovro. 


/ f / \ / 
«ai ool, Eetve, Topot TavtTa Tvyn rà Kana. 


EITI 


ON AMAZONIA OF THESSALONICA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Timrte patny yoóovres éu@ mapapipveTe TúnBo ; 
ovdéey exw Opývæv a&vov év POipevors. 
Anye your xai made Toco, Kal mates €peto 


yaipere Kal uvjugv cofer ’Apafovins. 


LIV 


ON A LACEDAEMONIAN NURSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


'"EvOá6e yt) karéyeri titOnv maiðæv Atoyeitov 
ex IleXorrovyncov tTHvde 0ucatoráTqv. 


country? Of Samos. And also who buried thee? Theocritus, 
to whom my parents gave me In marriage. And in what wise diedst 
thou? In childbirth. How old? Two and twenty. And child- 
less? Nay, but I left a three-year-old Calliteles. May he live 
at least and come to great old age. And to thee, O stranger, may 
Fortune give all prosperity. 


53 


Why idly bemoaning linger you by my tomb? nothing worthy 
of lamentation is mine among the dead. Cease from plaints and 
be at rest, O husband, and you, my children, fare well, and keep 
the memory of Amazonia. 


54 


Here earth holds the Peloponnesian woman who was the most 
faithful nurse of the children of Diogeitus. 
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LV 
ON A HOUSEHOLD SERVANT 
DIOSCORIDES 
Avdos eyw, val Avós, éXAevÜepio é ue Tún Bo, 
óéo7rorTa, TipavOn tov cov ev tpodéa: 
Evaíev dow) telvois Blov: jv È id types 


TPOS pE LOANS, TOs eyo, Séo rorta, Kv Atèn. 


LVI 
ON A PERSIAN SLAVE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Loi kai viv bre yiv, vai Séorr0Ta, vio TOS UTaPYo, 

Os Trápos, evvoins ovK éTiANOdpeEros 
"Qs ue TOT èx voúcsov Tpis ¿m aaharks Hryayes iXVOS, 

Kal viv apxovon THO vréÜov KarvBy, 
Mávqv ayyeinas, Iéponv yévos: eù 8é ue pé£as 

eis év xpeln Sudas éTovuoTépous. 


LVII 
ON A FAVOURITE DOG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
T7v tpiBov 0e mapdyeus, dv mws TOE cua vojons 


/ Z “i ? / 3 Z 
HN, ouat, yeddons ei kvvós eo, TApos: 


55 
A Lydian am I, yes a Lydian, but in a free tomb, O my master, 
thou didst lay thy fosterer Timanthes ; prosperously mayest thou 
lengthen out an unharmed life, and when stricken with old age 
thou shalt come to me, I am thine, O master, even in the grave. 


56 
Even now beneath the earth I abide faithful to thee, yes my 
master, as before, forgetting not thy kindness, in that then thou 
broughtest me thrice out of sickness to safe foothold, and now 
didst lay me here beneath sufficient shelter, calling me by name, 
Manes the Persian; and for thy good deeds to me thou shalt have 
servants readier at need. 
57 
Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou dost mark this 
monument, laugh not, I pray thee, though it is a dog’s grave; 
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"ExXavcÓgw, yeipes 66 kóvw avvéÜnkav avaxTos 


Os uov kai oTHAN TovO yapate Xoyov. 


LVIII 
ON A MALTESE WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 
Tide tov èr MeXírgs apyov kéva $a o srérpos 
sf > / / 7 
(7 Yew, Kvpndov Tio TOTa TOV ÓUXaka- 
Tadpov pav kaXéea ov, ÖT Ùv Ete viv 06 TO ketvov 


dÜéyua crwrnpal VUKTOS ëyovow odol, 


LIX 
ON A GRASSHOPPER 
PHAENNUS 
A N 5 , ÀN ej ^ 5 f 

Aapoxpit@ pev eyo, NuyUpay OKA POVTAV AVENV 

3 N 3 ` / S X 5 ej 

àkpis amò grrepiyov, Tov Baldy dyov UTrvov: 
Aapoxpitos È és pol TOv éotxota TUuBov, odiTa, 


éyryóOev NQ porod yedev atropOipeva. 


LX 
ON A TAME PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 
OvKéts mou TAN uov cKoTENOY ueraváoTpua TEPOLE 
TAEKTOS AETTANEALS OiKOS EXEL TE AVYOLS, 


tears fell for me, and the dust was heaped above me by a master’s 
hands, who likewise engraved these words on my tomb. 


58 
Here the stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most 
faithful guardian of Eumelus; Bull they called him while he was 


yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent pathways 
of night. 


59 
On Democritus would I the grasshopper draw deep sleep when 
I let loose shrill music from my wings; and Democritus over me 
when I was dead reared the tomb that is fit, O wayfarer, nigh to 
Oropus. 
6o 


No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 
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Ovo’ mò napuapvyi) OaXepori&os '"Hpuyevetugs 
axpa TapaOvoces ÜaXropévov qTepisyov: 

Lay kedaMv athoupos aTéOpiae, TAMAA 66 qrávra 
"jprraca, kai POovepny oùe éxópeace yévur 

Nop óé ce ua) ovpn kp Tot kóvis, àÀXà Bapeta, 


x ` X f 
M?) TO Teov Kelvyn NEtravoy é£epóan. 


» 


LXI 
ON A THESSALIAN HOUND 
SIMONIDES 
"H ced kai POipévas reve’ daréa T@ evi róuo 
(c ko éTL Tpouéety OApas, aypôoTti Auxds' 
Tav Ò áperàv ol8ev uéya YIyXtov, & T apidnros 


y A^ f 
Occa, KiPaipves T olopónot aorta. 


LXII 
ON CHARIDAS OF CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS 
`H f' umo col Xapidas ávamaverat; ei róv 'Apíuna 
ToU Kupnvaiou matóa Xéyews, UT’ epoi. 
°Q Xapiða, Ti Tà vépÜe; Torvs akóros. ai Ò üvoOot Ti ; 
Wreñòos. o 06 TIXovrov ; uolos amwrópuela. 


of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains. 


GI 


Surely even as thou liest dead in this tomb I deem the wild 
beasts yet fear thy white bones, huntress Lycas; and thy valour 
great Pelion knows, and splendid Ossa, and the lonely peaks of 
Cithaeron. 


62 


Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, beneath me. O Charidas, what of 
the under-world? Great darkness. And what of the resurrection ? 
A lie. And Pluto? A fable; we perish utterly. 
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LXIII 
ON THEOGNIS OF SINOPE 
SIMONIDES 
Zua Oeóyviðos eipt Xworréos, à w éréOÜnkev 
TAaŬkos éraipeins àvri morvypoviov. 


LXIV 
ON A DEAD FRIEND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
TobTÓ Tot )perépns pvnuýřov, éa0Xe Sa f tve, 
7) Albos h eph THS jesyáNns be) OS: 
Atel Cyroco oé cu 9, ei Qénuç èv iÜuévoucw, 
ToU AnOns én’ éuot us) Te mins VdaTos. 


LXV 
ON AN UNHAPPY MAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"E£gkovroórgs Atovictos évOdde keiuat 
Tapoeds, u) yas: aide 66 und? o aT%p 
LAVI 
ON A CRE TAN MERCHANT 
SIMONIDES 
Ko?s yeveàv Booraxos FP'oprúvtos évOa6e Kerpa 
oU karà TOUT éXQOov, ANAA KaT éumopiauv. 
63 


I am the monument of Theognis of Sinope, over whom Glaucus 
set me in guerdon of their long fellowship. 


64 
This little stone, good Sabinus, is the record of our great friend- 
ship; ever will I require thee; and thou, if it is permitted among 
the dead, drink not of the water of Lethe for me. 


65 
I Dionysius of Tarsus lie here at sixty, having never married ; 
and I would that my father had not. 


66 
I Brotachus of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not having come 
hither for this, but for traffic. 
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LXVII 
ON SAON OF ACANTHUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
THde Xaov o Aixwvos ' AkávOtos iepov brrvov 


^ / M f A > f 
koiuâTavr Ovýorew p) Xéye rovs ayaloús. 


67 
Here Saon, son of Dicon of Acanthus, rests in a holy sleep ; say 
not that the good die. 


IV 
LITERATURE D P SP Ë 


I 


THE GROVE OF THE MUSES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Arcos uév Moúcats iepóv Meye roÜT. avaxciabar 
Tas Bü Xovs Gei£as Tas Tapa rais TAATAVOLS 
"Huás 86 $povpetv: xiv yvnotos évÜ4Ó. épacs 
EAN, Te kia TOVTOY àvac TEepopen. 


II 
THE VOICE OF THE WORDED 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
'"Hpoov kapuk apetas paxapav d€ mpodytay, 
‘EAAdvov Bior) 6cvrepov àéXtov, 
Movo v $éyyos °“ Oumpov, ayi)pavtov o Tópa Koopovu 
TayTos, QA ppo (a, Eetve, KéexevOe kóvis. 


I 


Say thou that this grove is consecrate to the Muses, pointing to 
the books by the plane-trees, and that we guard it; and if a true 
lover of ours come hither, we crown him with our ivy. 


^? 
-—I 


The herald of the prowess of heroes and interpreter of the 
immortals, a second sun on the life of Greece, Homer, the light of 
the Muses, the ageless mouth of all the world, lies hid, O stranger 
under the sea-washed sand. | 

174 
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III 
THE TALE OF TROY 
ALPHEUS 

"Avópouaxs Ett Opvov axovopev, eiaére Tpoiny 

depxopel’ éz Babpwv mrücav épevropéevny, 
Kai polov Aiávrewov, td orepávn Te ToANOS 

éxdetoy é£ Umme “Extopa avpopevov 
Mauovidew dua Motcay, dv où pia twatpls oiov 


KOomeiTat, yams Ò auporépns KAuata. 


IV 
ORPHEUS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovxeri Gedyopévas, 'Opded, púas, odxérs mrérpas 
x 3 ^ 9 f 3 f 
akeus, ov Onpay avtovopous áryéXas, 
3 / f 3 / » , x Z 
Oùxeérı Koipacets àvépov Bponov, ovyi xáXatav, 
où viheTaY avppovs, où TaTayetcay áXa- 
"Oreo yap: cë 06 vroXXà KaTwdupavTo Übyarpes 
Mvapoovvas, patnp 9 é£oya KaXMóra. 
Ti dOuuévow oovaxebpev éd viacw, dvix’ dXaXkety 
Trv 7ra(óov ’Aidny ovdé Ocots Óvvagus ; 


3 
Still we hear the wail of Andromache, still we see all Troy 
toppling from her foundations, and the battling of Ajax, and 
Hector, bound to the chariot-horses, dragged under the city’s 
crown of towers, through the Muse of Maeonides, the poet with 
whom no one country adorns herself as her own, but the zones of 
both worlds. 


4 
No longer, Orpheus, wilt thou lead the charmed oaks, no longer 
the rocks nor the lordless herds of the wild beasts; no longer wilt 
thou lull the roaring of the winds, nor hail and sweep of snow- 
storms, nor dashing sea ; for thou perishedst ; and the daughters of 
Mnemosyne wept sore for thee, and thy mother Calliope above all. 
Why do we mourn over sons deceased, when not even gods avail to 
ward off Death from their children? 
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V 
SAPPHO 
POSEIDIPPUS 
Awpixa, datéa uev cà TAMAL kOvis, NÒ G7roóeo uos 
yaitns ñ TE PÚPOV ËUTVOOS üpmexovy, 
"Hue morte Tov yapievta mepuaréXXovaa Xápa£ov 
7 > A ef / 
cvyxpovs opÜpiwàv rao KicovPiov: 
^ ` / f 3 x 5 
Zam pôaı 06 uévovat Hidys ETL KAL uevéovatv 
ws ai Xevkai pheyyópevat acies 
Oŭvoua cóv paxapiatov, 0 Navxpatis Ode QvAá£et 
gar’ av ien Neidov vais épados revánn. 


VI 
ERINNA (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"Apri Xoyevopéviy oe ueuaaorokov čap Üuvov, 

apri dé Kuxvelw POeyyopuéevny c Toga, 
"HXaaev eis 'Áxépovra cià TAQaTU kÜpa kap.ovrov 

Motpa XtvokXoo' Tov SeaTroTIS HAAKATAS" 
Zos Ò éméov,"Hpuivva, kaXos movos ov oe yeywvel 

phioba, ëyeu 5é yopovs appiya Tieptatv. 


5 

Doricha, long ago thy bones are dust, and the ribbon of thy hair 
and the raiment scented with unguents, wherein once wrapping 
lovely Charaxus round thou didst cling to him, carousing into 
dawn ; but the white leaves of the dear ode of Sappho remain yet 
and shall remain speaking thine adorable name, which Naucratis 
shall keep here so long as a sea-going ship shall come to the 
lagoons of Nile. 


6 


Thee, as thou wert just giving birth to a springtide of honeyed 
songs and just finding thy swan-voice, Fate, mistress of the 
threaded spindle, drove to Acheron across the wide water of the 
dead; but the fair labour of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou 


art not perished, but keepest mingled choir with the maidens of 
Pieria. l 
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VII 
ERINNA (2) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

llap@evug7uy veaordov év buvotrorotat pédacav 

"Hpiwvav Movowy vlea Sperropévay 
/ 
"Ardas eis üuévatov àvápTraacev: À pa roO. éudpwv 

MED» e "^ , Y 325 oh 
elm éeTUULWS a rais" BaocKavos ¿eco Aida. 


VIII 


ANACREON’S GRAVE (I) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Q Ééve, rovde Tádov tov ’Avaxpetovtos apelBov 


e^ f # 
OTELTOV HOL Traptov* eig yap OLVOTOTNS. 


IX 
ANACREON'S GRAVE (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Herve, radov mapa Xvróv ' Avakpeíovros apetBov, 
el Tí TOL Ex BigXov v)AOev ¿uu ÓdeXos, 
Saretoov éun oroi, areiaov yavos, ójpa Kev oivw 
oc Tréa ynOnon Taya voriComeva, 


i 
The young maiden singer Erinna, the bee among poets, who 
sipped the flowers of the Muses, Hades snatched away to be his 
bride ; truly indeed said the girl in her wisdom, ‘ Thou art envious, 
O Death, 
8 


O stranger who passest this the tomb of Anacreon, pour libation 
over me in going by ; for I am a drinker of wine. 


9 
O stranger who passest by the humble tomb of Anacreon, if thou 
hast had aught of good from my books pour libation on my ashes, 
pour libation of the jocund grape, that my bones may rejoice wetted 
with wine; so I, who was ever deep in the wine-steeped revels of 
M 
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‘Os ó Atwvicov pepedrnpévos oivact Kwpots, 

s 0 diXakpiyjrov cuvTpopos appovins, 
M86 catadbipevos Baxyou dixa TovTOV tmotoo 

TOV YEVEH MEPpOTTOV YOpPov opedopevov. 

X 
PINDAR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

NeSpeiwv o7ócov cadmuyE vmepiayev avrOv 

róccov UTép Trácas Ekpaye ceto yéXus, 
Ovse parnv ámaroîs EovOos wept yelheowv Eo Mos 

érXaae knpóGerov, Ilivdape, celo pére 
Máprvs o Mauvartos kepóews Geos, Üpvov acisas 

TOV céo, kai vouíov Anodpevos Oovákov. 

XI 
THESPIS 
DIOSCORIDES 

Oéomis 08e, TpaytKny Os avérAATa TPÕTOS AOLÒNV 

KOMNTALS veapàs KALVOTOMOV xápuras, 
Bakyos öre TpuyiKov kaTáyot xopov, ó rpáryos arov 

YOTTLKOS ?)v TUKWY AppLyos aÜXov ETL’ 
Ot òè peraTAdaooval uéot TAbE* pupilos atàv 


TOANL Trpocevprjaeu YaTEpa’ Tapa Ó pa. 


Dionysus, I who was bred among drinking tunes, shall not even 
when dead endure without Bacchus this place to which the genera- 
tion of mortals must come. 

IO 


As high as the trumpet's blast outsounds the thin flute, so high 
above all others did thy lyre ring; nor idly did the tawny swarm 
mould their waxen-celled honey, O Pindar, about thy tender lips : 
witness the horned god of Maenalus when he sang thy hymn and 
forgot his own pastoral reeds. 

II 


I am Thespis who first shaped the strain of tragedy, making new 
partition. of fresh graces among the masquers when Bacchus would 
lead home the wine-stained chorus, for whom a goat and a basket 
of Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests. A younger race 
reshape all this; and infinite time will make many more inventions 
yet; but mine are mine. 
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XII 
SOPHOCLES 
SIMMIAS 

'Hpégu' vzrép TúpBoro Yodokréos, npéwa, xuc cé, 

epmrufols YAoEpovs ékrpoyéov TAOKALOUS, 
Kai metarov 7rávT:) Paddot podov, $ Te QiXoppot 

apTedos vypa vépi£ KAnpaTA Yevauévn 
Kivexey everrins mwvutodpovos ijv 0 peduypos 

jorno’ èk Movody àppiya kal Xapírov. 


XIII 


EURIPIDES 
THUCYDIDES 


y 


Mvĝpa uév 'EXXàs G7rao Eùpiriðov: ócTéa Ò loye 
y?) Maxedav: 7) yàp Oé£aTo Téppa Biov: 
IIaTpis © Edos 'EXXas,' A05vav. 7rXcto Ta ðe Movcats 


Z A ` / 
Tép*lras Ex TOANWY kai TOv ETALWOV exer. 


XIV 


ARISTOPHANES 
PLATO 
At Xapites Téuevos Te NaBeiv Ovrep ovx vreocirat 


£n ToUc a4 Wuyny ebpov ' Api Todávovs. 


I2 
Gently over the tomb of Sophocles, gently creep, O ivy, flinging 
forth thy green tresses, and all about let the rose-petal blow, and 
the clustered vine shed her soft tendrils round, for the sake of the 
wise-hearted eloquence mingled of the Muses and Graces that lived 
on his honeyed tongue. 
13 
All Hellas is the monument of Euripides; Macedonian earth 
holds his bones, where his life reached its goal, but his native land 
was the Hellas of Hellas, Athens; and having given most delight 
by his Muses, he has praise likewise of many. 


14 
The Graces, seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, found 
the soul of Aristophanes. 
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XV 


RHINTHON 
NOSSIS 
Kal kanupòv yeddoas mapapeißeo Kai díXov eumov 
ta 2 9 20809 / c 7 "28^ d 
pny èm epoi "PivOcov eiu! o Zvpakocvos, 
Movadcov óXM^yy Tus andovis, adda dXváiov 
éx rparyucv Vov Kkuacóv éOpevrágue0a. 


XVI 
MELEAGER (I) 
MELEAGER 
'Arpépas, © éve, Bave: map’ evocBécw yap o Tpéa Bus 
e \ e? y / 

evder KouunGeis U7rvov 0odberXonervor 
Evxpatew MeXéarypos, 0 Tov yAuKvdakpuv "Epoca 

«ai Movoas iXapats cvatoNicas X dpuc u: 
^Ov Oeotrats Hvdpwoe Tupos l'aóápev O’ iepà yar, 

Kas 9 épati Mepómrov mpécBuv éynpotpoder: 
AAN ei uev SUpos sci, sarap, et Ò oùv ov ye botu, 

vawdtos, et Ò ^ EXXqv, xatpe, TO Ò avTó dpaaop. 


I5 
With a ringing laugh and a friendly word over me do thou pass 


by; L am Rhinthon of Syracuse, a small nightingale of the Muses ; 
but from our tragical mirth we plucked an ivy of our own. 


16 


Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces ; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to manhood, 
and the sacred land of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in old age 
among the Meropes. Now if thou art a Syrian, Salam, and if a 
Phoenician, AWazdgios, and if a Greek, Fare well; and say thou the 
same. 
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XVII 
MELEAGER (2) 
MELEAGER 
Nacos €ua Opérrerpa Tupos, matpa 8é ue rekvot 
"ArOis év ’Acoupiors varopéva Ya8ápois, 
Kuxpatew & EBXactov, 0 ctv Moícais Medéaypos 
mpata Mevireias avvrpoyácas Xdpucuv. 
E; 5€ Svpos, Ti Tò Oadpa; uíav, Eéve, rarpíŠa kósuov 
vaiouev: ëv Ovarovs vrávras rite X os. 
Iloudverns 8 éyápa£a táð’ ev SX TOLL mpó rUufBov: 
yupos yap yeiTwv éyyvOev ’Aidew. 
AAA ue TOY NadLOV Kal TpeaBUTHY où TpocELTOV 
xatpetv, eis ypas KavTOs tKoLo XáXov. 


XVIII 
PYLADES THE HARP-PLAYER 


ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
Iaca coi otyouévo, IIvXd80, kokverat 'EXXs, 
ATNEKTOV YaiTav èv ypot keupagéva, 
Avtos Ò atpnto.o Kopas atreOnxato Sadvas 
Potos éóv T.uÀv 7 épis vuvoTonror, 


I7 

Island Tyre was my nurse; and the Attic land that les in 
Syrian Gadara is the country of my birth; and I sprang of 
Eucrates, I Meleager, the companion of the Muses, first of all 
who have run side by side with the Graces of Menippus. And 
if I am a Syrian, what wonder? We all dwell in one country, 
O stranger, the world; one Chaos brought all mortals to birth. 
And when stricken in years, I inscribed this on my tablets before 
burial, since he who has old age for neighbour is nigh to death ; 
do thou, bidding hail to me, the aged talker, thyself reach a 
talking old age. 


18 


All Greece bewails thee departed, Pylades, and cuts short her 
unbraided hair; even Phoebus himself laid aside the laurels from 
his unshorn tresses, honouring his own minstrel as was meet, and 
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Modsa 8 éxrXavcarto, póov Ò éoTqoev ükobov 
'Acomoçs yoepav TjXov ATÒ CTOÁTOV, 
"Errnkev 08 uéXa0pa, Arwvúsoro yopeins, 
ebre oiðnpeiny oipov és ’Aidew. 


XIX 


THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
LEONTIUS 
'Opdéos oiyopévov Taxa Tis TOTE Xetrrero Motoa, 
aed cé, arwr, phiuévov maúcaTo kai kibapn' 
"Hy yàp Ëtt mpotépwy peħéwv orlyn Tus àmoppòE 


A b / 
ev catis cwmlopéevn kai bpeci Kat maxanaus. 


XX 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS (I) 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
Ovxér ava Ppuyinv mitvotpopoy ws more uéNdrews 
Kpodpa 6v evtpyntav Pbeyyopevos Sovakwy, 
Ovs évi cais raXápaas Tpitwvidos épyov ' AQavas 
ws mpl éravOnce, vupdoyevés Xárvpe: 
A1) yap aduxtorrédats odhiyyn xépas ovvexa Doi Bo 
Ovaros wv Oeiay eis &pw HvTiacas, 


the Muses wept, and Asopus stayed his stream, hearing the cry 
from their wailing lips; and Dionysus’ halls ceased from dancing 
when thou didst pass down the iron path of Death. 


19 
When Orpheus was gone, a Muse was yet haply left, but when 
thou didst perish, Plato, the harp hkewise ceased; for until then 


there yet lived some little fragment of the old melodies, saved in 
thy soul and hands. 


20 


No more through pine-clad Phrygia, as of old, shalt thou make 
melody, uttering thy notes through the pierced reeds, nor in thy 
hands as before shall the workmanship of Tritonian Athena 
flower forth, nymph-born Satyr; for thy hands are bound tight in 
gyves, since being mortal thou didst join immortal strife with 
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AcToi Ò ot kXátovres laov doppuryryt Ae pov 


3 i y 
oTacav é£ aov où cTédos adr’ álBay. 


XXI 
APOLLO AND MARSYAS (2) 
ARCHIAS 
Acoph Onpevov iwaccopevos déuas abpas, 
TLapov, dopTnOels ¿< Naclas mrírvos, 
Aiwpy, Poo yap àvdpatov eis &pw CoTqgs 
mpõva KeXawirgv vateráev Xdrvpe: 
Led 86 Boàv advroio neX(8ponorv obkért Nvpdar 
ws mapos ev Ppvyiois obpeot Teva dpeba. 


XXII 
GLAPHYRUS THE FLUTE-PLAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
"luepov a0Mja avr. TroXvTp1yrov dia NOTV 
cime Xuyud0oyyo PotPos émi TAadvpo: 
Mapo v1, épevow Teov eÜpeua, rovs yap Abhus 
avrous ex Dpvyins obros éAgicaro, 
Ke òè cv rotobTots ToT’ évémvees, ovk àv ’Tayvis 


N / ^ 
Thy emi Matavdpw kXaboe 60cavXov épuw. 


Phoebus; and the flutes, that cried as honey-sweet as his harp, 
gained thee from the contest no crown but death. 


21 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high, 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae, and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hills. 


22 


Phoebus said over clear-voiced Glaphyrus as he breathed desire 
through the pierced lotus-pipes, ‘O Marsyas, thou didst tell false 
of thine invention, for this is he who carried off Athena's flutes out 
of Phrygia; and if thou hadst blown then in such as his, Hyagnis 
would not have wept that strife by Maeander where the flute was 
vanquished.’ 
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XXIII 


VIOL AND FLUTE 


THEOCRITUS 


As roti Tàv Moic Gv didvmots avrotow detsat 

e i / 3 ` G 9 fi 

GSU Tí MOL} KNY® TAKTLO AELPALEVOS 

^ LÁ ^ 
' ApÉcüpal te pére 0 66 Bwxoros upiya ÜeXet 

/ / / / r 
Addis kapoóéro Tvevpate MEATTOPLEVOS 
£ 

'Eyyùs óë c Távres Xactaúyeuos EvdoUev avtpov 


A d 
Ilava tov atyu9árav opdhavicwpes vTrvov. 


XXIV 


POPULAR SONGS 
LUCILIUS 
TéOvnk’ Ebrvxy(óns o pedoypados: ot xarà yatav 
/ 3 3 5 X ¥ 5 $^ 
$evyer* éyov woas épyerau EvTvxtóns: 
Kai kiÜapas aŭto Overafaro avykarakabcat 
0c8eka, kai KLa ras ELKOCLTEVTE VOLOV. 
Nov piv o Xdápov ésreXijAvOe: rot Tis üréAOm 
Xovróv, érel yáónv Euruxtóns KQTÉYEL ; 


25 


Wilt thou for the Muses' sake play me somewhat of sweet on 
thy twin flutes? and I lifting the harp will begin to make music 
on the strings; and Daphnis the neatherd will mingle enchant- 
ment with tuneable breath of the wax-bound pipe; and thus 
standing nigh within the fringed cavern mouth, let us rob sleep 
from Pan the lord of the goats. 


24 


Eutychides, the writer of songs, is dead; flee, O you under 
earth!  Eutychides is coming with his odes; he left instructions 
to burn along with him twelvc lyres and twenty-five boxes of airs. 
Now the bitterness of death has come upon you ; whither may one 
retreat in future, since Eutychidcs fills Hades too? 
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XXV 


CALAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Hyunv àxpetov kaħapos buróv, èx yap éneto 
ov TUK’, où pijrov verat, où cTapurn’ 
AANA p ¿upp éuóno" “EXixovia, NerTa TopHaas 
XetXea, kat TTELVOY PodVY óxerevodpevos, 
'Ex 6€ Tov eÚTe mioiui uéXav moróv, évOcos ola 


^ y 5 / ^ ^ ? 
Tüv emos dd ÜévykTo rade NANG TTOMATL. 


XXVI 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


CALLIMACHUS 


Evpadinu retro tovs euè Dios 0 Míkkov 
rais Moúcats: ai é, U'Xaükos 0kcs, 6600 av 
"Avr OXvyov uéya pov’ éyà Ò ava Tývõe keymvos 
kelat ToU Yapiou OvmrXoov 0 TpayiKos 
IIatGapieov Atovucos émkoos* oi è Xéyovotv 


M ` t r 3 ` y 3 f 
Lepos 0 TTAOKALOS, TOULLOV OVELAP EOL, 


25 


I the reed was a useless plant; for out of me grow not figs nor 
apple nor grape-cluster ; but man consecrated me in the mysteries 
of Helicon, piercing my delicate lips and making me the channel 
of a narrow stream; and thenceforth, whenever I sip black drink, 
like one inspired I speak all words with this voiceless mouth. 


26 


Simus son of Miccus, giving me to the Muses, asked for himself 
learning, and they, like Glaucus, gave a great gift for a little one; 
and I lean open-mouthed here against the split letter of the Samian, 
I the tragic Dionysus, listening to the little boys, while they repeat 
Holy ts the hair, telling me my own dream. 
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XXVIT 


THE POOR SCHOLAR 
ARISTON 
"Q ves, ef pèv èr’ dprov édndUOar’ és uvyov addov 
creiyeT! (émrel Aur] otkéouev KAAUVPHY) 
OS xai wiova tupoy arrodpéwecbe kai avny 
ioyáða kai 6eimrvov cuyvoy amo akvBáXov: 
Ei Š' èv épais (Xo wad karaléer odovta, 


z 3 3 3 * a > f 
kàaúceol ovk ayaĝov kõpov érepxopevot. 


XXVITI 


THE PHAEDO OF PLATO 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
E? pe IIXárov où ypávre úw éyévovro IIXarove: 
Yoxpatixev oápov ávOea távra pepo 
"AAG volov pw’ éréXeace Iavaírtos: ös p éréXeoce 
M \ " 3 ` / / 
kai uyv Ovqráv, kape volov reXéoe:. 
XXIX 
CLEOMBROTUS OF AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 
Etras frte yaîpe KXeóuBporos apSpakiworns 
HaarT ad trynrov teiyeos evs A tóar, 
27 
O mice, if you are come after bread, go to another cupboard 
(for we live ina humble cottage) where you will feed daintily on 
rich cheese and dried raisins, and make an abundant supper off 


the scraps; but if you sharpen a tooth again on my books, you 
shall rue your coming and get no good of your revel. 


28 


If Plato did not write me, there were two Platos; I carry in 
me all the flowers of Socratic talk. But Panaetius concluded me 


to be spurious; yes, he who concluded the soul to be mortal 
will conclude me spurious as well. 


2 
Saying, ‘Farewell, O sun,’ Cleombrotus of Ambracia leaped off 
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t $ NA 
"A€sov ovdev (Sov Üavdrov kakóv $ tò IIAdrcvos 


êv TO Trepi Wuyis ypdup’ avareEdpevos. 


XXX 


THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 
Eiré res, HoákXevre, reóv uópov, és Sé ue 8áxpv 
iryaryev, éuvrjoOmv & ðsoáris audhorepor 
“Hrov év ayn Katedvoapev’ àXXà od uév Tov, 
£etv'  AXikapynacb, rerpáraXat oobi}, 
Ai òè teal Cóovouv anddoves Jou 6 muro 


aprmakthp ’Aidns ok èm. yetpa Barei. 


XXXI 


ALEXANDRIANISM 
CALLIMACHUS 


/ 
‘Ey Gaipw TO molmua Tó KUKALKOY, OSE keXeUO 
7 7 \ Ka NEN. 7 
Vaipw, ris TrOXXoUs (0€ kai WOE héper' 
^ ÀN / 3 ‘ y > 9 ` / 
Mio xai mepíboirov épeonevov, ov’ amò kpijvgs 


i , ` , 
TWO CLKXYAVW TÅVTA TA ÒNOCLA. 


a high wall to Hades, having seen no evil worthy of death, but 
only having read that one writing of Plato’s on the soul, 


po 

One told me of thy fate, Heracleitus, and wrung me to tears, 

and I remembered how often both of us let the sun sink as we 

talked; but thou, methinks, O friend from Halicarnassus, art 

ashes long and long ago; yet thy nightingale-notes live, whereon 
Hades the ravisher of all things shall not lay his hand. 


31 

I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries 

many hither and thither ; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I 
drink not from the fountain ; I loathe everything popular. 
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XXXII 


SPECIES AETERNITATIS 
PTOLEMAEUS 
OÒ ór, ÜvaTós eyo kal ébapepos’ AAN Tav acTpwv 
LATTEVM TUKLVAS AhLopopous EALKAS 
Oùkér é&rwravo yams vocív, ANNA Tap’ avTe 


Lavi Ocorpedéos TwiptAapat auBpocins. 


XXXIII 
THE PASTORAL POETS 


ARTEMIDORUS 
BoxoXwai Motea, avropáóes vroká* viv Ò dpa macau 
3 M ^ Z ? ÀN A > / 
évri pias uávópas, évri paS dryéXas. 


XOU NT V 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
ERINNA 
"RE àraXàv yewpàv Tade ypáupara* A@aTe Ipopaded, 
evti kai avOpwrrot Tiv oparo codíav: 
Tavrav your étipws Tàu mapGévoy Go vis éyparrev 


ai kavdav mroTéÜnk', is &' Ayabapyts ora. 


32 

I know that I am mortal and ephemeral; but when I scan the 
multitudinous circling spirals of the stars, no longer do I touch 
earth with my feet, but sit with Zeus himself, and take my fill of 
the ambrosial food of gods. 


25 


The pastoral Muses, once scattered, now are all a single flock in 
a single fold. 


34 


From subtle hands came this drawing; O Master Prometheus, 
there are even men thine equals in skill; yea, whoso portrayed 
this maiden to the life, had he but added a voice, it were 
Agatharchis complete. 
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XXXV 
ON A RELIEF OF EROS AND ANTEROS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
rave vravóv "Epora karavríov érXac? "Eport 
a Néueaus, Tó£o TóÉov àpvvoyéva, 
"Qs e wan rd y’ pete: 0 88 Opacds, ó ply atapBis 
Oakpveu TiKpa@Y yevadmevos Beréwy 
Es òè Ba0)v tpis kóNmov ámrémrvacv: à uéya Gadpa: 
péter Tis rupi wip? Tram " Eporos "Epos. 


XXXVI 


ON A LOVE BREAKING THE THUNDERBOLT 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
'O srravós Tov m Tavóv iÒ às ayvuat kepavvóv, 


ÓeukvUs WS kpeiaaov Tip Trvpós éartw, "Epos. 


XXXVII 


ON À LOVE PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 
Aayraóa Gets kai ToEa, BonXdrw etXero paBdov 
00Xos "Epos, rypny 9. eiye xaTwpadiny, 


35 
Nemesis fashioned a winged Love contrary to winged Love, 
warding off bow with bow, that he may be done by as he did; and, 
bold and fearless before, he sheds tears, having tasted of the bitter 
arrows, and spits thrice into his low-girt bosom. Ah, most 
wonderful! one will burn fire with fire: Love has set Love aflame. 


36 


Lo, how winged Love breaks the winged thunderbolt, showing 
that he is a fire more mastering than fire. 


5d 
Laying down his torch and bow, malicious Love took the rod of 
an ox-driver, and wore a wallet over his shoulder; and coupling 
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Kai feó£as tadaepyov vio Cvyóv avyéva rTaúpov 
xy (^ y , 
Co reipev Anos aiNaxa mTupodopov, 

Elre ò dvo Breas abr Ait mrÌoov apoupas, 
un oe Tov Evpwrns Boby um’ apotpa Baro. 


XXXVII 
ON A PAN PIPING 
ARABIUS 
"Hy ráxa cupítfouros évapyéa Ilavós Gxoúeuv, 
mveüpa yap 0 TAdaTHS éykarépuEe UT Q, 
"ANN ópóov hevyovaay auyyavos daraTov "Hy 
mnKktioos 0509 dOóyyov avwapedéa. 


XXXIX 
ON A STATUE OF THE ARMED VENUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
IIaXNXAàs tav KvOépetav &vomrXov €eumev tdovoa, 
Kvrrpi, ÜéNeis ot tas és Kpioty épyopeOa ; 
‘H 8' daddy yerdoaca: Ti pot Gákos àvTiov ALPEL ; 


3 Ni A A ? 
ei YU) VIKO, TOS OTav Om Xa MARBO ; 


patient-necked bulls under his yoke, sowed the wheat-bearing 
furrow of Demeter; and spoke, looking up, to Zeus himself, * Fill 
thou the corn-lands, lest I put thee, bull of Europa, under my 
plough.’ 


38 
One might surely have clearly heard Pan piping, so did the 
sculptor mingle breath with the form; but in despair at the sight 
of fying, unstaying Echo, he renounced the pipes unavailing 
sound. 


39 


Pallas said, seeing Cytherea armed, ‘O Cyprian, wilt thou that 
we go so to judgment?’ and she, laughing softly, ‘Why should I 
lift a shield in contest? if I conquer when naked, how will it be 
when I take arms?’ 
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XL 
ON THE CNIDIAN VENUS OF PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“A Kurpa rày Kompw évi Kvio elmev iSodca: 


pe, hed, mov yuuvny eié ue IHpa£vréNqs ; 


ALI 
ON A SLEEPING ARIADNE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eetvot, Naivéas uù Nravere Tas A ptadvas 
` N 5 / # / 
un kai avabpookn Oncéa Silopévn. 


XLII 
ON A NIOBE BY PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ex Cos ue 0coi tedEav Xi0ov: éx 66 iloro 
Cony IIpa£vréAgs &umaXw eipyáaao. 


XLIII 


ON A PICTURE OF A FAUN 
AGATHIAS 
AvTouáros, Latupioxe, dovak Teds T)yov LAANEL 
7 Ti zrapakMivas ovas ayes KANÁL ; 


40 
The Cyprian said when she saw the Cyprian of Cnidus, ‘Alas! 
where did Praxiteles see me naked ?’ 


" z 
Strangers, touch not the marble Ariadne, lest she even start up 
on the quest of Theseus. 
42 
From life the gods made me a stone; and from stone again 
Praxiteles wrought me into life. 
43 
Untouched, O young Satyr, does thy reed utter a sound, or 
why leaning sideways dost thou put thine ear to the pipe? He 
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"Oç Sè yeXÀv clyncev lows 9. av $O0éyEaro uDov 
AAN bm repmroMijs elxeto AnGedove 

Où yàp knpos &pukev éxàv 8 o rátero avyrv 
Üvuóv Orov Tpébas qr&Tí6os Goyo. 


XLIV 


ON THE HEIFER OT TITRE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ded cd Mupov mXáccas o)k EfOacas, adda oë XaXkos 
v piv wuynv Baréew &dOace myyvúpevos. 


XLV 


ON A SLEEPING SATYR 
PLATO 
Tov Xdrvpov Avddmpos ékoipisev, ob éropevaev: 
ny vuens, €yepets" apyupos UTvoy ever. 


XLVI 
ON THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kai xcpavaas BaBuxXovos éridpopov å&ppacsı TEtyos 
kai Tov ew  ÁXdeio Zava catnvyacapny, 
Karov T aiwpņpa, cat HeXtovo kokoacóv, 


Kal Leyav aumeu üu TupaLio@Vv kdápaTOV, 


laughs in silence; yet baply had he spoken a word, but was held 
in trance by delight ; for the wax did not hinder, but of his own 
wil he welcomed silence, with his whole mind turned intent on 
the pipe. 
44 
Ah thou wert not quick enough, Myron, in thy casting; but 
the bronze set before thou hadst cast in the life. 


45 
This Satyr Diodorus engraved not, but laid to rest; your touch 
will wake him ; the silver is asleep. 


46 
My eyes have looked on the cliff-like wall of Babylon that chariots 
can run upon, and on the Zeus by the Alpheus, and the high-hung 
gardens, and the giant statue of the Sun, and the vast toil of the 
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A » e A 
Mvapa te Maucoxoto reAwptov: AAN ÖT ézetóou 
j z 
Apteutdos vehéwy ¿ypt Oéovta Sdpmov 
^ ` , e, 
Ketva uév nuavpwa’ 68e, emu(Še vóaduv 'OXúnuTrou 
ej 5097 A 3 , 
AÀXtos ovdév mTw Totov émTuydcaro. 


XLVII 
THE LIMIT OF ART 
PARRHASIUS 
Ki kai amiota KXvovot Ayw trae: dupl yap 105 
Téxuns evpnabat Téppata THade aad) 
Xetpós vd’ zuerépgs: avuTépBrntos 86 mémnyev 
oÚpos' auwpntov 6 ovdév éyevto Bporots. 


towering pyramids and the huge monument of Mausolus; but 
when I saw the House of Artemis soaring into the clouds, it 
dimmed those others, and !o! except in heaven have the Sun’s 
eyes never looked on its like. 


47 
This I say even though they who hear believe not; for I affirm 
that the clear limits of this art have been found under my hand, 
and the mark is fixed fast that cannot be exceeded, though there is 
nothing with which mankind will not find fault. 


V 
RELI C PON 


I 
WORSHIP IN SPRING (I) 


THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 

"Hë? karurérnhov ém evKapTroLat NoYeELats 
Ajiov éx podéwy avOodopet kaXUkov, 

y 3 3 5 f ? / / 

H8» és áxpeuóveocotv icotvyéov kvrrapiaa ov 
povoopavns Térri£ OédXyer apaddodernp, 

Kai dimas v0 yeioa Sopous tevEaca yeddwv 
Exyova THroxXUTOLS Eevvodoxet Carapmocs, 

‘Torvmc: 66 Odracca hiroledupoto yadnvns 
VNOPOPOLS VWTOLS EVOLA TETTAMEVNS, 

, SEEN / / / 

Oz érri vrpvuvatotot karavyttovca KopupPots, 
ovK èm. pnypivov adpov épevyopevn’ 

NavTíXe, movtopédovts kai oppodothps lLouyro 

f ` / 5 f + 

TevOloos 7) TptyAns àvÜeuoeacav (Tu, 

^ L4 3 / ` ^ / 

H oxapov avdnevta mapai Bwpotot Tupwcas 


y ? / 7 r 
d&Tpopos 'loviov teppa Oaħaocoropet. 


I 
Now at her fruitful. birth-tide the fair green field flowers out in 


` blowing roses ; now on the boughs of the colonnaded cypresses the 
cicala, mad with music, lulls the binder of sheaves ; and the careful 
mother-swallow, having fashioned houses under the eaves, gives 
lodging to her brood in the mud-plastered cells: and the sea 
slumbers, with zephyr-wooing calm spread clear over the broad 
ship-tracks, not breaking in squalls on the stern-posts, not vomiting 
foam upon the beaches. O sailor, burn by the altars the glittering 
round of a mullet or a cuttle-fish, or a vocal gurnard, to Priapus, 
ruler of ocean and giver of anchorage ; and so go fearlessly on thy 
seafaring to the bounds of the Ionian sea, 


194 
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II 


WORSHIP IN SPRING (2) 
AGATHIAS 
Kvdia uév movtos moppúperar od yap anrns 
KUMATA NevKaiver opui vapaacópueva, 
Oùréti 0é orinddeoot mepueXacÜetca ÜáXacca 
éuTarw avtwros mpòs Pálos eioáyerac 
Oi Sedupos mveiovoiv, émurpúte, 86 yerdov 
Kaphect KohANTOV THEawévn Oddapov. 
Odpoes vavtirins éureipape, kày Tapa Sri 
Kav Tapa SiKehekny srovromropfje KpoxdAny: 
Moóvov évoppitao mapal ote, Upinrov 
7) oxapov 3) BOxas PréEov EpevOopévovs. 


III 


ZEUS OF THE FAIR WIND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


3 3 / € ^ / 
Ouptoy ex 7rpvuvmos Tis OdnyNTIpa kaXeíro 
Ziva kara mrporovov ioTiov ékrreráaas: 
Eir mi Kvavéas divas ponos, &v0a YMoceióóv 


ex / ^ X 
KALTUNOY ELMLOTEL KYLA Tapa Jrandbousç, 


2 


Ocean lies purple in calm; for no gale whitens the fretted 
waves with its ruffling breath, and no longer is the sea shattered 
round the rocks and sucked back again down towards the deep. 
West winds breathe, and the swallow twitters over the straw-glued 
chamber that she has built. Be of good cheer, O skilled in 
seafaring, whether thou sail to the Syrtis or the Sicilian shingle : 
only by the altars of Priapus of the Anchorage burn a gurnard or 
ruddy wrasse. 


3 
Let one call from the stern on Zeus of the Fair Wind for guide 
on his road, shaking out sail against the forestays ; whether he runs 
to the Dark Eddies, where Poseidon rolls his curling wave along the 
sands, or whether he searches the homeward passage down the 
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Eire kar Aiyaígv vróvrov maka vóoTOv épevva, 
^ / 
velaÜw røde Barav ratora Tapa Eoave 
"Se Tov evavrntov Gel Ücóv 'AvTvráTpov mats 


othoe Pikwv ayabiis cupBorov evdoins. 


IV 
THE SACKED Cit 
MACEDONIUS 
Tydr@ tr’ avOepoevts pony dpa Maiovos” Eppov 
Lapses m Avddv CEoyós cipt TOMS. 
Máprvs éyó mporn yevounv Aus, où yap éXéyxew 
XáÜpiov via “Péns 10eXov huerépns' 
AvT1) kai Bpouiæ yevounv tpodos, ëv dé kepavvo 
&Opakov evpvtépw hari aewópevov: 
IIpóra:s Š zuerépnouv èv dpydow oiváð orwpny 
ovOaros èx Botpvwr EavOos üueXÉe Geos. 
Ilávra ue xoopnoavro, Todvs 6€ ue TOAAAKLS ALOV 


y 3 / P / 
aorTeclv oNPloToLs evpe ueyatpouevnv. 


x 
HERMES OF THE WAYS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
TRÈ bare T»)v dpxevOov iT &uraúoures, odtrat, 
^ x < / ` € ^ / 
yuta map Kppeta opor 0000 búxXaxku, 


Aegean sea-plain, let him lay honey-cakes by this image, and so go 
his way; here Philon, son of Antipater, set up the ever-gracious 
god for pledge of fair and fortunate voyaging. 


4 

Beneath flowering Tmolus, by the stream of Maeonian Hermus, 
am I, Sardis, capital city of the Lydians. I was the first who bore 
witness for Zeus; for I would not betray the hidden child of our 
Rhea. I too was nurse of Bromius, and saw him amid the 
thunder-flash shining with broader radiance; and first on our 
slopes the golden-haired god pressed the harvest of wine out of 
the breasts of the grape. All grace has been given me, and many 
a time has many an age found me envied by the happiest cities. 


5 
Go and rest your limbs here for a little under the juniper, O 
wayfarers, by Hermes, Guardian of the Way, not in crowds, but 
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My $$póav, doco. 86 Bape? yóvv kápvere uóx0Üo 
kal Otra 6oNvyàv oipov ávvacápevow 

IL vou) yap kai 00s éjaktos, à O’ bard mrérpa 
TíOaE evvr)cet yvvoapi) kápartov, 

"Evótov 06 $vwyóvres ómopiwo? cuyos Gc ua, 
e 4 € y LIS / 
ws Denis, Eppeiny eivóütov T(ere, 

VI 
SACRED NURSERIES OF YOUTII 
NICIAS 

Ewooidvrdov dpos KuXAgutov aimù XeXoyxos 
THO EaTHNK EpaTtovd yuuvaciou pEedéwv 

€ ^ ^ y ^ , ,/ >Qd t€ 7 

Eppijs, © emi vraies audpakov nÒ vákwÜov 
TOAAAKL, kai ÜaXepovs 0jjkav (ev aTejávovs. 


VII 
PAN OF THE SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 
IIGvá pe rov. (eps eri Xwaa60s, aiyraritny 
IIàva, rov evoppwv Tfj. Ehopov ALpevon, 
Ot vypvrrijes €8evro* wérw Ó eya &XXore KUPTOLS 
&XXore Ò aiytarov Tovde caynvoBorots* 
' AXXa Trapa Aet, Ecive, aéÜev 8 eyo obvexa TavTnS 
evTroins Tréuro mpnvv omiaGe vorov. 


those of you whose knees are tired with heavy toil and thirst, after 
traversing a long road; for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil-wearied limbs; and 
having so escaped the midday breath of the autumnal doe a 
pay his due honour to Hermes of the Ways. 
6 
I, who inherit the tossing mountain-forests of steep Cyllene, 
stand here guarding the pleasant playing fields, Hermes, to whom 
boys often offer marjoram and hyacinths and fresh garlands of 
violets. 
7 
Me, Pan, the fishermen placed upon this holy cliff, Pan of the 
seashore, the watcher here over the fair anchorages of the harbour ; 
and I take care now of the baskets and again of the trawlers off 
this shore. Sail by, O stranger, and in requital of this good 
service of theirs I will send behind thee a gentle south wind. 
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VIII 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
ARCHIAS 

Bards ¿ëety ó Upinmos érauytaditi6a vaio 

xnMjv, B 0úvas vácov évavrvrépas, 
Dokds, dTrovs, olov Kev épnpatnauw èT ükrats 

Eécoeiav poyepüv viées ¿yQuBoNon' 
' ANN. Hy Tis ypiumeús pe BonOoor À kaNagevT1s 

hwovncn, vois tepar o£vrepos* 
Aeóccoc kai Tà Üéovra kab’ bdaTos 7) yàp aT épryov 


= / 
Satpmoves, ov popphas, yywoTov EYyouct TUTOV. 


IX 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHASE 
SATYRUS 
Kite ov y opveóġoirov vrép kaXapióa Tadvuvas 
(EG operBaréets, eire NayoxToveets, 
Tlava káXew kvvi Wav Aacíou todos iyvia paive, 


d \ 5 / ti 
c vvÜecuwv àkNivéov lav avayet Karapor. 


NM 
THE HUNTER GOD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Evayper NayoOnpa, kai et meTeeuva Ovokav 
3 ` ef ^p ¢ `N N s 
iEeutns Kers ToDÜ UO Occ ov Opos, 


S 
Small to see am I Priapus who inhabit this spit of shore opposite 
the Bithynian island, sharp-headed, footless, such an one as upon 
lonely beaches might be carved by the sons of toiling fishermen. 
But if any basket-fisher or angler call me to succour, I rush fleeter 
than the blast: I espy even the creatures that run under water : for 
truly the form of godhead is known from deeds, not from shape. 


2 
Whether thou goest on the hill with hme smeared over thy 
fowler’s reed, or whether thou killest hares, call on Pan; Pan 
shows the hound the prints of the furry foot, Pan raises the stiff- 
jointed lime-twigs. 
IO 
Fair fall thy chase, O hunter of hares, and thou fowler who 
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me > f ` ^ 
Kape rov vAnwpov amò kpnuvoto Boacov 


^ 7 N 
lláva: cuvaypeúo xai kuc) kai kaXápots. 


XI 
FORTUNA PARVULORUM 
PERSES 
Kagë Tov êv opixpots driyov Ücóv jy ériBadons 
evKatpws, Teven* uù) weyadrwv 96 yAiyov' 
“Oç d ye Ónuorépov Sivatat beds av8p) srevéo tg 


ÓcpetaÜat, rovrov kÜpiós cim Toycv. 


XII 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 
ADDAEUS 
"Hy mapins jpwa, Pirotpyypov 96 caxetrat, 
f / f $ z 
mpoche Iloriðains keipevov év rpióOq, 
Eimeiv otov én’ épyov ayers Todas: evOds éxetvos 


e / N ` z 3 , 
EUPHTEL TOV aot TPHELOS EVKOALHD. 


XIII 
SAVED BY FAITH 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Thy pixpyy pe Aéyoucu, Kal ovK (ca TovToTropevaats 


x " £ y ? BA 
vavot O0 vUveiw äTpopov eim olv, 


comest pursuing the winged people beneath this double hill; and 
cry thou to me, Pan, the guardian of the wood from my cliff; I 
join the chase with both hounds and reeds. 


II 
Even me the little god of small things if thou call upon in due 
season thou shalt find; but ask not for great things; since what- 
soever a god of the commons can give to a labouring man, of this 
I, Tychon, have control. | 


12 
If thou pass by the hero (and he is called Philopregmon) who 
lies by the cross-roads in front of Potidaea, tell him to what work 
thou leadest thy feet ; straightway will he, being by thee, make thy 
business easy. 
I3 
They call me the little one, and say I cannot go straiglit and 
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Où arédnus © eyo Bpaxù pév sxados: àXXà Garacon 
wav loov' ob pérpov ý kpíats AANA TUXNS- 

"Eccc mydariois érepg mXéov: ANAO yàp GAY 
Odpcos: yà Ó elnv daipoct owlopevn. 


NIV 
THE SERVICE OF GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tv Ais apdirorov pe Xedtdova, TYV émi Bopots 
aTévO6ew áÜavároev ypfjüv émw rapévov, 
Ebrekvov, àa-Továx9Tov, ëxet Tapos’ ov yap ápavpóas 
Satpoves huerépnv EBrerrov evoeBinv. 


XV 
BEATI MUNDO CORDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


€ < ` ^ 7 3 x 3f 
Ayvov ypn voto Ovc6eos évros (ovra 


» e 4 3 y ^ e? 
éjuLevat ayvein Ó &a TU $povetv 001a. 


fearless on a prosperous voyage like ships that sail out to sea ; and 
I deny it not ; I am a little boat, but to the sea allis equal ; fortune, 
not size, makes the difference. Let another be better-ruddered ; for 
some put their confidence in this and some in that; but may my 
salvation be of God. 


14 


Me Chelidon, priestess of Zeus, an aged woman well-skilled 
to make libation on the altars of the immortals, happy in my 
children, free from grief, the tomb holds ; for with no shadow in 
their eyes the gods saw my piety. 


Ls 


He who enters the incense-filled temple must be holy; and 
holiness is to have a pure mind. 
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Ne 
THESVATER OF PURITY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Ayvàs xeipas ëywv kai voðv kai ykàrrav GA009 
eic UL uù) Xovrpois àAXà vow Kabapos: 
"Apket yap O' ociois pavis UOaros, dvdpa 86 pahor 
ovÓ. àv 0 Tas Novoa Yevpacw '"2keavós. 


XVII 
THE GREAT MYSTERIES 
CRINAGORAS 
E: kat cot éópatos aei Bios, ov66 ÜdXaccav 
» / $ Se , € f 
ETAWS YEPTALAS T OUK émdTmoas OOOUS, 
"Eurys KexpoTr ins émiBjpevar, dp’ àv éxeivas 
Anpntpos peyaXas vókTas tons Lepar, 
T A » 3 ^ 9 ô / m" 2 À e; 
Qv ato Kv Cvcotciw axnoéa, KevT av (kat 
és 7rAeóvov, é£ew Üvuóv éXadporepov. 


16 


With hallowed hands, with true mind and tongue, enter in, 
pure not by baths but in spirit; for the holy a sprinkling of water 
suffices; but a wicked man the whole ocean cannot wash in its 


floods. 
17 

Though thy life be fixed in one seat, and thou sailest not the 
sea nor treadest the roads on dry land, yet by all means go to 
Attica that thou mayest see those great nights of the worship of 
Demeter ; whereby thou shalt possess thy soul without care among 
the living, and lighter when thou must go to the place that 
awaiteth all. 


VI 
NATURE 


I 
THE GARDEN GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Mn ue Tov èk NuBávoio Xéye, Eéve, TOV diXokouov 
Tep?rójvevov vuytotç 7i0éov oapots' 
` , ` Z > ` / > A 
Baros eyw vunbms amo yeiTovos aypoLwTys 
pobvov emoTpúvou épya huTocKadins, 
"EvOev am’ eùráprov ue pinys éoTevrav GAG699 


/ € / , / / 
réccapes Opawy ek vio vpov o TéQavo.. 


II 
PAN'S PIPING 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

'Eumue, av Xapotatw ópeu8ara xeiXect uoUcav, 

ËUTVEL Trou evi Tepmrojevos Sovakt, 
Kvxerad@ cupuyy, yéov uéXos, ex 06 cuvgdod 

Krave kamiÜvvov pyuaros àppoviv: 
"Audi òè col, puOuoio Kata kporov, evOeov iyvos 


pnocéc0o Nunua taicde ueÜvÓpiáauv. 


I 


Call me not him who comes from Libanus, O stranger, who 


delights in the talk of young men love-making by night; I am 
small and a rustic, born of a neighbour-nymph, and all my business 
is the delver’s labour; whence four garlands at the hands of the 


four Seasons crown me from the beloved fruitful garden. 


2 


Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy 


sweet lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song 
from the musical pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with 
the choral words; and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let 


the inspired feet of these water-nymphs keep falling free. 


202 
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TIT 
THE HIDDEN SPRING 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


M7 ov ye morovóuoro mepimheov ¿Mos Ode 
TOUTO Yapadpains Üepuóv, odita, Tins, 

AANA porov pada TuTOdy Úmëp GapaMjBorov aKxpav 
Ketaé ye Tap keíva Tommevia Tritvi 

Eúphoeis keXapitov éixpivov Sid méTpns 
vapa Bopetatns ux potepov vidéos. 


IV 
THE MEADOW AT NOON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tade cata «Xoepoto pubeis Xeubvos, oiTa, 

aTavaov poyepou parlarà yuta Koro, 
+ t N / / fr ¥ 
Heye ce xal Lehvpoto trvaccopévyn Titus abpats 

Qe) Ee, TeTTIywv etoalovta uéXos, 

Tae Ó` 3 y ` 3 / ^ 
Xw Trotumv ev opecot pecapSpwov ayxobs Tayas 
cvpiaóov Macias QDanuo bro T XaTávov: 

z y) > ^ N * 5 > f 
Kavar orwptvoto buyouv kvvós aitros üuetvreus 


avptov: ev T00€ coi Lavi Aéyour, meÂoŬ. 


3 
Drink not here, traveller, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little 
way over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow. 


4 

Here fling thyself down on the grassy meadow, O traveller, and 
rest thy relaxed limbs from painful weariness ; since here also, as 
thou listenest to the cicalas’ tune, the stone-pine trembling in the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd on the moun- 
tains piping at noon nigh the spring under a copse of leafy plane: 
so escaping the ardours of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross 
the height to-morrow ; trust this good counsel that Pan gives thee. 
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Y 
BENEATH THE PINE 
PLATO 
"TArikojov mapa ráv6e kaÜiteo bovieacav 
pplacovoay TevKny KNavas UT Lepupots, 
Kai aot xayrdlovow épois mapa vdwact avpvy£ 
ÜcNyopévov afer Kana karà Brepdpwv. 


VI 
WOOD-MUSIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Epyeo xai kaT' épàv (£eu mírvv, à TÒ ueNwypóv 
Tpos paħakoùs Ņye? kekNuueva Lepupous: 
"Hvis kal kpovvia a. pedtoTayes, év0a perio ov 


EX X > f ef » » 
76vv épnpaiots ÜTvov àryo kaXagots. 


VII 
THE PLANE-TREE ON HYMETTUS 
HERMOCREON 
"lev vo aktepàv grXáravov, Eéve, Tave vrapépmrav 
as ¿maxaeo Zébvpos mveopart QUXXa Covel, 
"EvOa pe Nixayopas kXvrTóv eicaro Mardóos ‘Eppâv 


3 ^ t » \ / 
aypov kap7rorokov pUTOPA kai Kreávav. 


5 
Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her 
branches beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering 
waters Pan’s pipe shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted 
eyelids. 


6 


Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs deliciously 
as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo this honey-dropping 
fountain, where playing on my lonely reeds I bring sweet sleep. 


7 
Sit down, stranger, as thou passest by, under this shady plane, 
whose leaves flutter in the soft breath of the west wind, where 
Nicagoras consecrated me, the renowned Hermes son of Maia, 
protector of his orchard-close and cattle. 
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VIH 
THE GARDEN OF PAN 
PLATO 
Zwyáre Xáctov Apuddwv Xémas, of T àmó TET PAS 
/ ` x / 
Kpovvol, kai BANY) rrovAvpwyrjs rokáSov, 
AvTOs erel c úpuyyt ueALo8erat evxedaoo Ilàv 
Uypov iets CevkrOv wetXos rèp kaXágav, 
At òè répi£ ÜaXepoiat yopov moc éoTijcavro 


"Tópuáóes Noudar, Nipdar ‘Apadpudses. 


TX 
THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
MARIANUS 


Tas vie tas "Xarávovs GTAAG TeTpuuévos vmvo 
evoev "Epos, Núupais Xaymáóa TapOépevos: 

Nopdat 8 àAXjXgov. Tí néXXopev ; aide Sè Tobro 
c Béccapev, eimov, ood Tip Kpabins pepomav. 

Aauràs 6. ws éjXe£e kai 0O6ara, Ücpuóv éxetÜev 
Nopdar ’Epwriddes Xovrpoyoctotv cp. 


8 


Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the springs 
welling from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of the 
ewes ; for Pan himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running 
his supple lip over the joined reeds; and around him stand up to 
dance with glad feet the water-nymphs and the nymphs of the 
oakwood. 


9 


Here beneath the plane-trees, overborne by soft sleep, Love 
slumbered, giving his torch to the Nymphs’ keeping; and the 
Nymphs said one to another, ‘ Why do we delay? and would that 
with this we might have quenched the fire in the heart of mortals. 
But now, the torch having kindled even the waters, the amorous 
Nymphs pour hot water thence into the bathing pool. 
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X 
ON THE LAWN 
COMETAS 
Ilà» dire, rnxtida pípve reols emi xeiXeot cÜpOv, 


Hyd yap Seis roto" evi ÓeiXoméois. 


XI 
THE SINGING STONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tov pe Mov pépvnoo Tov q)y2jevra vrapépmav 

Nicaíqv: ote yap rópouv éTevyodoper 
' AAáÜoos, TOTe PotBos émapadoy ?)pe Sopatov 

Naa, Avewpeiny évÜépuevos KiOapny, 
"EvOev èyè Aupdodos: vmokpovcas 96 ue NeTTH 


Xepudóu, TOD kópTov paprvpinv kopiaat. 


XII 
THE WOODLAND WELL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’Aévaov Kabapny pe mapepyxopn€voto uy oditats 
mny apPrvCe yerToveovea vam, 
IIávTo & eù TXaTávotot kai uepoÜ0áXXeot Sadvats 


éoTeupat, o kiepryy Nrvxopévy kat 


IO 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens. 


II 


Remember me the singing stone, thou who passest by Nisaea ; 
for when Alcathous was building his bastions, then Phoebus lifted 
on his shoulder a stone for the house, and laid down on me his 
Delphic harp; thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: strike me lightly 
with a little pebble, and carry away witness of my boast. 


I2 
I the ever-flowing Clear Fount gush forth for by-passing way- 


farers from the neighbouring dell; and on every side I am bordered 
well with planes and soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and 
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Tovvexa pý pe Oépeus mapapeißeo' Sivay ddadKav 


y ’ ^ ` , 
apmavoov Tap êpot Kai KOTOV Hovyin. 


XIII 


ASLEEP IN THE WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 


Edjóeis QuXXoo port TÉ, Adve, apa kekpakós 
? 4 f 2 3 e^ 350723. 
autTavov' aTáNukes Ò aptitrayets av’ pn 

"Aypeves dé rv [lav «ai ó tov kpokóevra Ilpégrmos 

N ^ 
Kkua Ov eb (uepri «pari Kabat Topevos 
"Avrpov éac oreixovtes óuóppoOov àXXà TÜ Hedye, 


^ ` ^ / 
Qebyye, ueÜeis Urrvov Kapa kareufdópevov. 


XIV 
THE ORCHARD-CORNER 
ANYTE 
¢ e^ AN) e 3 + 3 / 
Eppâs tad’ €oTaka trap’ dpyatov yvepóevTa 
ev Tptodots, Todas éyyubev áiovos, 
"Avópact kekumnaautw éywv aptavaw 09000 


Arv y pov Ó ay paés Kpava vdwp Tpoyeet, 


shade to liein. Therefore pass me not by in summer; rest by me 
in quiet, ridding thee of thirst and weariness. 


13 
Thou sleepest on the leafstrewn floor, Daphnis, resting thy 
weary body; and the hunting-stakes are freshly set on the hills; 
and Pan pursues thee, and Priapus who binds the yellow-flowering 
ivy on his lovely head, passing side by side into the cave; flee 
thou, flee, shaking off the dropping drowsiness of slumber. 


14 
I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross-ways 
nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to wearied men; 
and the fountain wells forth cold stainless water. 
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AV 
PASTORAL SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 
Iloiuevíav dyNwooos av’ opyada péerrretat Ayo 


, / ^ € , M 
àvTíÜpovr rrravois VaTEPOPwWVOY ora. 


XVI 
TO A BLACKBIRD SINGING 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

Myxére viv gavópite mapa 8pvt, unkéri hover 

KAOVÒS ÈT’ ÅKPOTÁTOV, kócavdoe, KEKALLEVOS" 
3 / , / 9 / y » M 
ExyOpóv cot r08e 8évüpov: éme(-yeo 8’ àápmreXos &vOa 

GVTEAXEL YAUVKOV a votos EX TETAAWY® 
= y ` y , ` / 5 / y 3 / 
Keivns tapoov épeicov emt «Xaov audi T ékeivy 

4 ` # $ / A 
uéXm e, Myb mpoyéov éx o TouáTcov kéXaOoy: 
^ M ti $ 3 ; / ` > / $ f 

Apis yàp er’ dpvieaor pépet TOV avapotoy tẸov, 

á 88 Borpur: oTépyyet 8' buvorrdrovs Bpoptos. 


XVII 
UNDER THE OAK 
ANTIPHILUS 
KA aves am)ópio, Tavaijs Spuos, eUokuov Dos 


3 # M ^ / 
áv6páciv àxp1 Tov Kavpa du\aco opevots, 


5 
Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 
music to the birds with repeating voice. 


16 


No longer now warble on the oak, no longer sing, O blackbird, 
sitting on the topmost spray; this tree is thine enemy ; hasten 
where the vine rises 1n clustering shade of silvered leaves; on her 
bough rest the sole of thy foot, around her sing and pour the 
shrill music of thy mouth; for the oak carries mistletoe baleful 
to birds, but she the grape-cluster; and the Wine-god cherishes 
singers. 

17 

Lofty-hung boughs of the tall oak, a shadowy height over men 

that take shelter from the herce heat, fair-foliaged, closer-roofing 


VIII 
Bi AUI 


I 


SUMMER NOON 
MELEAGER 
Eivoðiov oteixovta nec ajdptvóv elo " AXe£iv 
pTi KOp.av KapTav Ketpopevou Üépeos, 
Airsal Ò axtivés ue Katépreyov, ai uev "Epoos 
Tatoos ar opGardpav, ai 06 map heriov' 
"ANN às uev vù aD0is ékouwuaev, Qç 8 èv oveipots 
elowXoY poppis parov avehroyicev* 
/ s e f °> 339 ` / el y 
Avoitrovos & érépous em epot movoy Ürvos ¿TeuËev, 
y A A / 3 H 
EuTrvouy TÜP Nrvyr KANNOS ameucovicas. 


II 


IN THE FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 
`H pa vv tot, KXeovike, 97 GTpamuroto KiovTt 


E a ? / N e i ` f 
otewhs nvTnoavl at Mrapat X apureçs 


I 


I saw Alexis at noon walking on the way, when summer was 
just cutting the tresses of the cornfields ; and double rays burned 
me; these of Love from the boy’s eyes, and those from the sun. 
But those night allayed again, while these in dreams the phantom 
of a form kindled yet higher; and Sleep, the releaser of toil for 
others, brought toil upon me, fashioning the image of beauty in 


my soul, a breathing fire. 


2 


surely, O Cleonicus, the lovely Graces met thee going along the 


narrow field-path, and clasped thee close with their rose-like hands, 


P 
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` € % # / 
Kai ce mott podénaw érxvvavro xepeo cu, 
m / ? ` # 
Koüpe, remota au Ò NALKOS ESOL xapts. 
Trobe por pada yatpe' Trvpos Ò’ oUK aghares Gocov 


^" / 
EpTreev avnpyy, à piros, avééptka. 


III 


THE NEW LOVE 
MELEAGER 
'Apveirar rv "Epwra reketv 7 Kúrpis iodoa 
dXXov èv niPéeors "Ipepov ' Avrioxov: 
' AAXd, véot, a Tépyyovre véov ló00ov: Ù yàp o koüpos 


ej / ka y y 
eüpyrat kpetoa ov ovros' Eperos Epos. 


IV 


CONTRA MUNDUM 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Eryyet Kal max eve AtokXéos, oUÓ ’Ayed@os 
t A A A 
Kelvou TÀv lepõv aiclåverai KuaÜao v 
€ A A 2 
KaAós 6 mais, Ayerge, Mov kaXos* ei ÕE Tis oUXL 


/ / = 
dynoiv, émuoTatumu povos éyo Tà Kana. 


O boy, and thou wert made all grace. Hail to thee from afar; 


but it is not safe, O my dear, for the dry asphodel stalk to pass 
too near the fire. 


" 


Ó 


The Cyprian denies that she bore Love, seeing Antiochus among 
the youths, another Desire; then O you who are young, cherish the 


new Longing; for assuredly this boy is found a Love stronger 
than Love. 


4 


Pour in and say again, ‘Diocles’; nor does Acheloüs touch the 
cups consecrated to him; fair is the boy, O Acheloüs, exceeding 


5 and if any one says no, let me be alone in my judgment of 
eauty. 
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V 


THE KISS 
PLATO 
Tov yuyny, Ayabava duXàv, eri XetXeauv Zo yov 
Oe yap ù TM] uo s SvaBnoopévn. 


VI 


THE BEOWER OF COS 
MELEAGER 
Ecxova uév Lapinv Cwoydudos advuo’ "EpoTos 
Ipa£vréNgs, Kompidos raisa tutwsdpevos, 
Nov Ò 0 0càv záXAuG Tos "Epos &uNrvyov d'yaXua 
avrov ametKovioas émXace Ipa£iréNqu, 
"Odp' o uév ev Üvacois, ó 8 èv ai8ép. pittpa Bpaßeún, 
Vis 9 gua, Kai paxdpov oxmTTpobopàc, Ilóo:. 
'OX8íeTo Meporrwy ¿epà mTóris, à Ücómai&a 


kawov "Epoera véov Opéev bdayeuova. 


VII 


THE STAR-GAZER 
PLATO 
'AeTépas eicaÜpets ’Aornp epos’ elÜe yevotunu 
ovpavos, WS TrOAAOLS Gupacw eis cè BATO. 


5 
Kissing Agathon, I stayed my soul at my lips, while it rose, 
poor wretch, as fain to cross over. 


6 


Praxiteles the sculptor made a Parian image of Love, moulding 
the Cyprian’s son ; but now Love, the most beautiful of the gods, 
imaging himself, has fashioned a breathing statue, Praxiteles, that 
the one among mortals and the other in heaven may have all love- 
charms in control, and at once on earth and among the immortals 
they may bear the sceptres of Desire. Most happy the sacred 
city of the Meropes, which nurtured as prince of her youth the 
god-born new Love. 


On the stars thou gazest, my Star; would I were heaven to look 
at thee with many eyes. 
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VIII 


THE SUN OF TYRE 
MELEAGER 
‘ABpoús, vat tov "EpoTa, tpeder Túpos' àXXà Mviaxkos 
do Beacv exdaprpas aaTépas NEMOS. 


IX 
THE LODEST At: 
MELEAGER 

‘Ev col rápá, Mvioxe, Biov pununa aviymrTav 

év col Kal Wuyis Tvedpa TO NevdÜev ETL 
Nai yap 8) Ta oa, Kodpe, à kai Kwpoicr AaXeUvTa 

Supata, val pà TO cov paldpov mio kvvtov, 
"Hv pot cvvvedés dupa BáNgs sroré, xetua, SedopKa, 

jv 8 ihapov Bréwrys, NSV Té09Xev Eap. 


N 
LAUREL AND HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 
Airomkai ovpuyyes év ovpeoe pykéTi Aádvw 
pover, aiysBaryn lavi xapifopevar, 
Mnboe ov Tov aorephévTta, Xópy Poißoro Tpophte, 
Sadvyn wapOevin perp’ “Taxw@ov eti 


8 


Delicate, so help me Love, are the fosterlings of Tyre; but 
Myiscus blazes out and quenches them all as the sun the stars. 


9 
On thee, Myiscus, the cables of my life are fastened: in thee 
is the very breath of my soul, what 1s left of it; for by thine eyes, 
O boy, that speak even to the deaf, and by thy shining brow, if 
thou ever dost cast a clouded glance on me, I gaze on winter, and 
if thou lookest joyously, sweet spring bursts into bloom. 


IO 

O pastoral pipes, no longer sing of Daphnis on the mountains, 
to pleasure Pan the lord of the goats; neither do thou, O lyre 
interpretress of Phoebus, any more chant Hyacinthus chapleted 
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* M @ > 9 , 
Hy yap 67’ iw Aádwis pév ’Opetdat, cob 8 "TárivÜos 


? ^ N ^ 
repTrvOs* viv O6 Tr00cv axiyrrpa Alov éyéro. 


XI 


THE QUEST OF PAN 
GLAUCUS 

Nuda, mevÜouévo dpacat’ atpexés, ei mTapoðeúov 

Aaduis tas Xevkàe Ò ávémavo'! épidous. 
Nat vai, Wav cupucrd, kai eis alyewov éxelvav 

cot TL KATA $XotoD ypdpm’ ékóXanre Xésew: 
llay, Udy, vpós Max éa, mpós opos Vadiduov épyev: 

oña Núupai yaipet’, éyo Ò trdyo. 


XII 
THE AUTUMN BOWER 


MNASALCAS 


"Aumere, piyroTe PUANA Yamal emeúóouca Barécbat 
/ 
detotas éorépiov IIXeváOa 8vouévav ; 
Metvov és '"AvriXéovTi trecety vmo Tiv yAvKUY UTVOV, 


és TOTE TOUS kaXots Trávra yapitopéva. 


with maiden laurel; for time was when Daphnis was delightful to 
the mountain-nymphs, and Hyacinthus to thee; but now let Dion 
hold the sceptre of the Desires. 


II 


Nymphs, tell me true when I inquire if Daphnis passing by 
rested his white kids here.— Yes, yes, piping Pan, and carved in 
the bark of yonder poplar a letter to say to thee, ‘Pan, Pan, come 
to Malea, to the Psophidian mount; I will be there. — Farewell, 


Nymphs, I go. 
12 
Vine, that hastenest so to drop thy leaves to earth, fearest thou 
then the evening setting of the Pleiad? abide for sweet sleep 


to fall on Antileon beneath thee, giving all grace to beauty until 
then. 
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XIII 
AN ASH IN THE FIRE 
MELEAGER 

"Hà uiv yrucds bpOpos' ó & èv mpoÜUpoiciv avtrvos 

Aâuis atrowbyes mvebua TO XeubÜév éri 
SxérMos 'HpákXevrov idwov' gory yap ÚT avyas 

dpOarpav BrnOels knpos és avOpaxinv. 
"AXE por &ypeo Adu, Svodupope’ Kavos *Epwtos 


Eixos Xo él cols Saxpvat Qakpvxéo. 


XIV 
FAREWELL 
MELEAGER 
O?«é0' pod yipdporow éxew fov, ovKéTe vaiew 
ó Tpayérrous ópéov Ila éÜéXo Kopvdds. 
Té yAuKu pou, Tí moÂewov év ovpeow ; wrETO Aaduis, 
Aádws 0s npetépn Tip ETEKE KpAadin. 
"Agtu 708 oixnaw’ Onp@v O€ Ti; adXos ET’ dvypmv 


a TeAAéaÜow' Tà mapori ovKéte avi piña. 


Now grey dawn is sweet; but sleepless in the doorway Damis 
swoons out all that is left of his breath, unhappy, having but seen 
Heracleitus ; for he stood under the beams of his eyes as wax cast 
among the embers; yet arise, I pray thee, luckless Damis; even 
myself I bear Love’s wound and shed tears over thy tears. 


14 

No longer will I, goat-foot Pan, live among the flocks, no longer 
inhabit the hill-tops: what is there sweet, what desirable on the 
hills? Daphnis is dead, Daphnis who kindled the fire in my 
heart. I will dwell here in the city; let others array them for 
the chase: what was dear to Pan is dear to him no more. 


IX 
WATE. AND CHANGE 


I 


THE FLOWER OF YOUTH 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
‘Tavas nóUmvevore, kai ei eraris púpov ebdeus, 
éypeo xai óéËa, yepat piñas a Tépavov 
"Ov viv uév Ó&XXovra, napawópevov 96 qrpós 7O 
Owreat, Uuerépns ocúußorov HALKINs. 


II 


THE MAIDEN'S POSY 
RUFINUS 
Téurw cot, '"Po60kXeua, Tod a TéQos, avOecr kaXoís 
> 8i t€,) € / , / 

AUTOS ud )uerépaus TAEEAMEVOS sraXáquaus* 

"E / € / 2 ié JU Á 
OTL kpivov poóér re KAAVE voTEpy T avena) 

Kal vapKtaaos vypos kai kvavavyés tov 
Tatra aTevrauévg Xo£ov peyadavyos éotaa: 

> e^ \ / s \ NEC / 

ayÜeis Kat Xsryew kai où Kal o aTédavos. 


I 


Sweet-breathed Isias, though thy sleep be tenfold spice, awake 
and take this garland in thy dear hands, which, blooming now, 
thou wilt see withering at daybreak, the likeness of a maiden's 
prime. 


2 


I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, which myself have twined 
of fair flowers beneath my hands; here is lily and rose-chalice 
and moist anemone, and soft narcissus and dark-glowing violet ; 
garlanding thyself with these, cease to be proud-minded ; even as 


the garland thou also dost flower and fall. 
231 
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III 


WITHERED BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 
Ei káXNXet Kavya, yiyvooy’ ovi Kai póðov avéet, 
&XAà uapavOev ¿dve adv kompiois êpipn' 
"A vOos yap kai káXXos ïoov xpóvov oTt Xaxovra, 
rabta Š ón) phovéwv é£euápave ypovos. 


IV 
ROSE AND THORN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tò pdSov àkuátei Baroy xpóvov: ñ 96 mrapéXOn 
tyràv ebphoeis ov podov adrAa (Barov. 


y 


THE BIRD OF TIME 
THYMOCLES 
Méuvn Tov, péuvy OTe ToL Eros tepóv eimov: 
Opn KaAMLOTOV, yOpn €Xadóporarov: 
“Opnv ov. 0 rayıoTtos ëv aiÜépi TaphOacer dpvis. 
viv ise mavr ¿mi ys ávOca a0 KEeXUTAL. 
3 
If thou boast in thy beauty, know that the rose too blooms, 
but quickly being withered, is cast on the dunghill; for blossom 
and beauty have the same time allotted to them, and both together 
envious time withers away. 


4 


The rose is at her prime a little while; which once past, thou 
wilt find, when thou seekest, no rose, but a thorn. 


5 
Thou rememberest haply, thou rememberest when I said to thee 
that holy word, ‘The hour is the fairest, the hour the lightest- 
footed of things; the hour may not be overtaken by the swiftest 
bird in air.’ Now lo! all thy blossoms are shed on the ground. 
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VI 
THE END OF DESIRE 
SECUNDUS 
‘H +o marai Aats mávræv Béros, oùkéri Nails 
&XX' éréov havepn Tac eyo Néuecrs. 
Ov pa Kompw (ví 06 Kompis éuoi mAéov À óaov bpxos ;) 
yvøptpov ovO. abt Nai, Aals ert. 


VIT 
HOARDED BEAUTY 
STRATO 
Ei uév ynpackes Tò kaXóv, peráðos mpiv üméXOg 


et Oè péver, Ti oB TODO’ 0 uévew ova ; 


VIII 
Huot AND: ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 
Peiðn maplevins, kai Tí wrEoY ; ov yap és" Ardy 
éXOoda’ evpnoets Tov duXéovra, KOPN’ 
"Ev tooto, ta Teprrvà ta Kúmpioos: èv © Axépovrt 


1 » ` Z Z / 
0c Téa. Kat a Tr000), TrapÜéve, keugopeÜa. 


6 


I who once was Lais, an arrow in all men's hearts, no longer 
Lais, am plainly to all the Nemesis of years. Ay, by the Cyprian 
(and what is the Cyprian now to me but an oath to swear by?) 
not Lais herself knows Lais now. 


7 
If beauty grows old, share it before it be gone; and if it abides, 
why fear to give away what thou dost keep ? 


8 


Thou hoardest thy maidenhood ; and to what profit? for when 
thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
Among the living are the Cvprian's pleasures; but in Acheron, 
O maiden, we shall lie bones and dust. 
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IX 
TO-MORROW 
MACEDONIUS 
Adpiov d0pioco ce Tò 8 ob more yiveTar Tutu 
nOddos auBorins aiev aeEouevns: 
Tadra pou tueipovri yapifeat, adda 8 és àXXovs 
Sapa dhépers, éuéÜev mío vw Gmeumanéuvm. 
"Ovrouar Eorrepin ae. Ti 8 Emepos eats yuvarKkar ; 


yfjoas auetpnt@ wANOopmevoy puri. 


x 
THE CASKET OF PANDORA 
MACEDONIUS 
IIavóopns opdwy yerow mifov, ovdé yvvaika 
uéudoua, GAN adtay Tà TrEepa TOV 'Aya0 Qv: 
‘Os yap én’ OtrvpTroL0 perà yOoves 1)0ea maons 
TOT@VTAL, TITTEW Kal KATA yhy Gpedov. 
'H è yuv) perà vua kar prjaaca mapeus 
Gea ev ayrainy àv éóepev yapitar, 
'Audorépov & Tjuaprev 0 viv Bios, TTL Kat avTHy 


/ x ` /Ü "6€ 3 
YyTpacKoucauv EXEL, Kat TLUOŞS OVOEV EXEL 


9 
‘To-morrow I will look on thee’—but that never comes for us, 
while the accustomed putting-off ever grows and grows. ‘This is 
all thy kindness to my longing; but to others thou bearest other 
gifts, despising my faithful service. ‘I will see thee at evening.’ 


And what is the evening of a woman's life? old age full of a 
million wrinkles. 


IO 


I laugh as I look on the jar of Pandora, nor do I blame the 
woman, but the wings of the Blessings themselves; for they flutter 
through the sky over the abodes of all the earth, while they 
ought to have descended on the ground. But the woman behind 
the lid, with cheeks grown pallid, has lost the splendour of the 
beauties that she had, and now our life has missed both ways, 
because she grows old in it, and the jar is empty. 
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XI 
COMING WINTER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


"Hon toe $Oorepov, Erichees, ex 86 Boorov 
Swrns ’Apxtovpou Naptpov dpwpe aéXas, 

"Hon kai oravat dperavns érypynoKovTat 
Kal Tis Xeusepu)v dpdepéoe: kaxi: 

Lol & obre yNalvns Oepyi) Kpoxds obre VLT@VOS 
év6ov* atrookdijon 9 dotépa peppopevos. 


XII 
NEMESIS 
MELEAGER 


'"Eó0éy£o, val Kumpu, à uù 0cós, Q uéya roXuáv 
Gupe na8cv: Onpwy coi kaħòs o0k éáry: 

Lol Kados ovK éhavyn Opor aAN abrós vméoTgs: 
ovde Ars 7rT1jéeus Tip TO kepavvofóXov. 

Touyap idov, Tov ?rpóa0c XáXov TpovOnKey idécOat 


detypa EpacvoTtopins 7 Bapidpwov Népeaus. 


II 


Now 1s autumn, Epicles, and out of the belt of Bootes the clear 
splendour of Arcturus has risen; now the grape-clusters take 
thought of the sickle, and men thatch their cottages against winter ; 
but thou hast neither warm fleecy cloak nor garment indoors, and 
thou wilt be shrivelled up with cold and curse the star. 


re 


Thou saidst, by the Cyprian, what not even a god might, O 
greatly-daring spirit; Theron did not appear fair to thee; to 
thee Theron did not appear fair; nay, thou wouldst have it so: 
and thou wilt not quake even before the flaming thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Wherefore lo! indignant Nemesis hath set thee forth to see, 
who wert once so voluble, for an example of rashness of tongue. 
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XIII 
THE BLOODY WELL 
APOLLONIDES 


'H Kadapy (Nvudat yap ém@vupov ëËoyxov CANA GU 
kpńvņn mracácv Šôxav époi M D40901) 

Aniotns OTe not TapakNivtopas Extavev avopas 
kai povinv iepois Üõacı XoUce Xépa, 

Ketvov ávaeTpéjaca yAukùv póov ovkéO' odiTats 


Brito: tis yàp épet T)» Ka0apyv ete pe ; 


XIV 
A STORY OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


KXaoÓeíos morè vmos èv Gai, Opi ëQeuTo 
OLccoL vmép povns papvápevot cavióos. 
Toe uev 'Avrayyópns llewíoTparov: ov veueo Tov, 
jv yàp vTép puys GAN éguéNgoe Aixy. 
Njye0' ó uév, Tov Ò cide xcv àXos* 7) TavaXáoa Top 


^ "0 c A / 2) ` / 
KN POV OVO UYP@ TTQAVETQAL EV TTENQAYEL. 


13 


I the Pure Fount (for the Nymphs gave this surname to me 
beyond all other springs), since a robber slew men who were resting 
beside me and washed his bloodstained hand in my holy waters, 
have turned that sweet flow backward, and no longer gush out for 
wayfarers ; for who any more will call me the Pure? 


14 


Once on a time when a ship was shattered at sea, two men fell at 
strife fighting for one plank. Antagoras struck away Peisistratus ; 
no blame to him, for it was for his life; but Justice took cog- 
nisance. The other swam ashore; but him a dog-fish seized; 
surely the Avenger of the Fates rests not even in the watery deep. 
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XV 
EMPTY HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Oi ei X , ` f 2 z / / 
tÒ OTL pot TrXoUTOV Keveat xépes* aXXd, Mévurre, 
\ A \ » / 5) 
py Meye, pos Napitwv, Toùuov ðveipov poi 
AAyéw 1)v Sia mavròs Eras róde mipòv aKovw 


Z / ^ ` ^ ^ , 
val, Pie, TMV Tapa Gov TOUT’ avepacToTaToD. 


XVI 
LIGHT LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

Hoac0ns vXovràv, Swotkpates: AAG TevyS àv 

OUKET Epa Mus Pappaxov otov éyev 
H òè mapos ce Kadedoa púpov kai reprrvóv "Adavw 

Myvodina, viv aov roUvoua TvvÜáverat. 
Tis malev eis avepav ; móði row TOMS; Ñ Ors eyvas 


^ 3 Y f 9 ` 3 M » f 
TOUT ETOŞ, WS OVOELS OUOCV EXOVTL Pios. 


XVII 
FORTUNE'S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovx eÜcXovaa Túyn ce mpohyayev, adn’ tva betEn 
ws OTL PÉXPLS COD Trávra 7Touetu ÕÚVATAL. 


LS 
I know that my hands are empty of wealth; but by the Graces, 
O Menippus, tell me not my own dream; it hurts me to hear 
evermore this bitter word: yes, my dear, this is the most unloving 
thing of all I have borne from thee. 


16 
Thou wert loved when rich, Sosicrates, but being poor thou 
art loved no longer; what magic has hunger! and she who 
before called thee spice and darling Adonis, Menophila, now 
inquires thy name. Who and whence of men art thou? where 1s 
thy city? Surely thou art dull in learning this saying, that none 
is friend to him who has nothing. 


I7 


Not of good-will has fortune advanced thee; but that she may 
show her omnipotence even down to thee. 
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XVIII 
TIME THE CONQUEROR 
PLATO 
Alay mavra déper' Soduyos ypovos olðev aperPew 
oùvopa Kat poppyy Kar Hvar 1706 TUxqv. 


XIX 
MEMNON AND ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 
Zoe, etvarin Oére, Méuvova kai péya bovetv 
pávÜave, uyrpon AauTads Oadrropevor, 
AiyúrTtov AiBuxjow Um. oppvow, ev’ avroTapmves 
xaX MrvXov OnBnv Neos éXavvopevos, 
Tov 66 payns axopntov ' AyiXXéa, pnt’ évi Tpowv 
j0éyyeo Dat Tredio, unt evi eoo a) 0. 


DO 
CORINTH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
IIo? ró vrepigXezrrov káNXos céo, Awpi Kopwe ; 
Tov cTebduat TUPYywY, TOU rà TadaL kréava ; 
lod vyo uakápov, Tov wp paTa, Tod 66 Ódpapres 


/ A 
SuoUduat Mav O’ at ore pupiades ; 


18 


Time carries all things; length of days knows how to change 
name and shape and nature and fortune. 


19 
Know, O Thetis of the sea, that Memnon yet lives and speaks 
aloud, warmed by his mother’s torch, in Egypt beneath Libyan 
hill-brows, where the swift-running Nile severs fair-portalled Thebes ; 
but Achilles, the insatiate of battle, utters no voice either on the 
Trojan plain or in ‘Thessaly. 


20 


Where is thine admired beauty, Dorian Corinth, where thy 
crown of towers? where thy treasures of old, where the temples 
of the immortals, where the halls and where the wives of the 
Sisyphids, and the tens of thousands of thy people that were? for not 
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Ovde yap ov8 iyvos, TOAUKGML{LOPE, TELO XéXeur Ta, 
Távra. O€ cuppap was ebayer TONE LOS. 
Modvat àrop05Tov Nypnides ’‘Oneavoio 
KOUPal TOV AYEWY uiuvojev àXkvóves. 
DAS 
DELOS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Ki@e we sravrotowv ëtt wAdLeo bas àsjrais 
jj Antot orhvat patav ddwopévy: 
Ovx àv yntocvvny Tocov Écevov. ol ewe Seny, 
0ccats ‘EXAnvev vgvci TapaT Xéouat 
AjjXos épnpatn, To Tráxa, céBas* dé uor “Hoy 
Anrovs, adr’ otxtpny THYd éwéOnKe Bin. 


XXII 
TROY 
AGATHIAS 
Ei uév amo Sardprns Tis bus, Eéve, un pe yeracons, 
ov yap pol poúvy TadTa TéNec e TUy 7: 
Vi be tis éË ' Aaíns, un mévôee, Aapdavixois yàp 


^ A n f 
ckimTpoiws Aiveab@y aca VÉVEUKE TOALS" 


even a trace, O most distressful one, is left of thee, and war has 
swept up together and clean devoured all; only we, the unravaged 
sea-nymphs, maidens of Ocean, abide, halcyons wailing for thy 
woes. 


2 I 


Would I were yet blown about by ever-shifting gales, rather 
than fixed for wandering Leto's childbed ; I had not so bemoaned 
my desolation. Ah miserable me, how many Greek ships sail by 
me, desert Delos, once so worshipful: late, but terrible, is Hera’s 
vengeance laid on me thus for Leto’s sake. 


22 


If thou art a Spartan born, O stranger, deride me not, for not 
to me only has Fortune accomplished this; and if of Asia, mourn 
not, for every city has bowed to the Dardanian sceptre of the 
Aeneadae. And though the jealous sword of enemies has emptied 
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E 86 Oe» Tewévn kai TEelyea kat VaeTHpas 
tnrnwov Sniov é£ckévecev " Apns, 

Eui wddw Bac (Neta: od Ò Ô Tékos, árpoue Poun, 
Bare kab "EXXvev os CvyoGea jua KNs. 


XXIII 
MYCENAE (1) 
ALPHEUS 
'Hpoev driryar pev èv üppacuv, ai Ò ett Normat 
/ * n 5 * / / 
TATPLOES OV TOAAD y avrüTepau qreótov: 
f? X , z f f / 

Oiny kai cé, TáXauva, mapepyxonevos ye Muknvgv 

éyvov, ALTONLOU TravTÓs épmuorTépTu, 
Airorikòv pnvupa’ yépwv É TLS, 1) TOAVXpUGOS, 

eimev, KvkXovrov THO EMÉKELTO TONLS. 


XXIV 


MYCENAE (2) 
POMPEIUS 


3 NUES / 7 f »y ^ 
E: kai épgpatn kéyvpai kovis ev0a, Muknvg, 
ei Kal àpavporépy TravTOs (LOetv a komréXov, 
^ ` 
"IXov Tw Kab opay kXeunv T0Nu AS ematea 


/ ` Z » y 5 / / 
teiyea, kat I piapov mavr ékéveca dopor, 


out Gods’ precincts and walls and inhabitants, I am queen again; 
but do thou, O my child, fearless Rome, lay the yoke of thy law 
over Greece, 
23 

Few of the native places of the heroes are in our eyes, and 
those yet left rise little above the plain; and such art thou, O 
hapless Mycenae, as I marked thee in passing by, more desolate 
than any hill pasture, a thing that goatherds point at; and an old 
man said, ‘Here stood the Cyclopean city rich in gold.’ 


24 

Though I am but drifted desolate dust where once was Mycenae, 
though I am more obscure to see than any chance rock, he who 
looks on the famed city of Ilus, whose walls I trod down and 
emptied all the house of Priam, will know thence how great my 
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$ / , 7 B o ^ 
EvéTaXoi, kepáj.ov ocTeyavaeTepou, oikia patToy, 
30 f / 
OLKLA TETTLY@V, EVOLOL AKPELOVES, 
Ky N N c / e / , 
NE TOV Uperépaua tv vsrokXwwÜévra kopao 


/ 
pucacÓO' aktivov heriou duydaéa. 


XVIII 


THE RELEASE OF THE OX 
ADDAEUS 
AuUXakv kai yýpa rerpupévov Epyativny Body 
"AX«ev ov dhoviny iryaye mpos rorida, 
AidecGeis épyav: 0 cé mou Baden évi moin 
puxnOpots apotpou répmer. éXevÜepíim. 


XIX 


THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
EUENUS 
ATO kopa pertOperrte, Naxos XáXov ápmátaaa 
TéeTTLY aTTHALW Satta . TEKETLY 


To 


ov XáXov a XaX0eaaa, TOV EUTTEPOV à TTepoec ca, 
tov Éévov a Eeiva, Tov Üepwov Oepiva, 

Kovyl rayos pirrers ; ov yap Üéuis ov66 cixaiov 

QAAuc0 VuvOTONOUS UpvorrOXots TTOMACLY. 


than tiles, houses of wood-pigeons, houses of crickets, O noontide 
branches, protect me likewise who lie beneath your tresses, fleeing 
from the sun's rays. 


18 


The labouring ox, outworn with old age and labour of the 
furrow, Alcon did not lead to the butchering knife, reverencing it 
for its works; and loose in the deep meadow grass it rejoices 
with lowings over freedom from the plough. 


19 
Attic maid, honey-fed, chatterer, snatchest thou and bearest 
the chattering cricket for feast to thy unfledged young, thou 
chatterer the chatterer, thou winged the winged, thou summer 
guest the summer guest, and wilt not quickly cast it loose? for 
it is not right nor just that singers should perish by singers’ 
mouths. 
Q 
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ROX 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE CICALA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Firre pe Tov duXépupov àvarðéi morpéves aypn 
rérTvyja Spocepav ENKET àT ákpeuovav, 

Tiv Nupdéwv rapoditiy andova kypatr péso 

obpect kal oxtepais Eov0a XaXeÜvra vdmraus ; 

"Hide kai Kixrnv Kal kóaavdoov, nvide TÓGGOUS 
Vrápas, dpoupains &prraryas evrropins’ 

Kapzràv dndntijpas éXeivy Ours’ OXXvT. éketvovs: 
QUXXov kai xXoepijs Tis POovOS ¿ori Spocou ; 


XXI 
THE LAMENT OF THE SWALLOW 


PAMPHILUS 


Timte mavnpépios, Lavrovi kappope Koupa, 
y Š ^ ` Š S f 
pvpouéva keħaðeis TpavXà 61a o ToudTov ; 
*H 6 / )0 tf / b / 
ro, TrapÜevías mólos («ero Tav Tot dmrmupa 


Opnikios Tnpevs aiva Binoapevos ; 


20 


Why in merciless chase, shepherds, do you tear me the solitude- 
haunting cricket from the dewy sprays, me the roadside nightingale 
of the Nymphs, who at midday talk shrilly in the hills and the 
shady dells? Lo, here is the thrush and the blackbird, lo here 
such flocks of starlings, plunderers of the cornfield’s riches ; it is 
allowed to seize the ravagers of your fruits: destroy them: why 
grudge me my leaves and fresh dew? 


2I 


Why all day long, hapless maiden daughter of Pandion, soundest 
thou wailingly through thy twittering mouth? has longing come 
on thee for thy maidenhead, that Tereus of Thrace ravished from 
thee by dreadful violence? 
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XXII 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE NYMPHS 
MYRINUS — 
Ovpais 0 Kw iTS, 0 Tà vvuducà uijka vopeiov, 
Opos 0 cvpifwv llavós icov 8óvakt 
"Evótos oivorróTQs oxtepav rò Tàu míTvv ebdet, 
$povpei ò autos éXov moiuvia Baxtpov "Epos. 


[ii 
THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (I) 


MNASALCAS 


^ t / , , 
LTGpev áXippávroto Tapa vÜapaXàv yOova Tóvrov 


f 
Ôepropevoti réuevos Kúrpiðos Kivadias 
/ © ^ 
Kpavay 7’ aiyeipoioi karáaktov, as àmo vàpa 


tovla à$ ia covrat ye(Xeotw àXkvóves. 


XXIV 
THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (2) 
ANYTE 
Kumpióos obros 0 ya@pos, emet piov érXero THVA 
aièv aT yT€(pov kajrrpov OpHY TréXa'ryos 
"Opa $iXov vavTgot TEAR X00v: Aydt G6 ToVTOS 
Setwaiver, Numapov SepKomevos Eoavov. 


22 


Thyrsis the reveller, the shepherd of the Nymphs’ sheep, Thyrsis 
who pipes on the reed like Pan, having drunk at noon, sleeps 
under the shady pine, and Love himself has taken his crook and 
watches the flocks. 

ae 

Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill kingfishers 
sip their draught. 

24 

This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was her pleasure ever 
to look from land on the shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors; and around the deep trembles, gazing 
on her bright image. 
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XXV 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Mnyxére Geusatvovres abeyyéa vuKTOS opixXqv 
eis euè ÜapaaXécs TAWETE TovToTopot. 
Ilaowv ddwopévots THNaVyéa 6aXov àvám TO, 


^ j ^ A / 
Tov 'AckAgmiaóQv LVN LOT UYHY kapaTov. 


XXVI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (1) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
ʻO «Àóos wpaios’ Kal yap NaXayedoa YEeALOwY 
non peuBrwKEev yw xapiers Zepupos, 
Aetpaves Ò avOevat, ceciynkev 66 ÜaXacca 
KUpact Kal TpnyEl TVEvVpaTL BpaccopeErn. 
‘AyKUpas GuéNoto Kal EXXVTAaLO yúata, 
VauTine, kai TAWOLS Trüácav Epes Corny 
Tad? o Upinros yov émitéXXNopar 0 ALpeEVITAS, 


x j e f ^ 3 20903 / 
wvopwd’, ws TAWOLS TASAV ET éwmropuv. 


XX VII 
SPRING ON THE COAST (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
'Akpatos pobin vyt dpopos, ov06 ÜáXacca 
Toppupe: Tpouepn pui yapacoonéuvn, 


25 
No longer dreading the rayless night-mist, sail towards me 
confidently, O seafarers; for all wanderers I light my far-shining 
torch, memorial of the labours of the Asclepiadae. 


26 


Now is the season of sailing; for already the chattering swallow 
is come and the pleasant West wind; the meadows flower, and the 
sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence. 
Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers, O mariner, and 
sall with all thy canvas set: this I Priapus of the harbour bid 
thee, O man, that thou mayest sail forth to all thy trafficking. 


2] 
Now 1s the season for a ship to run through the gurgling water, 
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"Hó? cè mXáccet pev bTwpoda yupa yeM Oo 
oikia, Xeusóvov 9 aBpa yera méraXa: 
Tovvexa unpicacbe SidBpoxa reicpata, vata, 
EXxete Ò dyxtpas hordbdas ér Muévov, 
Aaídea Ò evibéa mporovitere Tra00) ó II pinros 


¥ $ f n 
UupAv évoppras Tats évézo Boontou. 


XXVIII 


GREEN SUMMER 


NICAENETUS 


Ovx éÜéXo, PiroOnpe, karà TOM, AAN em apovpys 
daivucbat, Zedbúpou mvevpate Tepmrójevos* 
"Apket pot kotty pèv vro TAEUPHOL Yapevva, 
v ` A / * / 
eyyus yap mpoudnou 0éuutov évdarins, 
Kai dX\uyos àpyatov Kapav oTé$os* àXXà hepéc Ow 
> ` f e / f 
otvos Kat Movoéav 7 yapieaca Xp, 
Ovuñpes mivovtes mws Atos ever€a vópudv 
HÉNTOLEV, VNTOV OETTOTLY NUETÉPNS. 


and no longer does the sea gloom, fretted with gusty squalls, and 
now the swallow plasters her globed houses under the rafters, and 
the soft leafage laughs in the meadows. Therefore wind up your 
soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your sunken anchors from the 
harbours, and stretch the forestays to carry your well-woven sails. 
This I the son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the anchorage. 


28 


I do not wish to feast down in the city, Philotherus, but in the 
country, delighting myself with the breath of the West wind; 
sufficient couch for me is a strewing of boughs under my side, 
for at hand is a bed of native willow and osier, the ancient garland 
of the Carians; then let wine be brought, and the delightful lyre 
of the Muses, that drinking at our will we may sing the renowned 
bride of Zeus, lady of our island. 
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XXIX 
PALACE GARDENS 


ARABIUS 


"Bac, xai kxyrroigt Kal dXoeat Kal Atovvc@ 
$ / Z £ , / 

Kal TovTou TANOw yEetTovos evjpoovvr, 
Tepzrvà 5é por yains Te Kai é£ ados àXXoÜev AAMOS 

Kal ypimeùs 0péyet S@pa Kal àvpovópos, 
Tovs 8 èv pol pipvovtas ñ opvidey Tis Gelóor 

x N / / , 

7) yAuKU TropOunewyv phéypa Tapyyopeet. 


29 
I am filled with waters and gardens and groves and vineyards, 
and the joyousness of the bordering sea; and fisherman and 
farmer from different sides stretch forth to me the pleasant gifts 
of sea and land: and them who abide in me either a bird singing 
or the sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls to rest. 


VII 
THE ¿PA MII X 


I 


THE HOUSE OF THE RIGH'TEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 

EvceBin Tò wéXaOpov ard mpaToto ÜeyeíXov 
¿ypt Kai tiynrods iyayev eis dpodous, 

Ov yap am’ áXXorpiev KTEdvav Xia opi YadKe 
ÖABov aorXrilwy revEe Maxndovios, 

Ovde Xurepviyrus Keved Kal axepdéi poyOw 
KNavoe Oucavorárov picbod areuBopevos 

‘Os è rove åpravpa purdocetat àvOpi Steal 


+ N $ A x f / 
oe kai evaeBéov épya pévot uepómr ov. 


II 


THE GIRL'S CUP 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Xelos 'Ávikr)Teua, To ypúceov eis ewe Téyryet: 
arà Tapacyotpny Kal mona vupdid.ov. 


I 


Piety has raised this house from the first foundation even to the 
lofty roof ; for Macedonius fashioned not his wealth by heaping up 
from the possessions of others with plundering sword, nor has any 
poor man here wept over his vain and profitless toil, being robbed 
of his most just hire; and as rest from labour is kept inviolate by 
the just man, so let the works of pious mortals endure. 


2 


Aniceteia wets her golden lip in me; may I give her also the 
draught of bridal. 


215 
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tt 


THE FLOWER UNBLOWN 
PHILODEMUS 


Oto cou kaXókcv yupvon 0¿pos, ode pehatver 
Borpus o mapbevious TpwToBoray yapiTas, 
AAA Hn Ood Tóta véo Onyovow "Epores, 
Avodinn, kai rip Tújbera, eyKpugiov. 
/ id e z 5 DEN a 
Deirywpev Ovaépores, Ews Beros ovk ert vevph' 
pávris éyà MEYAANS AUTLKA TUPKALNS. 


IV 


A ROSE IN WINTER 
CRINAGORAS 
Elapos #vOer pev Tó wpiv poda, viv 9 evi peoow 
yeluate Toppupéas éaxyácapev KaduKAS 
$5 émiperdnoavta yeveOrin Aopeva THOE 
joi, vuLdidlwy àccoTáry Nexéov: 
KaXX(aTgs oteb@ hvac emi Kpotadocr yuvatKos 
Aion 7) pipvew Nowoy NENON. 


3 


Not yet is thy summer unfolded from the bud, nor does the 
purple come upon thy grape-cluster that puts out the first shoots of 
its maiden graces ; but already the young Loves are whetting their 
fleet arrows, Lysidice, and the hidden fire is smouldering. Flee 
we, wretched lovers, ere yet the shaft is on the string; I prophesy 
a mighty conflagration soon. | 


4 


Roses were wont to bloom in spring, but now in midwinter we 
have opened our crimson cups, smiling in delight on this thy 
birthday morning, that brings thee full nigh the bridal bed: better 
for us to be wreathed on the brows of so fair a wife than wait for 
the spring sun. 
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V 


GOODBYE TO CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tipapéta Tpó ydporo Tà Túumaya Tay T’ éparewàv 
cóatpav, Tov Te kO0pas pUTOpa kekpioaXov, 
Tas re kópas, Atpvatt, kópa kópa, ws érieués, 
avOero, kai Ta kopüv évdtpat’ ' Aprépu&i. 
Aaroa, Tú dé mardos brép yépa Tipaperelas 


0 / Z ` M / € f 
nKapeva owlots TAY ocíav ociws. 


VI 


THE SCHOOLBOY 
EUPHORION 
IIporas orror émefe kaXàs Kvdokos éÜcípas 
DoiBw tradeiny omracev ayrainy: 
Avr? 06 ot zrXokagtóos, “ExnBore, KaXos émeín 


e La: SEMEN x` 5 / 
exapvr)Üev aci kioscos aefoguévo. 
VII 


THE WIFE'S PRAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Biduvis KvOépm pe Tes àveOnaro, Krrpi, 
poppis elOwrov AUyduvov evEapévn’ 


5 
Her tambourines and pretty ball, and the net that confined her 
hair, and her dolls and dolls’ dresses, Timareta dedicates before her 
marriage to Artemis of Limnae, a maiden to a maiden, as is fit; 
do thou, daughter of Leto, laying thine hand over the girl 
Timareta, preserve her purely in her purity. 


6 
When Eudoxus shore his first lovely fleece of hair he gave its 
childish glory to Phoebus; instead of the tress, O Far-Darter, may 
the lovely ivy from Acharnae be upon him as he waxes in growth. 


7 
Cythera of Bithynia dedicates me, the marble image of thy 
form, O Cyprian, with prayer: do thou impart in return thy great 
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' AAA aù TÜ puc) meyadny yápw åvTipepi§ov, 
Ós ÉÜos* dpxettat 9 àvõpòs opodpocvva, 


VIII 
BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 


Ile,0o; xai Wadia vrakràv kai Knpia atufdXov 
^ p f > H 
râs kaħvkootehbávov vuu tos Evpvvouas 
‘Eppodinas ávéOnkev ó Bwxoros’ adra óéxeo@e 


= / / N 5 
AVT avras TrakTáv, avt éuéÜev TO pê. 


PX 
THE BRIDE'S VIGIL 


AGATHIAS 


Majore Aúyve pUKNTA Pépois nd opBpov éyetpous 
pa) TOV éuàv Tavans vuudtov epyopevov’ 
Aiel où dÜovéeu TH Kompibv. kai yàp 00 Hpo 
e / / ` ` » 
?puoce Aevávópo —Ovpé, TO Aoumov Ea. 
‘Hdaiorov rereGers, xai re(Qouau OTTL yareTTT WY 
p X 


Kúrpiða Gwrrevers Seatrotixny odvynv. 


grace for this little one, as is thy wont; and concord with her 
husband satisfies her. 


Š 


To Persuasion and the Paphian, Hermophilas the neatherd, 
bridegroom of flower-chapleted Eurynome, dedicates a cream- 


cheese and combs from his hives; accept for her the cheese, for 
me the honey. 


9 


Never grow mould, O lamp, nor call up the rain, lest thou stop 
my bridegroom in his coming; alway thou art jealous of the 
Cyprian; yes, and when she betrothed Hero to Leander—O my 
heart, leave the rest alone. "Thou art the Fire-God's, and I believe 
that by vexing the Cyprian thou flatterest thy master’s pangs. 
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X 
HEAVEN ON EARTH 


THEOCRITUS 
[4 ” $ 
A Kurpts où mávõapos’ (Xáokco Tàu Ücóv, elroy 
3 f e ^ / 
Ovpavtav, ayvas àvbepa Xpvaoyóvas 
¥ 3 , / Ca 
Oixo év’Audixréous, ó kai rékva kai Biov ¿Zoe 
, 3 * / .. 
Evvov’ ael Qé a dv Awiov eis éros Fv 
ay :0 5 f > / f ` 
K d eUev ApYomEevots, © TOTYLA’ KNObMEVOL yap 
3 / ^ 
&Üavárev avTol Xetov Exouvor Bporoi. 


XI 
WEARY PARTING 
MELEAGER 

Evdoprot vaes merayiriðes, ai mopov” EXXqgs 

TAETTE kaXóv KOATOLS Se~apevat Bopény, 
"Hv «rov èr gióvov Kwav xarà vácov isnre 

Paviov eis yaporòv Gepkouévav TréXaryos, 
Toor’ eros ávyyetXavre, raħal vées, Os pe Kopiter 

(epos ov vaúrav mosol è meķorópov. 
Ei yap ToÜT' eimo evdryyedou, avtixa Kal Levs 


» e / / 3 3 / 
| OUpLoS UsLETEPAS Trvevaerat Els oÜovas. 


IO 


This is not the common Cyprian ; revere the goddess, and name 
her the Heavenly One, the dedication of holy Chrysogone in the 
house of Amphicles, with whom she had children and life together ; 
and ever it was better with them year by year, who began with 
thy worship, O mistress; for mortals who serve the gods are the 
better off themselves. 


II 


Well-freighted seafaring ships that sail the Strait of Helle, 
taking the fair North wind in your sails, if haply on the island 
shores of Cos you see Phanion gazing on the sparkling sea, carry 
this message, fair ships, that desire brings me, not a sailor but a 
wayfarer on my feet. For if you say this, carrying good news, 
straightway will Zeus of the Favouring Wind likewise breathe into 
your canvas. 
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XII 
MOTHERHOOD 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kai rárıv, Biajdua, Aveawldos éné kaXevans 
» » f 7 ` > / 
eÜXoxos, wdivwy Qe avv euruXiT' 
"Hy ró8e viv pév, vasca, Kopns Ümep: àvri dé mardos 


` 
Üoepov ev@dns AANO TL UNOS xot. 


XIII 
PASTEL REE 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tò ypéos ws åméyets, `À eA, TO TPO Yyuvaukos 
Anpodixns ' Axécov wperev evEapevos, 
l'vyvóckets: Àv 9 apa Xá85 kai prcbov amaris, 


doi wapéEec Oat paptupiny ò mivag. 


XIV 
FATHER AND MOTHER 
PHAEDIMUS 
"Aprept, col Tà méa Kiynaiov eicato vios, 
` / % / / f 
Kal TETANY Miyov TTUypLa @eutoToÓLKkh 
Oveká of mpneta Neyo? 0,00 às UTEepecyes 


^ 4 7 f 
xeipas, äTep TOEOV, TOTVLA, VLaaojévo 


I2 


Again, O Ilithyia, come thou at Lycaenis' call, Lady of Birth, 
even thus with happy issue of travail; whose offering now this 1s 
for a girl, but afterwards may thy fragrant temple hold another 
for a boy. 

13 

Thou knowest, Asclepius, that thou hast received payment of 
the debt that Aceson owed, having vowed it for his wife Demo- 
dice; yet if it be forgotten, and thou demand thy wages, this 
tablet says it will give testimony. 


14 

Artemis, to thee the son of Cichesias dedicates his shoes, and 
Themistodice the strait folds of her gown, because thou didst 
graciously hold thy two hands over her in childbed, coming, O 
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/ m 
"Apres, vyTiayov Šë kai cicéri maia Aéovri 


A , ^ ^ e 
vebaov iðetv Kodpov yu? érrae£ógevov. 


XV 
HOUSEHOLD HAPPINESS 
AGATHIAS 
Tg Hapiy orepávovs, rÅ Wardads tiv c Xoragióa, 
'Apréputót Goviv dv0ero KarXupon: 
Ebpero yap uvnoíjpa rov 1eXe, kai Xáyev 089 


d X / / $ 
TwPpoVva, KAL rekéov Qpoeu ETLKTE ryéuos. 


AVI 
GRACIOUS CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 
"OBa rékva yévotcbe: Tivos yévos éote, TiS Kyiv 
7 ^ / 4 / 3 ) Y 
@de kaXois yaplev ketuevóv eat üvoga ; 
/ , F , X ) 3 x , 5 
Nixavop éyw eu, rap Ò êpot Avrrtopnros, 
uýTnp Ó Hrynco, keipi yévos Makeóov. 
Kai pev eyw Dira eipi, kai éa Tí pot obros á8eX os, 
ex Ò eUx ijs Tokécv Ca Tapes AuporeEpor. 


our Lady, without thy bow. And do thou, O Artemis, grant yet 
to Leon to see his infant child a sturdy-limbed boy. 


15 
Callirhoë dedicates to the Paphian garlands, to Pallas a tress 


of hair, to Artemis her girdle; for she found a wooer to her heart 
and was given a stainless prime and bore men-children. 


16 


Fair fall you, children ; whose family are you? and what gracious 
name is given to so pretty things as you?—I am Nicanor, and my 
father is Aepioretus, and my mother Hegeso, and I am a Macedon- 
ian born.—And I am Phila, and this is my brother; and we both 
stand here fulfilling a vow of our parents. 
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XVII 
THE UNBROKEN HOME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
e m X , 7 » ” 
Abt@ kai Texéeoot yuvaiki Te Tú ov EdeLper 
’AvSpotiwv’ oUm 9 ovdevos eiut Taos. 
Oiro kal uetvawu vroXUv ypovov' et Ò apa Kat ei, 


SeEaiuny èv épo Tots mpoTépous mpoTéepous. 


XVIII 
THE BROKEN HOME 
BIANOR 
Qerovons ExNaov éuijs popov, AAN émi mravdos 
&xrriet KoumoTépas Eatevoy eis odvvas’ 
Nov 8€ pe kai mardos POovepy tis éevordiae Motpa: 
hed Bpédos, epevoOny kal sè TO Aeumogevov. 
Iepoepóvn, 708€ matpos emt Ópsjvoiciv axovaoy, 
Oès Bpédos és koXzrovs umTpos atrovyopevns. 


XIX 
SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
`H rov ce xX0ovias, Apermutas, eË axatoto 
Keoxuroo Üeuévav ixvos én’ aiovt 


17 
Androtion built me, a burying-place for himself and his children 
and wife, but as yet I am the tomb of no one; so likewise may 
I remain for a long time; and if it must be, let me take to myself 
the eldest first. 
ku 18 
I wept the doom of my Theionoé, but borne up by hopes of her 
child I wailed in lighter grief; and now a jealous fate has bereft 
me of the child also; alas, babe, I am cozened of even thee, all 
that was left me. Persephone, hearken thus much at a father’s 
lamentation ; lay the babe on the bosom of its dead mother. 


19 
Surely, methinks, when thou hadst set thy footprint, Aretemias, 
from the boat upon Cocytus' shore, carrying in thy young hand thy 
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Oixyopevoy Bpépos apts véo hopéoveay ayooTe 
wxtetpay ÜaXepal Awpides elv Aisa, 
Hev@opevat Téo kìpa' ob 86 Eaivovca mapeiàs 
Ódkpvauw äyyeihas keîv àviapüv eros: 
AímXoov wdivaca, piat, Téxos, dXXo pev ávópi 


Eùppovi kaXMwrrópav, adrXo 8 dejo phiuévois. 


XX 
NUNC DIMITTIS 
JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 
3 f 3 / 32795 / / F 
Es toot apoasa map éoxatins Xua polpns 
nvera kat xXÜovíovs, vesa Kai Cvytous, 
Tovs èv, 6Tt Cwov Atrrov avépa, Tovs Ò OTL Toto: 


5 IN ` , ` 3 1. f £ 
ANNA TATHP pipvot Tratotv èh’ querépois. 


XXI 
LEFT ALONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

/ / 3 Z ANI 9 A / 
Nixorrodty Mapálwvis érkaro T09 évi mérpg 

ouBpnoas Šaxpúots Xápvaka pappapeny, 
AAN obdev mAéov &oxe* TL yàp TAEOY Guépt KNdSEUS 

povvqo UTEP yains, Oi XOpÉvNS àXóxov ; 


baby just dead, the fair Dorian women had compassion in Hades, 
inquiring of thy fate; and thou, fretting thy cheeks with tears, 
didst utter that woeful word: ‘O friends, having travailed of two 
children, I left one for my husband Euphron, and the other I bring 
to the dead.’ 
20 

Gazing upon my husband as my last thread was spun, I 

praised the gods of death, and I praised the gods of marriage, 


those that I left my husband alive, and these that he was even 
such an one; may he remain, a father for the children who are his 


and mine. 
21 
Marathonis laid Nicopolis in this stone, wetting the marble 
coffin with tears, but all to no avail; for what is there more than 
sorrow for the husband alone upon earth when his wife is gone? 
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XAT 
EARTHS FECICIY 
CARPHYLLIDES 
My né, Tapiov Tà pynwata pov, TapoðiTa, 
ovdev exo Convav a£iv ove Üavov: 
7 t / s ^ , / N 
Tékvov rékva XéXovra' pins améXavoa YUVAaLKOS 
cvyynypov' rpiacots zra.civ daroa yapous, 
"RE @y moari maldas pois évexoiptoa KONTOLS 
> ` > f > / $ f 3 
ovodevos oto Ea ov vooov, ov Üavarov 
ej / 5 / x ` e 
Oi pe KATAOCTELOAVTES à) LOVO, TOV YNUKUY UTVOV 


^ Z f > 3 5 A 
Kotna Qa, ywpny Téeurpay êT evoeéov. 


22 


Find no fault as thou passest by my monument, O wayfarer ; 
not even in death have I aught worthy of lamentation. I have 
left children’s children; I had joy of one wife, who grew old along 
with me; I made marriage for three sons whose sons I often lulled 
asleep on my breast, and never moaned over the sickness or the 
death of any: who, shedding tears without sorrow over me, sent 
me to slumber the sweet sleep in the country of the holy. 
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P , of Ü ej £ y 3 / A 
vwoeTat vlev oov mapos éaOcvov: ei Sé ue yÅpas 


UBpioev, ápkoüjat paptupt Marovíón. 


XXV 
AMPHIPOLIS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

XTpupove kai peyarw TeTodopéevov "EXAgamóvro 

nptov Hõwvis Burros,  AudíroAM, 
Aora tot AiGorins Bpavpwvidos ixvia vnod 

pive kai TOTaLOD Tapdipdyntov vdwp, 
Thv 8€ mor Aivetdats peyadny épw ws adsravOes 

TpÜxos êr auporépats Gepkóp.eO" soc. 


XXVI 
SPARTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘A mapos aduntos Kai àvéuBaros, © Aaxedaiuoyr, 
kanvòv ëm Kipwra dépxeat 'OXéyiov 

vy + x X ` ` 3 / / 

Acktos* oiwvol 6€ Kata xÜovós oikia Üévres 


P4 A 3 3 s A 4 
púpovTat, pnrAwy Ó ovk alovat AVKOL. 


former strength was; and if old age has done me outrage, I am 
content with Homer’s testimony. 


25 
City built upon Strymon and the broad Hellespont, grave of 
Edonian Phyllis, Amphipolis, yet there remain left to thee the 
traces of the temple of her of Aethopion and Brauron, and the 
water of the river so often fought around; but thee, once the high 
strife of the sons of Aegeus, we see like a torn rag of sea-purple on 
either shore. 


26 


O Lacedaemon, once unsubdued and untrodden, thou seest 
shadeless the smoke of Olenian camp-fires on the Eurotas, and the 
birds building their nests on the ground wail for thee, and the 
wolves do not hear any sheep. 


Q 
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XXVII 
BERYTUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


^ / 
Thv ody oi vékves Tpórepov Tav kaTéXewrav, 


iets Sè COvres THY vóMw ékdépopev. 


XXVIII 
SED TERRAE GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
'Oxxá8a tip p’ épreEe Toonv ada peTpyo ac av 
èv yOovl TH mevKas eis euè KELPapery, 
‘Hy rérayos Suéowoen ém nova: Gre ÜaXác as 


N / / 
Thy égé yewapévrv ebpov ATLOTOTEPNV. 


XXIX 
YOUTH AND RICHES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


5 / M / ^ ^ 
Hp véos GANG TÉVNS, vüv YNPaV v'Xovatos eia, 
^ / 3 / , ` 3 5 / 
à LOVOS EK TAVTMY OLKTPOS €V andborepots, 
e^ / ÀN ^ e t e 
Os róre èv yopo Qar Bvvápmv o7d7’ ovde ëv eixov, 


^ e e 5 ^ Ü ` ov f > > 
vov 9 omote ypho a, py Ovvapal TOT EXW. 


27 
Formerly the dead left their city living; but we living hold the 
city’s funeral. 


28 


Me, a hull that had measured such spaces of sea, fire consumed 
on the land that cut her pines to make me. Ocean brought me 
safe to shore; but I found her who bore me more treacherous 
than the sea. 


29 
I was young, but poor; now in old age I am rich, alas, alone of 
all men pitiable in both, who then could enjoy when I had nothing 
and now possess when I cannot enjoy, | 
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XXS 
THE VINE’S REVENGE 
EUENUS 


” f 3 € e y / 
Kiv pe payns eri pilav ópes éri kapmrodopija co 
óccov émrLa Tria at aot, rpárye, Üvopuévo. 


XXXI 
REVERSAL 
PLATO 
Xpvaóv avnp evpwv éAvrev Bpóxov: abràp ó ypvoòv 
Ov Nimrev ovx epav hyrev dv eüpe Bpoyov. 


XXXII 
TENANTS AT WILL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


, / ^ N , 
'" Aypós "Axatpevidoov yevouny moTé, viv 66 Mevímmrov, 
ej 
Kal máMv é£ érépov Býoopat eis érepov: 
A f ` P4 T 
Kai yap éketvos eye pé TOT WETO, kai TAAL obTos 


olera ett Ò 0X aos ouóevoç, AAA Túyns. 


30 
Though thou eat me down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 
enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, when thou art sacrificed. 


a 
A man finding gold left a halter; but he who had left the gold, 
not finding it, knotted the halter he found. 


p 

I was once the field of Achaemenides, now I am Menippus’, and 
again I shall pass from another to another: for the former thought 
once that he owned me, and the latter thinks so now in his turn ; 
and I belong to no man at all, but to Fortune. 
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XXXII 
PARTING COMPANY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Amis kai ov Túyn uéya xatpere: Tov Xuuév' ebpov' 


, ` 3 X ) E A / A 3055 / 
oveey époi X Ú Tv’ tratfeTe TOUS ET ELE. 


NO. AY 
FORTUNE'S MASTER 
PALLADAS 
'"Exrt&os ov86 Tóyns ëT. wou péet, ovd’ areyilw 
N ^ 3 A xy > / 
Aovmróv THS à üT9s* 7)XvÜov eis ALpéva. 
Eim mévns dvOpwros, éXevOepin 66 ovvoucdv 


e \ / ^ > / 
v9puo T?)v Trevis TWAOVTOY amooTpEQopat. 


XXXV 
BREAK OF DAY 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
'"Exsris del Brorov kXémrTew ypóvov: ý Tupatn 96 


NOS TAS TOANAS é$Üacev ac yoxias. 


39 
Hope, and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have found the 
haven ; there is nothing more between me and you; make your 
sport of those who come after me. 


34 
No more is Hope or Fortune my concern, nor for what remains 
do I reck of their deceit; I have reached harbour. Iam a poor 
man, but living in Freedom’s company I turn my face away from 
wealth the scorner of poverty. 


35 


Hope evermore steals away life’s period, till the last morning 
cuts short all those many businesses, 


x 
PRE HUMAN COMEDY 


I 


PROLOGUE 


STRATO 


My Erei déATovow épais Upiapov mapa Bwpois 
unè TA Mnbdelns wévOea kai Nuof9gs, 
>” 3 / ` 5 , , 7 

M70’ ”Iruv èv 0nXápots kai anddovas év greráxowcur 
TAUTA Yap oí TpoTEpoL zrávra yúðnv ëypapor' 

AAN trapats Xapíreaat pepiypévov 7)9vv "Epora 
kal Bpoptov: TovTots Ò odpves ovk ëmperov. 


II 


FLOWER O’ THE ROSE 


DIONYSIUS 
“H rà poda, podoeccay Evers yápiv' adda TL TONES, 


/ x yo has A , 
TAUTHY, 1) TA poda, »é cuvandorepa ; 


I 
Seek not on my pages Priam at the altars nor Medea’s and Niobe’s 
woes, nor Itys in the hidden chambers, and the nightingales 
among the leaves; for of all these things former poets wrote 
abundantly ; but, mingling with the blithe Graces, sweet Love and 
the Wine-god ; and grave looks become not them. 


2 


You with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you? 
yourself, or your roses, or both together? 


245 
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III 
LOST DRINK 
NICARCHUS 
‘Epuaiois ñutu Adpodicros ŠË yoas oivov 
alpwv, rpoakovras TrévOos EOnKe péya. 
Olvos kai Kévravpov ar@recev’ ws deren O€ 


yýuâs' viv 9 iets ToUTov àmoXéaapev. 


Ly 
THE VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
D'Aeukosrórais Xarvpown kai apreropvtops Baryo 
"Hpova£ moa paypata putahins 
Tpiccv oivoréðwv tpiccovs iepoócaro Tovade 
éuTAHTasS otuou TPwTOXUTOLO KaÓous, 
*Qv ueis a eicavres bcov Oéuis otvori Baryo 
Kal Satvpo.s, Latipwv TrElova TrLopeba. 
V 
SNOW IN SUMMER 
SIMONIDES 
T? pa mor ObvXuUwr oto Trepi T Xevpàs ExadveEV 


oËuçs aro OpyKns opvupevos Bopéas 


2 
At the Hermaea, Aphrodisius, while lifting six gallons of wine 
for us, stumbled and dealt us great woe. ‘From wine also perished 
the Centaur, and ah that we had too! but now it perished from 
us. 
4 
To the must-drinking Satyrs and to Bacchus, planter of the 
vine, Heronax consecrated the first handfuls of his plantation, 
these three casks from three vineyards, filled with the first flow of 
the wine ; from which we, having poured such libation as is meet to 


wine-crimsoned Bacchus and the Satyrs, will drink deeper than 
they. 


With this once the sharp North Wind rushing from Thrace 
covered the flanks of Olympus, and nipped the spirits of thinly- 
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‘Avopav áxXaívav axe bpévas: abTàp éxpvpon 
Con, ILiepíav yay érvecoapevn: 
"E y 3 3 ^ A / P 3 x x 
V TLS EMOLY AUTS YEETH uépos* ov yap ¿ource 
Gepunv Baa TáCew avdpi (Xo 7pómocuv. 


VI 
A JUG OF WINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
UTpoyyvAn, EÙTÓPVEUTE, LovovaTE, MaKpOTPAYNAE, 
UYravyqv, a Tewo hbeyyouéevn oTOpaTe, 
Baxyou kai Movaéov (apy Xárpu Kat KvÜepetgs, 
NOUYEAMS, Tep7rv? TUULBOALKOV Tag, 
Tid?’ ovorav vo peOvers cú poi, ñu 86 neñuc 0 Ó 
Exunpers ; adeKels cuptroTiKny piri. 


VII 
THE EMPTY JAR 
ERATOSTHENES 


Oivotrotas Bevopôv xevedv tilov avoero, Bárye: 


déyvuco Ó evpevews: ANNO yap ovdEev EXEL. 


clad men; then it was buried alive, clad in Pierian earth. Let a 
share of it be mingled for me; for it is not seemly to bear a tepid 
draught to a friend. 


6 


Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, long-throated, high- 
necked, bubbling in thy narrow mouth, blithe handmaiden of 
Bacchus and the Muses and Cytherea, sweetly laughing, delightful 
ministress of social banquets, why when I am sober are you in 
liquor, and when I am drunk, are you dry again? You wrong the 
good-fellowship of drinking. 


7 
Xenophon the wine-bibber dedicates an empty jar to thee, 
Bacchus ; receive it graciously, for it is all he has. 
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VIII 


ANGELORUM CHORI 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Kwpdto, ypúcetov és érmepiwv xopóv acTpwv 
AeUca ov, 0v8 dXXcv Xà£ éBápvva xopovs, 
Ecéas Š' avOsBorov kparós Tpíxa, Tv keXaOeuw)v 
aTynKTl9a uovaomoXots Xepoiv émnpéOwa: 
Kai rd8e Spav eUkoa pov éyw iov: o086 yap avros 


uy f 
kócpos dvevle AUPNS ETAETo kat otTehavov. 


GS 
SUMMER SAILING 
ANTIPHILUS 

K? mpvpvn Xayéro ué vore oTLBas, at O’ vmrép avTijs 

nxedoat yacddwv ropa. 6 bÜepioes, 
Kai wip èk uvXákov Befuuévov, ij T emi rovrov 

f b ` / f 

XvTp1), Kat KEvEeos TondboXúyou QopuBos, 

K ` fo e > > 7 / IAN , 
ai kpé émovT. éatdotpe dinxovov, noe TpaTrela 

éc TO uot a Tpo3) vos reple savis’ 

Ads Aabe, kal NriÜUpio ua TO vavrikOv: eUye TÚy TLS 


fe / ` , 3 f 
TPONV TOLAUTN TOV PLAOKOLVOV ELE. 


8 


I hold revel, regarding the golden choir of the stars at evening, 
nor do I spurn the dances of others; but garlanding my hair 
with flowers that drop their petals over me, I waken the melodious 
harp into passion with musical hands; and doing thus I lead a 
well-ordered life, for the order of the heavens too has its Lyre and 
Crown. 

9 

Mine be a mattress on the poop, and the awnings over it 
sounding with the blows of the spray, and the fire forcing its way 
out of the hearth-stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbies; and let me see the boy dressing the meat, and my 
table be a ship’s plank covered with a cloth; and a game of pitch 
and toss, and the boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life. 
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54 
L'ALLEGRO 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 

H&éa vrávra. kéXevÜa Xáyev Bios orei uécaq 

eUxos ératpetat, kpvz rà Šóuoiriv dy 
‘Aypos TépYriw ayer, Képdos TAOOS, àXXo8ari) x0ov 

yvwo.as’ éx dé yduwv oikos óuodpovéei, 
Tots ò ayapots adpovtis adel Bios’ pros éróy0m 

TaTpt Tékos' Ppovdos Tots áyóvow boos" 
"Hvopémv verns, mori dpévas oldev 6rdcca.. 

évÜev Üápaos ëyæv Coe, búreue yévos. 


AGI 
DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ef epa poylois ikavørarav ai 06 per abvàs 


ypappace devxvupevar OL Néyouos Bporois. 


aout 
HOPE AND EXPERIENCE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ki rus adrrak yýpas wars Geórepa Xékrpa SiwKeL 
vaunyos tAwEL dis BvOdv apyanréov. 


IO 


All the ways of life are pleasant; in the market-place are goodly 
companionships, and at home griefs are hidden; the country brings 
pleasure, seafaring wealth, foreign lands knowledge. Marriages 
make a united house, and the unmarried life is never anxious; 
a child is a bulwark to his father, the childless are far from fear ; 
youth knows the gift of valiance, white hairs of wisdom: therefore 
taking courage, live, and beget a family. 


II 
Six hours fit labour best: and those that follow, shown forth in 
letters, say to mortals, ‘ Live.’ 
I 2 


Whoso has married once, and again seeks a second wedding, is 
a shipwrecked man who sails twice through a difficult gulf. 
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XIII 


AN UNGROUNDED SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 
Tas tpixas, 9 Nikud, Ties Básrrew oe Neyouow, 


^ \ / 3 3 A 3 t 
as ov pmeAaivotatas é£ ayopas émpio. 


XIV 
THE POPULAR SINGER 
NICARCHUS 
Nuxrikópa£ ade Üavarqdopov: AAN órav acy 


Anpodiros, Ovýoret kabTOs 0 vuKTiKopae. 
AN 
THE FAULTLESS DANCER 
PALLADAS 


Aadvnv kai Nur wpyncato Méudis o cimós, 
ws EvAwos Addyny, a Aitiwos N ion. 


x V 
THE FORTUNATE PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 
Eikoct yevvroas o Swypados Ebrvyos viovs, 


$05 3 ` ^ f 3 X et » 
oUÓ ATO TOV TËKVWV OVSEV ÖMOLOV EVEL. 


13 
Some say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair; which is the most 
genuine black you could buy in the market. 


14 
The night-raven’s song is deadly; but when Demophilus sings, 
even the night-raven dies. 
I5 
Snub-nosed Memphis danced Daphne and Niobe; Daphne like 
a stock, Niobe like a stone. 


16 


. Eutychus the portrait-painter got twenty sons, and never got one 
likeness, even among his children. 
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XVII 


SLOW AND SURE 


NICARCHUS 
IIévre pet’ àXXov Xáppos év ’Apxadia Sorryevor, 
Gadpa uév, arn’ Óvrws EBdopos é£érrecev. 
“EE ovtwy, TAY épets, TAS EBdopmos ; eis Dios avToÜU, 
Gapoe, Nappe, Néywr, Alev év imatio: 
"Ej88ojos odv ot Tw mapayiverar: el & ert mévre 


> X 


eiye hirous, PAO adv, Zwire, dwdéxatos. 


`X VII 


MARCUS THE RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 

Nukxra péonv emoinoe rpéxou sroré Mápkos omditns 

WoT amokdetoOjvat TavTole TO a TáOLov, 
Oi yap Snpoctos kctaÜat Twa Tavtes éOofav 

e / ^ t/ ^ f 

OTALTHY TUAT)S eiveka, TOV MO uo: 
Kai Te yap ; ets opas "voíyero, Kal róre Mapxos 


HAGE, grpoceNXetrrov TH TTASLW oáOtov. 


17 
Charmus ran for the three miles in Arcadia with five others ; 
surprising to say, he actually came in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, ‘Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he 
arrives seventh; and if only he had had five more friends, Zoilus,. 
he would have come in twelfth. 


18 


Marcus once saw midnight out in the armed men’s race, so that 
the race-course was all locked up, as the police all thought that 
he was one of the stone men in armour who stand there in honour 
of victors. Very well, it was opened next day, and then Marcus 
turned up, still short of the goal by the whole course. 
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XIX 
HERMOGENES 
LUCILIUS 
O Bpayùs ‘Eppoyévns, órav éxBadry eis ro yapat Tu 
ENKEL Tpos TA KATW ToDTo OopvOperavo. 
XA 
PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 
LUCILIUS 
[dios éxrvevaas TO rravóa TaTov ey Ges 0 NETTOS 
ELS THY EKKOMLONY OVSEY AGHKEY ONOS 
Kai répas eis ’Aidnyv cataBas 0Xos olos oT etn 
TOV ÚTÒ YV TKEAETOY AETTOTATOS TETATAL’ 
T? dé Kevny kXívgv oi páropes "pav ém oov. 
éyypáNravres àvo, laios éxpepetat. 
XXI 
A LABOUR OP HERCULE 
LUCILIUS 
Tov uupóv Maxpova Oépovs Kotpapmevoy evpov 
eis TPWYANVY pukpo) TOD Tr000s e(Akuae ûs 
"Os & év TH Tp@YAN ydos TÓv piv atoTViEas, 
Lev TráTep, eitrev, eyes Sevtepov Hparréa. 


I9 
Little Hermogenes, when he lets anything fall on the ground, has 
to drag it down to him with a hook at the end of a pole. 


20 


Lean Gaius yesterday breathed his very last breath, and left 
nothing at all for burial, but, having passed down into Hades just 
as he was in life, flutters there the thinnest of the anatomies under 
carth; and his kinsfolk lifted an empty bier on their shoulders, 
inscribing above it, ‘This is Gaius’ funeral.’ 


21 

Tiny Macron was found asleep one summer day by a mouse, 

who pulled him by his tiny foot into its hole; but in the hole he 

strangled the mouse with his naked hands and cried, ‘ Father Zeus, 
thou hast a second Heracles.’ 
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XXII 
EROTION 
LUCILIUS 
T? pp)» maiĶovoav 'Epértov prace cova: 


/ ^^ ^ 
7) ðe, Tt, $a t, dpe, Zed mrárep, et p béres ; 


XANI 
ARTEMIDORA 
LUCILIUS 
"Puritov év Ümvoirs AnuýTpros 'Apreuióopav 


THY ETTV, ék TOV S@paTos é£éBaXev. 


N XUI 
CHE TATOMICTHEORY 
LUCILIUS 

"RE àróyuov 'Errícovpos ÓXov Tov kóopov éypaer 

eivat, ToUTo OokQv, “AAXKipje, AETTOTATOV' 
Er 06 tor’ jv Aw davros, &ypasrev dv ex Awobávrov 

TOD kai TOY ATOMLWY TOVAV TL XeTrroTépov, 
^H rà uév AAN éypawe cvveoctavar é£ arouwr dv, 


, / , y 7 y M ge; 
EK rovrov Ó AUTAS, ÁXkte, TAS a TOUOVS. 


ee 


Small Erotion while playing was carried aloft by a gnat, and 
cried, * What can I do, Father Zeus, if thou dost claim me?" 
3 
Fanning thin Artemidora in her sleep, Demetrius blew her 
clean out of the house. 


24 

Epicurus wrote that the whole universe consisted of atoms, 
thinking, Alcimus, that the atom was the least of things. But if 
Diophantus had lived then, he would have written, *consisted of 
Diophantus, who is much more minute than even the atoms, or 
would have written that all other things indeed consist of atoms, 
but the atoms themselves of him. 
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XXV 
CHAEREMON 
DUCHDNES 

' ApÜeis e£ avpns NeTTHs ETOTATO du’ aiÜpns 

Xaspypov àyx pov TroXXóv éXadporepos, 
Kal ray’ àv éppot&nro 9v ai0épos, ei uà ápáxvn 

Tovs Todas épmXeyÜels ÜTTLoS ékpéparo. 
Abtod 91) vixtas Te Kal pata mrévre kpepaa eis 


Extatos KATERN viae THS apayyns. 


XXVI 
GOD AND THE DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 
Tod ArOivov Ards éx0ëç 0 KALvLKOS drato Mapxos: 


kai Allos wv, kai Zevs, oýpepov ékoéperaa. 


XXVII 
THE PHYSICIAN AND THE ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS 
‘Eppoyévy Tov iatpov 0 aotporoyos At0oavros 
eime povovs wns évvéa pvas every’ 
Kaetvos yerdoas, Ti èv 0 Kpovos évvéa pnvar, 


/ VET \ LAU > \ SS / 4 
oci, TENEL, OU VOEL TAKA OE GUUTOLLG O OL. 


= 
Borne up by a slight breeze, Chaeremon floated through the 
clear air, far lighter than chaff, and probably would have gone 
spinning off through ether, but that he caught his feet in a spider’s 
web, and dangled there on his back ; there he hung five nights and 
days, and on the sixth came down by a strand of the web. 


26 


Marcus the doctor called yesterday on the marble Zeus; though 
marble, and though Zeus, his funeral is to-day. 


27 
Diophantus the astrologer said that Hermogenes the physician 
had only nine months to live; and he laughing replied, ‘ What 
Cronus may bring to pass in nine months do you consider; but I 
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É; NE / , 
Kime, kai éxtetvas uóvov sjjraro, xai A,ódbavros 


» 3 / 
&XXov amexritov, avTOs àTreakáptaev. 


XXVIII 


A DEADLV DREAM 
LUCILIUS 
‘Eppoyévn tov iatpov iv Atodhavtos év barvous 
OUKÉT avyyép0n, kai Tepiappa dépov. 
NONIXM 
SIMON THE OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 
"Hv ru EXNS eyOpov, Arovúcte, um katapáon 
Thv lou TOUT@ UNÕÈ TOV “Apioxpatnpy, 
Mn6' et tug Tv$Xovs more? Oeds, CAA Xüuova' 
Kat tyvoam Tí Geos Kat Tí Liuov Stivarat. 
AAA 
SCIENTIFIC SURGERY 
NICARCHUS 
XNetpoupyav éohakev ’ Areoroplònv ' Ayéraos' 
Cov yàp xeXebew, dnoiv, éueXXe TÄNAS. 


can make short work with you. He spoke, and reaching out, just 
touched him, and Diophantus, while forbidding another to hope, 
gasped out his own life. 


28 


Diophantus, having seen Hermogenes the physician in sleep, 
never awoke again, though he wore an amulet. 


29 
If you have an enemy, Dionysius, call not down upon him Isis 
nor Harpocrates, nor whatever god strikes men blind, but Simon; 
and you will know what God and what Simon can do. 


30 
Agelaus killed Acestorides by an operation; for, ‘Poor man,’ he 
said, ‘he would have been lame for life,’ 
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XXXI 
THE WISE PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 
To vaTpi pov Tov adEeAXHov oi da TpoNóyo, MaKpoynpeV 
TávTes euavtevcavl’ ðs ad’ évòs oTonaros, 
ANN ‘Eppoxreldns abróv povos eire vrpopotpov: 


m 5 See 2 3 M y ` 3 / 0 
eiTe 0, OT avTOv ETW VEKPOV EKOTTTOMETA. 


AAAI 
SOOTHSAYING 
NICARCHUS 
Bis "Pó80v ei wAevoes Tis “OXvpTrLKOV HAOEV EpwTOV 
` Z ` ^ / 3 y 
TOV UAvTLV, KAL "TOS TAEVTETAL ac QaXéos: 
Xo uávris, Tp@tov pév, py, Kawny éye THY vaüv, 
Kal pn xeupQvos, TOD 86 Üépovs avaryou’ 
Toro yàp àv ros, HEews kàketae Kai OE 
^ M S > / / 
div uù) mepaThs êv medayer ae Apn. 
AUN NIIT 
A SCHOOL OF RHETORIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xaiper "Apioteidou ToU pýTopos émTà pabnrai, 


Z € ^ ` id t 
TETTAPES ot TOLYOL KaL Tpia cuvreMia. 


an 

All the astrologers as from one mouth prophesied to my father 
that his brother would reach a great old age; Hermocleides alone 
said he was fated to die early; and he said so, when we were 
indoors mourning over his corpse. 


32 

Some one came inquiring of the prophet Olympicus whether he 
should sail to Rhodes, and how he should have a safe voyage; and 
the prophet replied, * First have a new ship, and set sail not in 
winter but in summer ; for if you do this you will travel there and 
back safely, unless a pirate should capture you at sea.’ 


33 
All hail, ye seven pupils of Aristides the rhetorician, four walls 
and three benches. 
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XXXIV 
THESCIBERAL ARTS 
LUCILIUS 


Où ðéxeraı Máprov tov prjropa verpòv 6 YXobrov, 
eimov, apKeitw KépBepos ðe kiwv: 

Ei & éÜéXeis travtws, 'l£iov. kai Merlrovi 
TO pehoTronTH Kal Titus peréras 

Oudev yap cod xeipov éyw kakóv, dypis àv eXOov 
ade aoXoucitn ‘Poddos 6 ypauuarucós. 


CROSS PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 


Avokodeo dvaxwdos éxpiveto, kai ToAV uáXXov 
^ = / 
?)v O KPLTNS TOUTMY TOY Oo kcdórepos: 
"Qv o uév avtéreyev TÒ évoixvoy adtov oetrew 
unvàv weve 0 0 edn vuKtos adnrexévae 
^ € 
'EuBXédras ò avrots 0 kpvri)e Neyer és Tí uáxeate; 
/ + 3€ = bi / / 
ur»p Eo ouv: àuborepor Tpédere. 


34 


Pluto refuses to take in the dead orator Marcus, saying, ‘ Let one 
dog, Cerberus, suffice us bere; but if you insist, declaim to Ixion 
and Melito the lyric poet and Tityus; for I have no worse evil than 
you, until Rufus the critic comes here to murder the language.’ 


35 
A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, and the judge was a 
long way deafer than both. ‘The one claimed that the other owed 
him five months’ rent; and he replied that he had ground his corn 
by night; then the judge, looking gravely at them, said, ‘Why 
quarrel? she is your mother; keep her between you.’ 
R 
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XXXVI 
THE PATENT STOVE 
NICARCHUS 
"Hydpacas yarxodv paMápiov, ‘Hrodape, 
Tod Trepi THY Opaxny *rvxporepov Bopéov: 
My dvca, pù kápve prn Tov kamvóv ëye(pets' 
els TO Oépos xyaX«tjv Baveadrw nyopacas. 


XXXVII 
THE WOODEN HORSE 
LUCILIUS 
OeccaXov tmrrov eyes, Epaciatpate, adda caredaat 
ov duvaT’ avTOv Ans Gápuaka Oeccanrins, 
“Ovræs Sovptov imrov, òv ei Ppúyes eiXov ümravres 
avv Aavaois, {Kaas ovk àv éanrGe TN GQ: 
‘Ov otnaas àváÜnua 0eo0 Tivos, ei mrpoaéyeis pot, 
Tas KpLOas Tolet Tots TEKVLOLS TTL umu. 


XXXVIII 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
LUCILIUS 
Elcióev 'Avríoyos T)» Aucuindyou ToTÈ TUAnY 
KOUKETL THY TUANY elai0e Avoiuaxos. 


36 
You have bought a brass hot-water urn, Heliodorus, that is 
chillier than the North wind about Thrace; do not blow, do not 
labour, you but raise smoke in vain; it is a brass wine-cooler you 
have bought against summer. 


37 
You have a Thessalian horse, Erasistratus, but the drugs of all 
Thessaly cannot make him go, the real wooden horse, that, if 
Trojans and Greeks had all pulled together, would never have 
entered at the Scaean gate; set it up as an offering to some god, 
if you take my advice, and make gruel for your little children with 
Its barley. 


.39 
Antiochus once set eyes on Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysima- 
chus never set eyes on his cushion again. 
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II 
CINYRAS THE CILICIAN 
| DEMODOCUS 
lIávres uév Kirsxes xako àvépes* èv 80 KOu£iw 
els ayaos Kiwipns, kai Kuvipns 96 KE. 


XL 
A GENERATION OF VIPERS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Acioa, ppivov, öv, cat Aadixéas trepidevye, 
kai Kova AVGONTHY, Kal mad. AadiKéas. 


XLI 
THE LIFEBOAT 
NICARCHUS 

Eiye DiXov r€uBov Swryprov’ arr’ èv éketvo 

awOnv’ ovdé Leds avtos laws úvarar' 
Oŭvopa yap póvov ñv Swrnp.os: of 9 ériBavtes 

y ` ` A ^ Ë / 

eTrXeov 1) Trapa yiv ?) Tapa OQepaedóvgv. 


39 
Al Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians there is one 
good man, Cinyras, and yet Cinyras is a Cilician. 


40 
Keep clear of a cobra, a toad, a viper, and the Laodiceans ; also 
of a mad dog, and of the Laodiceans once again. 


4I 

Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, 

can be safe in her; for she was salvation in name only, and those 

who got on board her used either to go aground or to go under- 
ground. 
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XLII 
THE MISER AND THE MOUSE 
LUCILIUS 
Mov 'AckAnmiadys 0 pirdpyupos eióev év oiko, 
Kal, TL Trotels, dno, Pirtate md, Tap epot ; 
“Hë & 6 pds yeAdoas, pndev, dire, not, poByO7s, 
ovXi popis Tapa coi xpritouev, GAA povis. 


XLIII 
VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov povos ép driyov ümexes xépas, àXXà kai Nets: 
Tis yap ds éuvrix ov mato, ITIvOaryopa ; 
AAN Otay End Te Kal oT T1201) kat &Xa 07, 


` á ` X 5 M 5 / 
07) TOTE Kal *Jrvx1]v ovk éyov écO(opev. 


XLIV 
NICON’S NOSE 
NICARCHUS 


Tod yputrot Nixwvos op v?) piva, Mévimre, 


3 N 3 ^ x / F y 
AUTOS Ó OVV nua kpav Daiverat €LUGL ETL’ 


42 

Asclepiades the miser saw a mouse in his house, and said, * What 
do you want with me, my very dear mouse?' and the mouse, 
smiling sweetly, replied, ‘Do not be afraid, my friend; we do not 
ask board from you, only lodging.' 


43 
You were not alone in keeping your hands off live things ; we do 
so too; who touches live food, Pythagoras? but we eat what has 
been boiled and roasted and pickled, and there is no life in it then. 


44 


I see Nicon’s beak of a nose, Menippus ; it is evident he is still 
along way off; but he will arrive if we wait patiently ; for at the 
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s / ? 
IIxzv 1j£eu peivwpev Guws: ef yap ToXú, mévTe 
£^ € ` 
THS PWOS a TaÓLovs Olopat ovk ATÉYEL. 
) P » S / € ^ ` ` 
AAN avT?) uév, opas, zpomTopeúeTatr: ñv © emi (Govvóv 


e ` "^ ` f 
uvnXov oT@pev, kavróv ecovrorneña, 


XLV 
WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
Iiv 'AckXnmtáón: Tí Tà Sdxpva TavTa ; Tí áo xeis ; 
ov oè povov yaren) Kúrpis édnicaro, 
Ovd’ emi coi potvw KateOnEato róÉa Kai Lous 


muxpos “Epws ti Cav év orrodih Tihecat ; 


XLVI 


THE WORLD’S REVENGE 
LUCIAN 


"Ev ác peQvovaw ' AxívOvvos T)0eXe výher 


x M fe b ` » / 
roUveka kai meOvew aùros doke povos. 


most he is not, I fancy, five stadia behind the nose. Here it is, 
you see, stepping forward ; if we stand on a high mound we shall 
catch sight of him in person. 


45 


Drink, Asclepiades; why these tears? what ails you? not of you 
only has the cruel Cyprian made her prey, not for you only has 
bitter Love whetted the arrows of his bow ; why while yet alive lie 


you in the dust? 


46 
In a company where all were drunk, Acindynus must needs be 
sober ; and so he seemed himself the one drunk man there. 
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XLVII 
EPILOGUE 
PHILODEMUS 
'HpdcOnv: tis & ovyi; kekopaka: TiS Ò àpvnros 
Z 3 ) 3 f 3 / 5 x ^ 
KG.GQV ; ANN’ éaávy: ex Tivos; ovxi 0co0 ; 
'"Eppíd0w- Tony yap emelyerai avti peraivns 
OptE nbn, cvveTns dyyeros nALKINS. 
\ / e r 3 / € ` A 
Kai maiķew 0Te kapos, ézrat£apev: nvika kal vov 


ovKETL, Awirépns HpovTidos áyópela. 


47 
I was in love once; who has not been? I have revelled; who 
is uninitiated in revels? nay, I was mad; at whose prompting but 
a gods? Let them go; for now the silver hair is fast replacing 
the black, a messenger of wisdom that comes with age. We too 
played when the time of playing was; and now that it is no longer, 
we will turn to worthier thoughts. 


XI 
DEATH 


I 
THE SPAN OF LIFE 
MADEDONIUS 


^ \ 
Pata cai Kidnéuia, cú èv Tékes, 7) 6e KaAUTTELS 
f 3 / 5 
xatperov: Gudborépas vusca TO a TábLov: 
3 Z ` / f 
Eimi 06, 7) voéwv 700, veicomar oúóë yàp vuéas 


* / ^ / 7 
7) Tivos, 7) TLS wv, 00a r00ev peréßnv. 


II 
DUSTY DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
My pupa, um otepavous MÂíivais oTHAALoL yapitou, 
pnde Tò TOP hAEENS: és kevóv 1) Gamávy: 
Lavrt por et Te OérXers yapioar Téppny 66 peOvoKov 


` / 3 € ` / 
TNAOY ToLnoELs, KOVY 0 Üavov qrierat. 


H 


Earth and Birth-Goddess, thou who didst bear me and thou who 
coverest, farewell; I have accomplished the course between you, 
and I go, not discerning whither I shall travel; for I know not 
either whose or who I am, or whence I came to you. 


2 


Pay no offering of ointments or garlands on my stony tomb, 
nor make the fire blaze up; the expense is in vain. While I live 
be kind to me if thou wilt; but drenching my ashes with wine 


thou wilt make mire, and the dead man will not drink. 
263 
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III 
A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

' Apket pot yains pip kóvis* ?) 66 repu) 

&XXov erOriBor mr Xovota KekNuguévov 

/ ` ` ^ / t/ 0 / 

STHAN, TO oKANPOY VexpwY Papos, ot we VavovTa 

yuooovt’,"AdKavopos To00' ór; KaXXvréXevs. 


IV 
BENE MERENTI 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Taia pinn tov mpéoBuv ' Auvvrvxov év0co koNTos 
TONNOY uvyoapévy TOV ETL TOL kapáTov: 
Kal yàp det mpéuvov oor éveoT)jpi£ev éXains, 
modri kai Bpopiov KAnpacW nyNaicen, 
Kal Anots érAnoe, kai Vartos aUXakas EAKWY 
OnKe uev evrNaxavoy, 02e & dmmpodopor' 
'AvO' àv ov tpnela Kata kporádov ToALOLO 


e X > X > / , 
«eta o, kal eLaptvas avOoKkoper Boravas. 


" 
PEACE IN THE END 
DIONYSIUS 
IlomüTepov ynpas oe Kai ov Kara votoos apaupy 


f 
éxBeoev, ebviÜns © Ümvov óeiXoguevov 


3 
A little dust of earth suffices me; let another lie richly, weighed 
down by his extravagant tombstone, that grim weight over the dead, 
who will know me here in death as Alcander son of Calliteles. 


4 

Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, remembering 
his many labours on thee; for ever he planted in thee the olive- 
stock, and often made thee fair with vine-cuttings, and filled thee 
full of corn, and, drawing channels of water along, made thee rich 
with herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie softly over 
his grey temples and flower into tresses of spring herbage. 


5 
A gentler old age and no dulling disease quenched thee, and 
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"Arpa peptpvýoas Epatoabeves: oú8ë Kuphvn 
pata oe Tatpwwy évrós &ekro Tahun, 

"AyXáov vié, ó (Nos òè xai ev Eein kekáxviai 
map Tobe Iporhos kpáareóov airytanod. 


VI 


THE WITHERED VINE 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"Aureos oç jön káparı otnpilopar abo 
oKnTavio Kkadrée w eis Alógv Üávaros: 
Aucxkode, un l'ópye: ti Tov yapuiéoTepov ei rpets 
7) Trícvpas Trotas ány vm. helo ; 
"Q8 eiras ob kóuTw, amò Cony 0 Taars 


x $ f Ly / 
WOATO, KNS TAEOVOY HAGE uerouceotgv. 


VII 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THEAETETUS 
"Hr6avev avOpwrois, o Ò émrvmrXéov Hvdave Motoaus 
Koávrop, kai yýpws 1jXuOev ote poco: 
Lh, ov 66 reÜvevora Tov tepov avdp’ vmeóé£o 


y t€» e N [2 m 5 > 4 
7] D. Ove Kat Ewer keth. ëv evdpoo rm ; 


thou didst fall asleep in the slumber to which all must come, O 
Eratosthenes, after pondering over high matters ; nor did Cyrene 
where thou sawest the light receive thee within the tomb of thy 
fathers, O son of Aglaus; yet dear even in a foreign land art thou 
buried, here by the edge of the beach of Proteus. 


6 
‘Even as a vine on her dry pole I support myself now on a staff, 
and death calls me to Hades. Be not obstinately deaf, O Gorgus ; 
what 1s it the sweeter for thee if for three or four summers yet thou 
shalt warm thyself beneath the sun?' So saying the aged man 
quietly put his life aside, and removed his house to the greater 


company. 


7 
Delightful to men and yet more delightful to the Muses was 
Crantor, and did not live far into age: O earth, didst thou enfold 
the sacred man in death, or does he stiil live in gladness there ? 
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VIII 


LOCA PASTORUM DESERTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nyiddes kai uypa BoaúMua, raüTa pedooats 
oiuov én’ etapuijv NéEaTe vic copevas, 
‘Os ó yépov Aeúxumqos én’ apovToderct Kaywots 
&bÜvro YeLpepin vUKTL Xoxnaápevos, 
Sunvea & odKére of kopéeww pirov: ai 86 rov axpys 


e^ Z 
yelTova Trotnéy at TOAN qroÜobot vara. 


IX 
THE OLD SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
ILouuéves of Tavtny Ópeos payıv oitorroXevre 
alyas Keveipous èupaTéovTes dis, 
Knrertayopn, mpos ls, óNcynv yápiv adda Tpoonvh 
rivovre xOovins eivena Depoeporns: 

Z 9 »-f ?  » / X ` 
Bàņnyýoawrt diés por, éT’ aËéoTovo 06 Trou] 
métpns cupivor tpnéa BooKopevats, 

y ` p 7 » > / 
Kiape 96 pare Xeuuoviov av0os àuépoas 
/ / / 2. ` / 
yopitns ateheTW rvuBov pòv oTeQaàvo, 
Kai tus am’ eVápvovo karappatvovro YÅNAKTI 


x 5 ^ 
OLOS, üj.oNyatov pac TÓv AVATCYOPEVOS, 


9 


Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come 
on their springtide way, that old Leucippus perished when out 
trapping scampering hares on a winter’s night, and no longer is 
the tending of the hives his pleasant task ; but the pastoral dells 
mourn sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for 
neighbour. 


9 

Shepherds who pass over this ridge of hill pasturing your goats 
and fleecy sheep, pay to Cleitagoras, in Earth's name, a small but 
kindly grace, for the sake of Persephone under ground; let sheep 
bleat by me, and on an unhewn stone the shepherd pipe softly to 
them as they feed, and in early spring let the countryman pluck the 
meadow flower to enwreathe my tomb with a garland, and let one 
make milk drip from a fruitful. ewe, holding up her milking-udder, 
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AN) € “ff 
Kpntd’ vypaivey émitipBiov cic Üavóvrov, 


N ^ 
eiaiv apoiBatat Kav dÜuuévows xápures. 


X 
THE DEAD FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 
"Apwravaet kai Tfj6e Üoóv wrepov iepòs öpvis 
rücÓ UTép decias éLóuevos TAATAVOU, 
"OXero yap Uotpavdpos 0 MáXtos, oùð ¿Tt vetrai 
iEov em” aypevtais yevápevos kaXápots. 
XI 
THE ANT BY THE THRESHING-FLOOR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Avtod coi rap’ ddan, duntabes épyára pippné, 
nptov èk Rodov bupdbos éxrvoáuav 
"Oppa ce kai POipevov Anods otayuntpodos abXa£ 
Oéryn apotpain ketuevov èv Bardu. 
«IDE 
THE TAME PARTRIDGE 
SIMMIAS 
Oùxér av’ biev Splos eÜa tov, àypora mrép&i£, 


?)X7)eaaav ms Ynpuy atò a TOU TOV, 


to wet the base of my tomb: there are returns for favours to dead 
men, there are, even among the departed. 


IO 

Even here shall the holy bird rest his swift wing, sitting on this 
murmuring plane, since Poemander the Malian is dead and comes 
no more with birdlime smeared on his fowling reeds. 


D 
Here to thee by the threshing-floor, O toiling worker ant, I rear 
a memorial to thee of a thirsty clod, that even in death the corn- 
nurturing furrow of Demeter may lull thee as thou liest in thy 
rustic cell. 
I2 


No more along the shady woodland copse, O hunter partridge, 
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^ ef 
Onpevwv Bariovs cvvopndiKas êv VOM@ VANS: 
q'xeo yap Tupatay eis" AxépovTos 000v. 


XIII 
THE SILENT SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES 
"Opveov à Xdpiow pepednpévov, Q Tapopotoy 
àXMkvóct Tov cov dOoyyov ioocágevov, 
‘HowdaOns, bin’ éXaié* cà 8 1)0ea kai To cov OU 


e^ N » c / 
TVED UA TLOTNPAl VUKTOS éyovatv oóoí. 


XIV 
THE FIELDS OF PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 

Ovdxére 54 oe XüyetG Kam adveov  ANkiðos oikov 

arpi wedtComévay drpeTat arios" 
"Hên yap Newavas érri KXvpévov meroTQoat 

b N / x f 
«ai Spocepa ypucéas àvOca, Iepoepóvas. 


` V 
THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 
°O, Seinate Tü Ovpot, Ti Tot TWAEOY el karaa£eis 


Saxpuct OvyNivos cas obupopevos ; 


dost thou send thy clear cry from thy mouth as thou decoyest thy 
speckled kinsfolk in their forest feeding-ground ; for thou art gone 
on the final road of Acheron. 
13 
O bird beloved of the Graces, O rivalling the halcyons in likeness 
of thy note, thou art snatched away, dear warbler, and thy ways 
and thy sweet breath are held in the silent paths of night. 


14 

No longer in the wealthy house of Alcis, O shrill grasshopper, 
shall the sun behold thee singing; for now thou art flown to the 
meadows of Clymenus and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone. 


I5 
Ah thou poor Thyrsis, what profit is it if thou shalt waste away 
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3 / 
Oixerat à yipapos, Tó kaXàv Tékos, ol'yer! és “Asay, 
\ N ^ 
TpAXUS yap yaħaîs audetriake Mos, 
€ M / ^ 
Au òè kÜves kXaryvyeÜvrw Tí ToL mAéov, ávika mijvas 


3 f OC f f 5 5 / 
0G TÉ0V OVdE TEPpa AeEiTrET üovyopévas ; 


XVI 
LAMPO THE HOUND 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Onpevtny AduTæva Midov kúva 8a karékra 
kaiTep ÙTèp Wuyis TOANA Tovyoduevor 
llocai yap ópvaaecv vorepòv méðov, àXXà TÒ væbès 
miðaros ek TUPANS ovK éráxvvev Üõwp, 
ILivrre 8 àvravórjaas: 4 9 Brvoev. À dpa, Nuda, 
Aájwrrovi kragévov uw é0ca0' ¿A do, 


XVII 
STORM ON THE HILLS 


DIOTIMUS 
AvTOLaTOL Óc(M) Tori TavALov ai Boes 7) ADov 
EE Opeos TWOANH vidopevar viov: 
Aiai, Onpipayos è mapa Spul Tov paxpov evder 


ef 5 id 200» N > Z 
UTvov: ékowu]0 Ò èk mupòs ovpavior. 


the apples of thy two eyes with tears in thy mourning? the kid is 
gone, the pretty young thing, is gone to Hades; for a savage wolf 
crunched her in his jaws ; and the dogs bay ; what profit is it, when 
of that lost one not a bone nor a cinder is left? 


16 


Thirst slew hunter Lampo, Midas’ dog, though he toiled hard for 
his life; for he dug with his paws in the moist flat, but the slow 
water made no haste out of her blind spring, and he fell in despair ; 
then the water gushed out. Ah surely, Nymphs, you dealt on 
Lampo your wrath for the slain deer. 


I7 
Unherded at evenfall the cattle came to the farmyard from the 
hill, snowed on with heavy snow; alas, and Therimachus sleeps 
the long sleep beside an oak, stretched there by fire from heaven. 
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XVIII 
A WET NIGHT 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Ovx ot8 ei Arovucov ovoccopat À Atos dpBpov 

péprvop’, oALcOnpol & eis Todas apporepor: 
’"Aypode yap kartiovra IloXv£Eevov ék more arròs 

TUpBos ¿yet yAicypwv é€epirrovTa Aodhan, 
Ketrat & Aloriéos Xjuspvgs éxas. adda TiS Ophvns 

decpaivor weOvwv atpatrov veriny. 


XIX 
FAR FROM HOME 
TYMNES 

My cot rovro, Paiwi, inv émikaípiov éco 

ei u) pos Nein@ ys popins ërTuyes, 
"Adda ao  EXevÜépvns 00. exes rádos* čari yap ion 

/ > , of: 3 / e f 
vrávToOev ets Alðnv épyopuévorcw 060s. 


XA 
DEATH AT SEA 
SIMONIDES 
Lapa uév QNAo0a73) KevOer kóvis* év é oe TOvTA, 


/ Z ^ 
KXetaOeves, Eb£eivo uoip' ékvyev Óavárov 


18 


I know not whether I shall complain of Dionysus or blame the 
rain of Zeus, but both are treacherous for feet. For the tomb 
holds Polyxenus, who returning once to the country fron a feast, 
tumbled off the slippery slopes, and lies far from Aeolic Smyrna : 
therefore let one full of wine fear a rainy footpath in the dark. 


I9 
Let not this be of too much moment to thee, O Philaenis, that 
thou hast not found thine allotted earth by the Nile, but this tomb 
holds thee in Eleutherne ; for to comers from all places there is an 
equal way to Hades. 
20 


Strange dust covers thy body, and the lot of death took thee, 
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Tf alopevov, yAucepod 06 perthpovos oixade voaTov 
"jT XaKes, ovd (keu Xiov és daudipvrny. 


XXI 
AT THE WORLD'S END 
CRINAGORAS 

AeiXatot, Ti kevatatv aXopeÜ0a Oapanoartes 

éXtriaty, aTNPov ANOopevoe Óavárov ; 
"Hy 88€ xal pvOorcr kai 1)0eov mávra XéXevkos 

àprios* ANN HPs Baroy éravpopevos, 
‘Toratiots èv "IBnpat, trosov diva TTA60, Aé Bou, 


^ ^ 3 ^ 
Keira, ügerpi)rov Eeivos èT aiy.aA v, 


XXII 
IN LIMINE PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 

"Hóy mov matpns merdoas ayeddv, abptov, evmov 

7 pap?) Kam eno dvatvoln komráaet: 
Oto xyetXos Euvee, kai HY (aos “Aide TrOvTOS, 

Kal pE Karérpvyxev ketvo TO KoÜüdov Érros. 
II avra. Xoyov TreQíXaEo Tov aUptov: oú0ë Tà pupa 

Ayler THY YAWoaNS avTitarov Néueauw. 


O Cleisthenes, wandering in the Euxine sea; and thou didst fail of 
sweet and dear home-coming, nor ever didst reach sea-girt Chios. 


2I 


Alas, why wander we, trusting in vain hopes and forgetting 
baneful death? this Seleucus was perfect in his words and ways, 
but, having enjoyed his youth but a little, among the utmost 
Iberians, so far sundered away from Lesbos, he lies a stranger on 
unmapped shores. 


22 


Already almost in touch of my native land, * To-morrow, I said, 
*the wind that has set so long against me will abate'; not yet had 
the speech died on my lip, and the sea was even as Hades, and 
that light word broke me down. Beware of every speech with 
to-morrow in it; not even small things escape the Nemesis that 
avenges the tongue. 
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X XIII 


DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Mn’ őr èm ayrúpns 0Xof) rio reve ÜaXáaam, 
vauTinre, umo. et Tot vreio taa, xépoos éxov 
Kai yàp "lov oppo évikáarmeoev, és 66 oxu ov 
vavTov TAS TAYVAS oivos ENTE xépas. 
Debye yopovrvariqv émiwniov' éypos '"láxxo 


f ` ^ y # 
vóvTos* Tupanvot tovtov &evro voyov. 


XXIV 


IN SOUND OF THE SEA 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
\ / , f > 4 / 
Kai vékvv àmpyjóvros àvvjoeu pe 0dXacaa 
Avow ë in K OV UTC rad 
ow épnuain KPUTTOV VTO omtNdot, 
N +N "^ 5 y x ` ` 
Xrpnvés àci pwvedoa wap’ ovate kai Tapa kodóv 
sua Ti p, wvOpwro., THE TapwKicaTe 
“H mvoins xnpoce Tov ovK ert Qopriów vy? 
éumopov, AAN orLYNS vavTiXov eipecins, 
# 
(@m<anéum vavnyov ; 0 Ò ÈK móvToto patevov 


f / t e 
Cwnv, ÈK TOVTOV kai puoópov eiXkvadágmqv. 


23 
Not even when at anchor trust the baleful sea, O sailor, nor even 
if dry land hold thy cables; for Ion fell into the harbour, and at 
the plunge wine tied his quick sailors hands. Beware of revel- 


ling on ship-board ; the sea is enemy to Iacchus; this law the 
Tyrrhenians ordained. 


24 

Even in death shall the implacable sea vex me, Lysis hidden 
beneath a lonely rock, ever sounding harshly by my ear and along- 
side of my deat tomb. Why, O fellow-men, have you made my 
dwelling by this that reft me of breath, me whom, not trading in 
my merchant-ship but sailing in a little rowing boat, it brought to 


shipwreck ? and I who sought my living out of the sea, out of the 
sea likewise drew my death. 
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AXV 
THE EMPTY HOUSE 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


/ 
Avopope Nwávop TOME ueuopruéve Tovte, 
^ 7 f ^ y 3 9a? 
ketoat On Eeivy yupvos én’ Hiovt 
` 4 ` / ^ 
H ov ye mpos wétpynot Tà Ò QX. keva péeradpa 
ppovea Te Kat máons éXrris dAwAE Tópou, 
O 08 Ti oe kreávov éppvaaro: $e), éXeeuvé, 
? 
oco hoyOjiaas ixOvat kal meXdryet, 


XXVI 
THE SEA’S HARVEST 
ISIDORUS AEGEATES 


"Ex ue yewpopins "EreokXéa Tovttos éXrris 
eiAxvoev OOveins Eutropov épyacins, 

Nora 06 Tuponvis émrárevv ados: ANN ápa vnt 
mpnviyGeis Keivns Vdacw éyxatéduv 

'A0p0ov éuBpicavtos anpatos ovK ap’ adwas 
avros émimveter KELS OOdvas dvepos. 


25 
Hapless Nicanor, doomed by the grey sea, thou liest then naked 
on a strange beach, or haply by the rocks, and those wealthy halls 
are perished from thee, and lost is the hope of all Tyre; nor did 
aught of thy treasures save thee; alas, pitiable one! thou didst 
perish, and all thy labour was for the fishes and the sea. 


26 


From my plot of land hope of the sea drew me, Eteocles, to be a 
merchant of foreign traffic, and I fared on the ridges of the Tyrrhene 
brine; but I sank with my ship, overwhelmed in its waters, under 
the full weight of the gale: not the same is the wind that blows on 
the threshing-floor and on the canvas. 

S 
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XXVII 
THE SINKING OF THE PLEIAD 
AUTOMEDON 


"AvOpwire Coffs mepupeideo, unde Tap PNY 
yautiros iaÜv. kai Qç où morus avdpt Bios" 
Acinare KXeóvike, od & ets Avrrapijy Oacov érOetv 
3 / / 3⁄ 5 / 
hrreivyev, KotAns EuTropos é< Lupins, 
"Europos à KXeóvuke: Svaw Ó D7o IIXeiáóos avtny 
^ 3 A A / 
movromopóv, avTf) Ierd ovyxatédus. 


XXVIII 
A RESTLESS GRAVE 
ARCHIAS 
O86 vékvs vaunyos mì yOova Ojpis êracheis 
kvpaciv AYPUTVOV ARTOMAL Nïovwr' 
7H ` e Z e N 7 3 / , 
yap GdippyKToLs vro Oe.pácuv, Gyyx00,L rovrov 
Qucueuéos, Eeivav yepoiv ékvpaa Tádov, 
Aiet òè Bpopéovta xai êv vexvecar Garacons 


e Z > ./. ^ 3 i 
ó TAnMOV aiw odrov amexÜopuevov. 


27 


Il 


O man, be sparing of life, neither go on sea-faring out of season ; 
even so the life of man is not long. Miserable Cleonicus, yet thou 
didst hasten to come to fair Thasos, a merchantman out of hollow 
Syria, O merchant Cleonicus; but hard on the sinking of the 
Pleiad while thou journeyedst over the sea, as the Pleiad sank, so 


didst thou. 
25 


Not even in death shall I, Theris, tossed shipwrecked upon land 
by the waves, forget the sleepless shores; for beneath the spray- 
beaten reefs, nigh the disastrous main, I found a grave at the hands 
of strangers, and for ever do I wretchedly hear roaring even among 


the dead the hated thunder of the sea. 
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AXIX 
TELLURIS AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 

Tlotunv © paxap, ei0e Kar’ ovpeos émpoBatevov 

KYO, Trovpóv TovT ava XevkoXodov, 
Kptots ayntipot Bord BAnyoper’ ómátov, 

j) TLuKpH Babar výoya mára 
"AXup' Tovyàp uv troBévO.os: appt 86 tadrnv 

Giva ue porBdnoas Epos amnpécarto. 


XXX 
A GRAVE BY THE SEA 
ASCLEPIADES 
Oxro pev THYELS aTrEXE Tpmyeta Üáxaoca 
\ / f J) e / 4 

kal Kvpaive Boa O haika oot 60vapus: 
"Hy 86 tov Evpdpew ka0éXgs tadov, &AXXo pev ovSev 

Kpnyvov, evpnoes 8. datéa Kal avroüujv. 


XXXI 
AN EMPTY TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 
"Opere umo éyévovro oal vées* où yàp àv hueis 
mala ALoKAELOU LOTOALV éaTévopev. 


29 
O happy shepherd, would that I too had shepherded on the moun- 
tain along this white grassy hill, making the bleating flock move 
after the leader rams, rather than dipped a ship’s steering-rudders 
in the bitter brine: so I sank under the depths, and the East wind 
that swallowed me down cast me up again on this shore. 


20 

Keep eight cubits away from me, O rough sea, and billow and 
roar with all thy might; but if thou pullest down the grave of 
Eumares, thou wilt find nothing of value, but only bones and dust. 


m 
Would that swift ships had never been, for we should not have 
bewailed Sopolis, son of Diocleides; but now somewhere in the 
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^ b; 3 9 / 
Nov 8 ó uèv eiv addi mou péperas venus: avTtl Ò éketyou 


e^ t 
oŭvopa Kal keveòv opa mrapepxoj.e0a. 


XXXII 


THE DAYS OF THE HALCYONS 
APOLLONIDES 


` / / / 
Kai more Sweis GdboBoçs topos, ciré, Ü&Xacca, 
3 Nes 3 f »X f 

cel Kal év GNKUOVOY Ņuacıi KAavaopea, 
> f f 3 A , ^ 
AXxvóvov, als rovros Gel oT9pi&aro kÜüpa 

UNVELOV, WS Kptvav YÉPTOV ATLOTOTEPNY ; 
3 X Xp ae ^ v / > 
ÀXAà xai nvixa pata Kai wbivecow amrnuwv 


avyeis, oùv bopro 6vcas "Apiotopéev ny. 


AXXIII 


A WINTER VOYAGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kai oé, KXegvopión, mobos wAece martpiõos ains 
Qapoýoavra Norov Naira yeunepün' 
“Opn yap ce méðnoev àvéyyvos* vypa 66 THY a1]v 

kúpaT ad ipepthv ékXvaev rui. 


sea he drifts dead, and instead of him we pass by a name on an 
empty tomb. 


GE 

And when shall thy swirling passage be free from fear, say, O 
sea, if even in the days of the halcyons we must weep, of the 
halcyons for whom Ocean evermore stills his windless wave, that 
one might think dry land less trustworthy? but even when thou 
callest thyself a gentle nurse and harmless to women in labour, 
thou didst drown Aristomenes with his freight. 


33 
Thee too, son of Cleanor, desire after thy native land destroyed, 
trusting to the wintry gust of the South; for the unsecured season 
entangled thee, and the wet waves washed away thy lovely youth. 
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XXXIV 
THE DEAD CHILD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
OŬTw Tot TXókapot rerunuévot, OVSE aeXávas 
TOL TPLETELS pNVaV ávioxebvro Spopot, 
Krevdcne, Nixacls öre càv rept Xápvaka parnp, 
TAüpov, ET ALAKT@ TOAN EBoace Táo 
Kat yevéras YepücXevros" én’ ayvorw 8 Axépovri 
nBaces HBav, Krevesr’, üvoororárav. 
XXXV 
THE LITTLE SISTER 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
H mais exer! üopos èv EBSoumw HÒ eviavte 
eis ’Aidnv, TONNAS HrLKinS TPOTÉPN, 
AetXaía ToÜéovca Tov eikocdaunvov aderpov 
VHTLOV aaToOpyou yevoduevov Îavárov. 
Aiai, \vypa Ta000ca Iepiotepi, ws èv éroiuo 
avOpwrrots 6atuev Ü5kc rà Ócwórara. 
XXXVI 
PERSEPHONE'S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
'"ÀAión àXXvrávevre kai ürporre, TiTTE TOL OUVTW 
Kadi acypov oas výmiov opóávicas ; 
34 
Not yet were thy tresses cut, nor had the monthly courses of 
the moon driven a three-years’ space, O poor Cleodicus, when thy 
mother Nicasis, clasping thy coffin, wailed long over thy lamented 


grave, and thy father Pericleitus; but by unknown Acheron thou 
shalt flower out the youth that never, never returns. 


J5 
This girl passed to Hades untimely, in her seventh year, before 
her many playmates, poor thing, pining for her baby-brother, who 
at twenty months old tasted of loveless Death. Alas, ill-fated 
Peristeris, how near at hand God has set the sorest griefs to men. 


36 
Hades inexorable and inflexible, why hast thou thus reft infant 
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^s / 
"Rotas này 0 ye rais év 90pact Depoedouetots 


` / f 
maiyviov: ANN oiko AvYpa XAouTe TAON. 


XXXVII 
CHILDLESS AMONG WOMEN 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
*A Sein’ " AvrikXets, 6e(X1) Ó eyo 7) Tov év HENS 
ákp) Kat pobvov mala Tupwoapevn, 
5 / A 3 4 / : 5 x be 
OKTOKALÕEKÉTNS 05 ATM@AEO, TEKVOV' EYW ÒE 
3 / / ^ 3 / 
òppáviov Kralw yipas óóvpoperv. 
Bainy eis”"AiSos otepóv Oópov* oUTe pot NOS 
€ ^ » > 3 N 3 / 5 / 
NOEL, OUT AKTLS WKEOS NENLOV' 
* A Sein’ " AvríkXeus, pepopnpéve, TréevGeos eins 
NTP, Cans ËK pe kopuoaágevos. 


XXXVIII 
PATES PERSISTENCY 
PHILIPPUS 
“H upi mávra tekodoa Piraiviov, m BapvrrevOrs 
LNT, 7) TEKVOV rpuocóv icodoa rádov, 
'AXXorpíats wdiow ebopnuca: ?) yap ewe 


# / ^ ^ / 
TavT@s po. Cnoewy ToUTOV OV OVK ETEKOV, 


Callaeschrus of life? Surely the child will be a plaything in the 
palace of Persephone, but at home he has left bitter sorrows. 


37 
Ah wretched Anticles, and wretched I who have laid on the pyre 
in the flower of youth my only son, thee, child, who didst perish 
at eighteen years; and I weep, bewailing an orphaned old age: 
fain would I go to the shadowy house of Hades; neither is morn 
sweet to me, nor the beam of the swift sun. Ah, wretched Anticles, 
struck down by fate, be thou healer of my sorrow, taking me with 
thee out of life. 
38 
I, Philaenion, who gave birth but for the pyre, I the woeful 
mother, I who had seen the threefold grave of my children, 
anchored my trust on another’s pangs; for I surely hoped that he 
at least would lve, whom I had not borne. So I, who once had 
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H & ebsraus Beròv viòv åvýyayor àXX pe Šaipov 
nOer«e pnd’ EAs unTpòs Éyew ydápura, 

Kreis uérepos yàp amébOito: viv 86 Tecoúcwus 
ndn Kal Xovrats TrévOos yò yéyova. 


XXI 
ANTE DIEM 
BIANOR 
Ilávra Xápov drXqgaTe, Tí Tov véov fp7acas avTwWS 
"AcTTaGXov ; ov cos égv, Kav Üáye ynpaXéos ; 
XL 
UNFORGOTTEN 
SIMONIDES 
Ph Tore Ipwropayos, ratpos 7repl yeipae éyovros, 
pu ad’ (uepriv émveev hurin 
"Q. Tipnvopién, maros (Xov obmrore Ahon 


33 3) ` / » / 
ovr aperhv TroÜécv ore caodpocvyny. 


XLI 
THE BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Hôn pev kpoxoers Wiravarids TiTvaro vipda 


f / 
KXeiwapéra xypvaéov TaoTós ¿eco Oaradpov 


fair children, brought up an adopted son; but God would not let 
me have even a second mother's grace; for being called ours he 
perished, and now I am become a woe to the rest of mothers too. 


39 
Ever insatiate Charon, why hast thou wantonly taken young 
Attalus? was he not thine, even if he had died old? 


40 
Protomachus said, as his father held him in his hands when he 
was breathing away his lovely youth, ‘O son of Timenor, thou wilt 
never forget thy dear son, nor cease to long for his valour and his 
wisdom.’ 
4I 
Already the saffron-strewn bride-bed was spread within the 
golden wedding-chamber for the bride of Pitane, Cleinareta, and 
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Kadeuoves 8 irrovro Suwréviov proya TEÚKAS 
¿are àuportépais àvoyópevot TANÁLALS 
Anpo kai Níkermos: apaptagaca 06 vVoÛTosS 
Tapbevixdv, Ad0as äyayev és merayos 
'Aryewval È ékápovro cuvdduKes oùy} Üvpérpov 
àXXà TOv ’Aisew aTepvorv'ri) vrára'yov. 
XLII 
BRIDEGROOM DEATH 
MELEAGER 
Où yápov add ’Aisav émwvpudoióvv Kreapiora 
SéEato maplevlas upata Avopéva: 
"Apt yap éamrépios vúuþas ert Sixdiow yevv 
AwTOol, Kal ÜaXájov érAaTayedvTO Bupat 
"Hoo È óXoNvypóv avéxpayor, ér è “Tpevacos 
ciyabels yoepov b0éypua peOappocarto, 
At Ò abrai kal déyyos edadovyour Tapa TacT@ 
TeUk au Kar POtpéva vépÜev Epatvov odov. 
XLIII 
THE YOUNG WIFE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
“Optos elyé oe TaaTtds, &wpros etAé ae TUUBOS 
evOaréwv Xapirov avOos, Avastasin 
her guardians Demo and Nicippus hoped to light the torch-flame 
held at stretch of arm and lifted in both hands, when sickness 
snatched her away yet a maiden, and drew her to the sea of Lethe ; 


and her sorrowing companions knocked not on the bridal doors, 
but on their own smitten breasts in the clamour of death. 


42 
Not marriage but Death for bridegroom did Clearista receive 
when she loosed the knot of her maidenhood : for but now at even 
the flutes sounded at the bride's portal, and the doors of the 
wedding-chamber were clashed ; and at morn they cried the wail, 
and Hymenaeus put to silence changed into a voice of lamentation; 
and the same pine-brands flashed their torchlight before the bride- 
bed, and lit the dead on her downward way. 


43 
In season the bride-chamber held thee, out of season the grave 
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` M Z 
Zol yYEvéÉTNS, aoi WiKpa Wools KaTa daxpva Xeifget, 
N / x X 
coi Taxa kai TropÜuevs Saxpuyéer verúwr' 
3 N e / / f 
Ov yap óXov XvxáBavra Oujvvaas äyyıi ovvebvov, 
3 3 Ag f ^ / 
AAN ékkatóekértw, hed, KaTEXEL ce TAOS. 


XLIV 
SANCTISSIMA CONIUNX 
CRINAGORAS 

Aetiain, Ti ce zrp&rov eros Tí Sè SevtaTov eimo ; 

devhain ToDT Èv avri kakQ érvpov: 
Oixeat, © yaplieroa yivat, Kai és eiGeos pnv 

TAKpAa Kai eis Wruys 00s éveycapéun' 
ILpcoT1 coi dvop’ orev ériyrvuov: HY yàp áravra 


Z , ^ 
SevTep’ apipntov TeV ¿m col xapírov. 


XLV 
SUNDERED HANDS 
DAMAGETUS 
‘Toratiov, Cora KAUT) TOL, TOUTO Ocavo 
ELITEY ES ATPUYETOV VUKTA KATEPXOLÉVN' 
Otpor éyo SvaTHvos, AméXXKE, 7rotov, ópevve, 
Totov êT oikein vot Trepás 7réXaryos: 


took thee, O Anastasia, flower of the blithe Graces; for thee a 
father, for thee a husband pours bitter tears; for thee haply even 
the ferryman of the dead weeps; for not a whole year didst thou 
accomplish beside thine husband, but at sixteen years old, alas! 


the tomb holds thee. 


44 
Unhappy, by what first word, by what second shall I name thee? 
unhappy! this word is true in every ill. Thou art gone, O gracious 
wife, who didst carry off the palm in bloom of beauty and in bear- 
ing of soul; Prote wert thou truly called, for all else came second 
to those inimitable graces of thine. 


45 
This last word, O famous city of Phocaea, Theano spoke as she 
went down into the unharvested night: ‘Woe’s me unhappy ; 
Apellichus, husband, what length, what length of sea dost thou 


t2 
oo 
t3 
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Abtap ued axed00ev popes toTaTau' cs OdeXov YE 
yepi piany THY ary xeipa XaBobca Üaveiv. 


XLVI 
UNDIVIDED 
APOLLONIDES 


t f 
"EdOavev ‘Hr10dwpos, épéoreto Ò ovd’ door wpy 
DoTepov àvOpi pio Aioyévera dapap: 
"Auda 8 6s cvvévatov U6 mari TUMBEVOYTAL 
m 


Evvoy ayadropevot kai Tádov es Oadapov. 


XLVII 
FIRST LOVE 
MELEAGER 

Adxpva coi kai vépÜe 81a xÜovos, Hoopa, 

Swpodpar oTopyas Xetravov eis ‘Aiday, 
Aaxpva dSvaddxputa Todvkravt@ Ò eri Tuo 

f ^ 7 ^ / 

oTévdw vâpa Tar, pvapa piroppocvvas: 
Oixtpa yap oixtpa diXav ce kai ëv POipevors Medeaypos 

aiafw, keveàv eis  A«épova yapu: 


cross on thine own ship! but nigh me stands my doom; would 
God I had but died with my hand clasped in thy dear hand.’ 


46 
Heliodorus went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hours 
space after, followed her dear husband; and both, as they dwelt 


together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber. 


47 
Tears I give to thee even below with earth between us, Helio- 
dora, such relic of love as may pass to Hades, tears sorely wept ; 
and on thy much-wailed tomb I pour the libation of my longing, 
the memorial of my affection. Piteously, piteously, I Meleager 
make lamentation for thee, my dear, even among the dead, an idle 
gift to Acheron. Woe’s me, where is my cherished flower? Hades 
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P) ^ A N 
Aiat, ToU Tó TwoOewoy por Baños ; aptracev” Asas, 
A A 
apTacev, akpatov 9 avÂos dupe kóvis. 
, A ^ ^ / 
AXXd ce youvodpmat, ya mravrpóoe, Tay rravóüvprov 


ARTE ^ / ^ 
NPEMA COTS KOATOLS, MATEP, EVAYKANLC AL. 


XLVIII 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"À uákap auBpocinar avvéatie pirate Movcats 
xatpe kai ety “Aidew Samar Kardriuaye. 


XLIX 
STREWINGS FOR GRAVES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
y M / / 3 4 
Avéea Torna yévotto veodunte él Túu Bo, 
pn Báros adyynpn, u?) kakóv aiyimvpov, 
AAN ta Kal odu ruya Kal VdaTivn vápkuaaos, 


/ ^ 
OviBre, Kal Trepi cov vrávra vyévovro poóa. 


L 
THE LIBERATOR 
DAMASCIUS 
Zeocium ý roiv dodoa uóvo TO copati SovrAN 
Kal TO T@maTe vUv eüpev éXevOepínv. 
plucked her, plucked her and marred the freshly-blown blossom 


with his dust. But I beseech thee, Earth that nurturest all, gently 
to clasp her the all-lamented, O mother, to thy breast. 


49 
Ah blessed one, dearest companion of the immortal Muses, fare 
thou well even in the house of Hades, Callimachus. 


49 
May flowers grow thick on thy newly-built tomb, not the dry 
bramble, not the evil weed, but violets and marjoram and wet 
narcissus, Vibius, and around thee may all be roses. 


50 
Zosime, who was once a slave in body alone, for her body like- 
wise has now found freedom. 
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LI 
DIMITTE MORTUOS 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Oivoud por—rti S& Todo ; matpis 6é porès Ti 06 TOUTO; 
Krewvod Ó eiui yévous—el yap Gadbaupordrou ; 
Znoas évdoEws édurov Biov—el yap à&o£os ; 


^ e^ / / ^ / 
«eia, © évOade vüv—Tis Tivi TAHTA NEYELS ; 


Lil 
MORS IMMORTALIS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


^ \ 7 f 
KárÜavov, 4àNXà uévw oe ueveis 6€ Te kai av TLV GXXov* 


TávTas ops Ovntovs ets Aiðns déverau. 


LIII 
THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD 
PLATO 
"Aotip mpiv pèv EXaptres evi Cwotow Eos, 
vov 66 avav Naprress " Eoepos èv HOipévocs. 


i 
My name— Why this ?—and my country— And to what end this ? 
—and I am of illustrious race— Yea, if thou hadst been of the 
obscurest ?—Having lived nobly I left life— What if ienobly ?—and 
I lie here now— Who art thou that sayest this, and to whom? 


Be 
I died, but I await thee; and thou too shalt await some one 
else: one Death receives all mortals alike. 


55 
Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
deceased thou shinest the Evening Star among the dead. 


XII 
EIFE 


I 
THE JOY OF YOUTH 


RUFINUS 


, 7 
Aovoapevor, Upodixn, mucacwpeba kai Tov aKpatov 
EN I4 f 3 / 
EMKWMEV KUALKAS MEeLCovas aipomevoL’ 
`Ë e , : ` 
Baos 0 yatpovtwy écTlu Bios: elta tà Xovrrà 


^ A ` 
ynpas «cXvaet, Kai TO TéXos Üávaros. 


II 
THE USE OF LIFE 
NICARCHUS 


Ovx dmo0vijakew Set ue ; Th wou péct Hv Te moðaypós, 
x ` ` 3 ) eii € 4 
hy Te Spopeuvs yeyovas eis ’Aidnv virdye ; 
Hordo: yap p apodaow: ča ywrov pe yevér Oar, 
^ ) € ` y » ) 3^ / 
TÀVÓ Évekev yap Laws ovTOT éQ OLáaovs. 


I 


Let us bathe, Prodice, and garland ourselves, and drain unmixed 
wine, lifting larger cups; little is our life of gladness, then old age 
will stop the rest, and death 1s the end. 


2 


Must I not die? what matters it to me whether I depart to 
Hades gouty or fleet of foot? for many will carry me; let me 
become lame, for hardly on their account need I ever cease from 


revelling. 
285 
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II 
VAIN RICHES 
ANTIPHANES 


e f € / ef 
Wndivters, kaxddatpov, 0 0€ Xpovos WS TOKOV oUTO 
^ d 
Kat TOALOY TLKTEL YPAS ETEPKOMEVOS, 
Kotte viov ov avbos èr. kporápois avadynoas, 
> / > N » 3 9 A 
où púpov, ov rykadvpov ryvovs TOT EPWpEVLOV 
^ / f 
TeOvij£n, mXovroücav ¿dels peyarnv drabyxny, 
éx ToAN@Y GBorOY MovVOY éveykagevos. 


IV 


MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO 
PALLADAS 


IIác: Qavetu pepotecciy 0jetXerat, ovdé TLS éco Tiv 
avptov ei hoet Ovi ros emia Tapevos: 

Tovto cados, dvOpwrre, uaÜov eippatve ceavTor, 
AHOnv tod Üavárov Tov Bpopuov KaTéeyor, 

Tépzreo xai Ladin, rov ébnpéprov Btov Edxor, 
ràXXa 06 mavra Túyy mpaypara dos rére. 


3 


Thou reckonest, poor wretch ; but advancing time breeds white 
old age even as it does interest; and neither having drunk, nor 
bound a flower on thy brows, nor ever known myrrh nor a delicate 
darling, thou shalt be dead, leaving thy great treasury in its 
wealth, out of those many coins carrying with thee but the one. 


4 

All human must pay the debt of death, nor is there any mortal 

who knows whether he shall be alive to-morrow; learning this 

clearly, O man, make thee merry, keeping the wine-god close by 

thee for oblivion of death, and take thy pleasure with the Paphian 

while thou drawest thy ephemeral life; but all else give to 
Fortune’s control. 
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x 
DONEC HODIE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

llive xai evppaivov, ti yap aüptov À Tí Tà uéXXov ; 
ovoEels ryvyvoa ket pn rpéye, u) korla’ 

(Os Stvacat ydpicat, ueráSos, dáne, Ovnta Novi fou: 
TÒ hv tov uù Cv odSev brws ATTEN EL. 

las o Bios rovdcSe, porh jovov: av TporaBns, cov, 


y x / 
av € Üávgs, érépov mávra, av 9' obdév Éyeis. 


VI 
REQUIESCE ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 
Hga poi, pire Qué váy! dv tives dXXo( Écovrai 
avopes, eyo 96 Üavov yata pédaw’ Exopat. 


VII 
ONE EVENT 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
/ ` / / / 3 ` ` N 

IIévre Üavov xeion kaTéxcv Todas, oùðè rà repzrvà 

Cos ovd avtyàs ¿Orear reXíov: 
“Oore Xaov Bákyov Cwpov émas éX«e vyeynÜos, 

Kéykie, kaXMa Tv ayKas éycv dXoyov: 


5 
Drink and be merry; for what is to-morrow or what the future? 
no man knows. Run not, labour not; as thou canst, give, share, 
consume, be mortal-minded ; to be alive and not to be alive are 
no way at all apart. All life is such, only the turn of the scale ; 
if thou art beforehand, it is thine; and if thou diest, all is 
another's, and thou hast nothing. 


6 


Be young, dear my soul: soon will others be men, and I being 
dead shall be dark earth. 


i 
Five feet shalt thou possess as thou liest dead, nor shalt see the 
pleasant things of life nor the beams of the sun; then joyfully lift 
and drain the unmixed cup of wine, O Cincius, with thine arm 
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E? 8é zo, GOdvatos codíns voos, tabı KrXeav@ns 
«ai Znvev ’Ai&ynv tov Baboy ws éuoXov. 


VIII 
THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
APOLLONIDES 

‘Lrvwcs, © Taipe: TO de ckUoos avTo Bod ce: 

Ey peo, u) TEpTTOV pmotpLoin MENETT’ 
M) deion, Acodwpe, Xápos Š eis Baxyov odio Pov 

axpis émt ohadepov Cwporrotes yovatos: 
"Kaooed’ 07 ov midpecOa TroXUs Tos: GAN ày émreiyov 


N t 7 € / 
7) TVVETH KNOTADPWV ATTETAL NMETEPOYV. 


Jod 
THE HIGHWAY TO DEATH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
'"QxÜpopóv pe Xéyovot Sanpoves àvépes &oTpov: 
eiui ev, ANN oU pot roUTo, XéXevke, PENEL 
Kis 'Aiogv pia rao kara((9acus €i 06 Tayıiov 
nuetepn, Mivo Sacco érrovpopeba’ 
ivwpev’ kai 87) yap érntupoy eis 060v immos 


A ` eh 
oivos, émel TreGots atpatros ets Aidny. 


clasped round thy lovely wife; and if philosophy say that thy 
mind is immortal, know that Cleanthes and Zeno went down to 
deep Hades. 


8 


Thou slumberest, O comrade; but the cup itself cries to thee, 
‘Awake; do not make thy pleasure in the rehearsal of death.’ 
Spare not, Diodorus ; slipping greedily into wine, drink deep, even 
to the tottering of the knee. Time shall be when we shall not 
drink, long and long; nay, come, make haste; prudence already 
lays her hand on our temples. 


9 


Men skilled in the stars call me brief-fated; I am, but I care 
not, O Seleucus. There is one descent for all to Hades ; and if 
ours comes quicker, the sooner shall we look on Minos. Let us 
drink ; for surely wine is a horse for the high-road, when foot- 
passengers take a by-path to Death. 
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X 
BEFORE THE DELUGE 
STRATO 
K \ / ^ N y f , \ 3 y & 
a TLE VUV Kal Epa, Aapuokparres, ov yap és alel 
TOEO odd det répsrtos EFS peba: 
Kai orepavois xepards rucacopeba kal pupíia wey 
avTous, Tplv TUUBoLs TadTa pépew érépovs. 
No , 3 ` / / ` ? , / 3 7 
UV €v Epot TLETM pélu TÒ TEOY oa réa TAUA, 


` ` # 
vexpa oe AeveaXtov ata KGTGKNUCOTOO, 


XI 


FLEETING DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 
IIévouev Baxyou Swpov moua: SdKtuXOS àcs* 
> / ` / 3 ^ / 
7) TAM Kota Tày AVYVOY (Oey uévouev ; 
Iivwpev yarep@s* peta Toe ypóvov oUkért mouXú, 
TYETNLE, TV nakpàv VUKT avaTravaopea. 


XII 


OUTRE-TOMBE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
ILoXXákt èv T09. deroa, kai ex TOu[Jov & Bosco: 


, 
Tivere, rpiv TaúT üuduBáxnaOe kóviv. 


IO 


Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 
drink nor for ever hold fast our delight; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me; and when they are dead, let Deucalion's deluge sweep 
them away. 

II 

Let us drink an unmixed draught of wine ; dawn is an hand- 
breadth ; are we waiting to see the bed-time lamp once again? 
Let us drink merrily ; after no long time yet, O luckless one, we 
shall sleep through the long night. 


12 
Often I sang this, and even out of the grave will I cry it: 
‘Drink, before you put on this raiment of dust.’ 
T 
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XIII 
EARTH TO EARTH 
ZONAS 
Aós pot Tobk yains qrezrovuévov &ÓÚ KÚTEANOV, 
e / N c€ 79 @ / , 0» 0l , 
as yevouny, Kat vd’ à keto, arropUipmevos. 


XIV 
THE COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"HOeXov dv vXovretv œs TAOVaLOS HY more Kpotaos 
Kat BactrXevs evar THS peyadns À cms, 
"AX bray éufXéxyo Nexavopa Tov copomnyor, 
Kai YV@ Wpos Tí TOLET TAVTA TA YAWoOoOoKOLA, 
"AKTHY Tov Tráccas Kal rats KoTUAaLS UTOBpEEas 
Ti)» Acinvy TAG Tpòs pupa kai cTEpavous. 
XV 
RETURNING SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 
"Hon xai póGov éott, kai ükuátov épéBuv Gos, 
Kat Kavrol kpáufds, Lwovr€, TPwWTOTOMODV, 
Kai patyn Cayrayevoa kai aptimayns aXditupos 
Kat Ópióákev ovrAwY ABpoduy véraXa. 


13 
Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth from which I was 
born, and under which I shall lie dead. 


14 

I should have liked to be rich as Croesus of old was rich, and to 
be king of great Asia; but when I look on Nicanor the coffin- 
maker, and know for what he is making these flute-cases of his, 
sprinkling my flour and wetting it with my jug of wine, I sell all 
Asia for ointments and garlands. 


I5 
Now is rose-time and peas are in season, and the heads of early 
cabbage, O Sosylus, and the milky maena, and fresh-curdled cheese 
and the soft-springing leaves of curled lettuces ; and do we neither 
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Hpyets Ò oÚT' axrijs ériBalvopev ob’ év ümóvrei 
(yvyvoj.eO" ws aiei, Lwavre, TO 7TpoTepoy ; 
Kai pny ’Avtuyévns kai Bákytos éy0ëç ¿matrtov, 
^ Š > \ 0 / f 3 f 
vuv Ó autous Garrat onpepov ékdeponev. 


XVI 
A LIFE’S WANDERING 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Karraóokov é0vovs trodvarbéas otar apovpas ; 
klev éyà buo èk rokéov ayabar: 
'Efore robs Memróunv, ucu HrAvOov 196 Kal HO 
ovvoud pot Y'Aádvpos Kai $pevos eikeXov Hy 
" E£gkoa tov éros mavenevOepov é£e9toaa: 
«ai kaXóv TO TUXNS Kal vrucpóv ola Blov. 


XVII 
ECCE MYSTERIUM 


BIANOR 


Odtos 0 pydév, 0 ALTOS, 0 Kal NATPIS, obTos épüraL 
3 lá A / 3 / 
KaoTt Tivos Yruxyns KuplLos aNXoTpiNs. 


pace the foreland, nor climb to the outlook, as always, O Sosylus, 
we did before? for Antigenes and Bacchius too frolicked yesterday, 
and now to-day we bear them forth for burial. 


16 


Know ye the flowery fields of the Cappadocian nation? thence 
I sprang, of good parents: since I left them I have wandered to 
the sunset and the dawn; my name was Glaphyrus, and like my 
mind. I lived out my sixtieth year in perfect freedom; I know 
both the favour of Fortune and the bitterness of life. 


17 
This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, 
and is lord of another's soul. 
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XVIII 
THE SHADOW OF LIFE 
THEOGNIS 
Adpoves ävôpæoro kat výmiot olite Üavóvras 
Kalous’, v8 HBNs ávÜos åmorrúuevov, 


XIX 
THE HOUSE OF FAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
"HAG Ocaitntos Kabapny ó8óv: ei Ò éri kuacóv 
` N > ef / / y 

Tov TEov ouy avTn, Baxye, KENEVOOS ayet, 
"AAXcv uév KipuKes él Bpaxdy oUvoua katpov 

dOévyEovrat, keivov È 'EXXàs dei aodíav. 


XX 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Toùs xaraXetAravras yAuKepoy dos ovKéte Ópmvà, 
roùs & emi mpocõoxin COvras daet Üavámov. 


XXI 
PARTA QUIES 
PALLADAS 
I[poodoxin Üavárov sroNvovvos stw avin, 


ToUTO 0€ Kepdaiver Byntos aTToAAUpPEVOS* 


18 
Fools and children are mankind to weep the dead, and not the 
flower of youth perishing. 
I9 
Theaetetus followed the pure way ; and though this path leads 
not, O Bacchus, to thine ivy, the name of others shall be uttered 
by heralds but for a little while, and his wisdom by Hellas for ever. 


20 


Those who have left the sweet light I bewail no longer, but 
those who live ever in expectation of death. 


21 
Expectation of death is woeful grief, and this is the gain of a 
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N Z / x , f f 
My Toivvv kkavans Tov amepyopevov Buorouo, 
SECUN \ f # f 3 f 
ovdev yap Üavárov Sevtepov sti máDos. 


XXII 
THE CLOSED ACCOUNT 
PHILETAS 
Ov kXaío Écivov oè diXaírare moXXà yap &yvos 


i c ^ > A ld 
Kanda kakv Ò ad cot potpay éverpe Oebs. 


XXIII 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
IIXovs e$aXxepós ro £v: yespalopevos yap èv avTo 
TOXNAKL VAVNYOV TTALOMEV OLKTPOTEPA’ 
Thy 66 Tiyny BióTow KuBepynrerpay &xovres 
cs Tt ToU TEAaYoUS audiBorot TAEOLED, 
Ot pev er’ eim Xotgv, ot Ò EuTradwy' ANN apa TrávTes 
eis Eva TOY KaTÀ yÀs õppov arrepxopeOa. 
XXIV 
DAILY BIRTH 
PALLADAS 


NukT0s amepyopévns yevvwpela huap én’ ñuap 
TOD Trporépov 9ióTov pndev ExovTes ETL, 


mortal when he perishes ; weep not then for him who departs from 
life, for after death there 1s no other accident. 


22 


I weep not for thee, O dearest of friends; for thou knewest 
many fair things; and in turn God dealt thee thy lot of ill. 


23 
Life is a dangerous voyage; for tempest-tossed in it we often 
strike rocks more pitiably than shipwrecked men; and having 
Chance as pilot of life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a 
fair voyage, and others contrariwise; yet all alike we put into the 
one anchorage under earth. 
24 
Day by day we are born as night retires, no more possessing 
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’AdroTpiwbertes THs éxÜeouwijs Staywyns 
Tov Xovroü Sé Blov onpepov apyopevor’ 
My roivuy Aéye aavróv éràv, TpecBUTAa, Tepto co, 


TOV yap aTrEeNOovTwY oHMEPOY o) METEXELS. 


XXV 
THE LIMIT OF VISION 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nov dupes, mpóo 0) rror éÜA&XXcov, avTixa 0. adXot 
àv apes yeveav ovkeT. émovroue0a. 


XXVI 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
'Hépa AeTTarEov puxtnpolev àmrvetovres 
Cwopev neriov AauTaba SepKopevot 
IIávres 6001 COpev Kata Tov Biov, dpyava 9. écpev 
avpats Sworyovots Tvevpata SeyvUpevor. 
Ei 8é rts ov ÓXéygv maran odhiyEeey abTua]u, 
Wuyny cvrjoas eis Aldny karáryeu 
Otros ovdév éovres, aynvopin Tpepopuer ba 
mvoins EË drdLyns népa BooKopevor. 


aught of our former life, estranged from our course of yesterday, 
and beginning to-day the life that remains. Do not then call 


thyself, old man, abundant in years; for to-day thou hast no share 
in what is gone. 


25 
Now we flourish as before others did and soon others will, 
whose children we shall never see. 


26 


Breathing thin air in our nostrils we live and look on the torch 
of the sun, all we who live what is called life; and are as organs, 
receiving our spirits from quickening airs: and if one chokes that 
little breath with his hand, he robs us of life, and brings us down 
to Hades. Thus being nothing we wax high in hardihood, feeding 
on air from a little breath. 
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XXVII 


TWO ETERNITIES 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Muptos ?jv, óvÜÓporre, Xpovos TpoTOU, aypl Tpos n@ 

WAGES, YO Xovmrós púpos eis ' A 87: 
Tis potpa oñs brronelrrerac d) Saov bacov 

TTLYLN, kai a Tvyuijs et TL YapNAOTEpo? ; 
Mph cev Cox) reÜXuuuévg: o086 yap aim) 

heet’, add’ éx0poO a rvyvorépg Üavárov. 


py tt 
THE LORD OF LANDS 
AMMIANUS 
Kav péxpis 'HpakXéovs otnray €XOns vrapopíitov 
ys pépos avOpa@rrots Tacw loov se pévet, 
Keton & "Ip@ Ouotos, éywv Borod mAéov ovdér, 
ELS THY OVKETL ONY YAV àvaNvópevos. 


XXIX 
THE PRICE OF RICHES 
PALLADAS 
IIxovre/s, kai Ti TO Xovrróv ; aTrEepyopevos HETA aavrot 
TOV TWAOUVTOY GÜpeus ELS TOPOV EAKOMEVOS ; 


27 
Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades: what share is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted; for not even so is 
it sweet, but more loathed than hateful death. 


28 
Though thou pass beyond thy landmarks far as the pillars of 
Heracles, the share of earth that is equal to all men awaits thee, 
and thou shalt lie even as Irus, having nothing more than thy 
penny, mouldering into a land that at last 1s not thine. 


29 
Thou art rich, and what of it in the end? as thou departest, 
dost thou drag thy riches with thee, pulling them into the coffin? 
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^ f 5 7 ` 
Tov m Xobrov cuvayers Satravav ypóvov' ov dvvacat ÕE 


a A f 
Cwns a opeuaat METPA TrepuaaoTepa. 


pO, $c 
THE DARKNESS OF DAWN 
AMMIANUS 
'Hós é£ hots waparéuretas, eir , &yeXovvrov 
20v, éEa(buns j£ o vropiupeos, 
Kai rods èv tHEas, Tops & ov T:jcas, évious 0€ 
vacas, dei rrávras és ëv BápaÜOpov. 


e 


XXXI 
NIL EXPEDIT 
PALLADAS 
[hs éréBnu yuuvos, yuuvos 0' oro yatav aret, 
kai Tí Tv noyx0 O, Yupvov op@y TÒ TENOS ; 


XXXII 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
LUCIAN 
Ovnta rà Tov Ovntaov, kai TavTa TapepyEeTat Mas’ 
` A AS ) e ^ PEMEX f 
ñu 66 uý, ANN Hels avrà mapepyopela. 


Thou gatherest riches at expense of time, and thou canst not heap 
up more exceeding measures of life. 


30 

Morning by morning passes ; then, while we heed not, suddenly 

the Dark One will be come, and, some by decaying, and some by 
parching, and some by swelling, will lead us all to the one pit. 


31 
Naked I came on earth, and naked I depart under earth, and 
why do I vainly labour, seeing the naked end? 


a) p 
oe 


Mortal is what belongs to mortals, and all things pass by us; 
and if not, yet we pass by them. 
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AAAI 
THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


3^ ry / . Y 5 SA: ^ . 
Ovx Tuv, yevóumv: Hunv, ovk eiut Tocabta 
3 f z > / / 
el ÒE TIS GAN’ péet, revoeTat’ ovk čcopat. 


POG Qd 
NIHILISM 
GLYCON 


/ / X Z / 
ILávra yéXos kat srávra kóvis kai rávra TO unòév' 


/ ` 3 3 f 3 `Ë X / 
TavtTa yap EE adoywv éoTt Ta yvyvóueva. 


XXXV 
NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

las yevounv ; oder cipi; rivos yápw Abov ; àmeXeiv. 

TOS Õúvapai rv wabeiv, undéev émia Tágevos ; 
Ovdev écov vyevoyqv: sráNw Escopat ws Trápos Ha 

ovdev kai uev TOV ueporrov TO ryévos. 
ANN aye poi Baeyovo $iNijGovov évrve vapa' 

TOUTO yap éa Tti karv oapuakov avTidoTor. 


23 
I was not, I came to be; I was, I am not: that is all; and who 
shall say more, willlie: I shall not be. 


34 
All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is nothing; for out of 
unreason is all that is. 


35 
How was I born? whence am I? why did I come? to go again. 
How can I learn anything, knowing nothing? Being nothiug, I 
was born; again I shall be as I was before; nothing and nothing- 
worth is the human race. Come then, serve to me the joyous 
draught of Bacchus ; for this is the drug counter-charming ills. 
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XXXVI 
THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 
Iávres 76 Qavat TypotpeOa xai TpepoperOa 
as ayérn xotpov aQatouévov àXoyos. 


XXXVII 
LACRIMAE RERUM 
PALLADAS 
Aakpvxyéov yevounv kai Saxptaas amoOvioko 
Saxpuot Q èv zroXXots TOV Biov ebpov ÓXov. 
"O yévos àvperrov morvõarpvov, achevés, oikTpOv, 


^ N f 
cupó evov KaTà ys kat Svadvopevov. 


XXXVIII 
THE WORLD’S WORTH 
AESOPUS 
IIàs tıs avev Îavartov ce huyn, Bie; pvpia yap cev 
Auypå, kai OUTE $vyeiv eùpapès OUTE jdépeu' 
‘Hééa uév yap cov Tà hice xara, yata, Oaħacca, 
ücTpa, TEANVAINS KUKAG Kal NENLOU, 
Tadxra 86 maura popor Te kai &Xyea* ijv TL TAON TLS 


és Prov, apotBainv éxdéxetar N éuecuv, 


36 
We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of swine 
butchered wantonly. 


27 
Weeping I was born and having wept I die, and I found all my 
living amid many tears. O tearful, weak, pitiable race of men, 
dragged under earth and mouldering away! 


39 
How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy 
sorrows are numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. 
For sweet indeed are thy natural beauties, earth, sea, stars, the 
orbs of moon and sun; but all else, fears and pains, and though 


one have a good thing befall him, there succeeds it an answering 
Nemesis. 
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XXXIX 
Bis 2 Leek 


THEOGNIS 


` ^ 
Ilavrov uév pn divas êmiyloviorociw dpiwrov 
und’ éoidety aùyàs ó£éos Heriov’ 
i“ y ^ 
Oüvra Ò üvros oki Ta múxas ' AíGao Tepoa 


Ñ ^ X Aa 
Kai keiochai TOAAHY yv émraugoápevov. 


XL 
THE SORROW OF LIFE 
POSEIDIPPUS 
Ioinv Tis Btóro: Taun TpiBov ; eiv ayoph uv 
, ^ Ó / s... 3 \ / 
veikea Kal yadeTral mpnEves’ év dé O0pous 
Ppovtides’ ev Ò aypots kapatwv äis’ év 66 Oaxacan 
TapBos éml Eeivns Ò’, Hv pev &yms TL, Oéos, 
"Hr © asrophs, àvvgpóv' éyets yápov ; ovk àpuépupvos 
écceat ov yapéeus ; tns ëT’ épgpórepos 
Téxva móvov wynpwats amais Bios’ at veotynTes 
&dpoves* at Toda Ò emay adpavees. 
3 x ^ ^ CEN Cf À ` / 
Hy dpa TotvOe 6votv évos aípecus, ?) To yever Par 


/ A ` "^ / , 
pnoerot 7) To Üavetv avrika TiKTOMeEVoV. 


29 
Of all things not to be born into the world is best, nor to see 
the beams of the keen sun; but being born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of 
earth. 
40 
What path of life may one hold? In the market-place are 
strifes and hard dealings, in the house cares; in the country labour 
enough, and at sea terror; and abroad, if thou hast aught, fear, 
and if thou art in poverty, vexation. Art married? thou wilt not 
be without anxieties ; unmarried? thy life is yet lonelier. Children 
are troubles; a childless life is a crippled one. Youth is foolish, 
and grey hairs again feeble. In the end, then, the choice is of one 
of these two, either never to be born, or, as soon as born, to die. 
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XLI 
THE JOY OF LIFE 


METRODORUS 


f / 3 5 ^ M 
Tlavtoinv f9iórovo Tápouws Tpi2ov: ew aryopy pev 
/ \ x Z : , be 60 
KUSEA kai TrwvTaL mphĚLes Ev ÒE OOmOLS 
"Anmaup èv 8 aypois búcuos yapis' év de Qaxacc 
«épBos* ml Eeivns Ùv ué&v EXNS TL, KNEOS, 
D ^ * » 
‘Hy & àmophs, wovos oldas: éxews Yapmov ; otos apLoTos 
» , / ^ »259) f s 
écoerav. ov yamects ; Ons eT éXadporepos 
f 
Téxva mólos: adpovtis amas Bios’ ai veoTnTEs 
poparéar' trorcal Ò gumariv evoeBecs: 
Ox dpa tov Siccdyv évós aipeots, À TÒ yever Oat 


f 3 ^ L4 
pnd€érror’ i) To Üavetv: mávra yap écOXa Big. 


SEN 
QUIETISM 
PALLADAS 


á , f A ` / , 
Tirte patny, avOpwre, moveis Kal mauTa Tapacoets 
4 # A N ` f 
KAPP SovNEVWY TQ KATA TNV YEveow ; 
if ` s A f ` f 
'Toúre cavtov ades’ TO Saipove ur) duXoveikev 


ony è TUXNY OTépywor hovyinv ayaa. 


41 

Hold every path of life. In the market-place are honours and 
prudent dealings, in the house rest; in the country the charm of 
nature, and at sea gain ; and abroad, if thou hast aught, glory, and 
if thou art in poverty, thou alone knowest it. Art married? so 
will thine household be best; unmarried? thy life is yet lighter. 
Children are darlings ; a childless life is an unanxious one: youth 
is strong, and grey hairs again reverend. The choice is not, then, 
of one of the two, either never to be born or to die; for all things 
are good in life. 


42 

Why vainly, O man, dost thou labour and disturb everything, 
when thou art slave to the lot of thy birth? Yield thyself to it, 
strive not with Heaven, and, accepting thy fortune, be content with 
quiet. 


=m w s=. ma 
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XLIII 
EQUANIMITY 
PALLADAS 
Ei to dépov oe pépet, pépe xal pépov' ei 89 ayavarreîs 


` b: ^ 
Kal avtov XNuTets, Kal TO hépov ae pépet. 


XLIV 
THE RULES OF THE GAME 
PALLADAS 


Xv?) was 0 Bios kai maiyviov: ñ wdbe maítew 
THY a TrovÓ?)v peTabeis, ñ hépe Tas ddvvas. 


XLV 
THE ONE HOPE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Ov ro Shy xapíeaaav eves óúc uv, àXXà TÒ piyar 

$povri&as k a Tépvyov Tas moMokporádovs. 
IIXobrov éxeiw é0éXo Tov érrápktov, 7) 86 repu) 

Oupoy àei karéðet ypvoopavys pEeréTn’ 
"EvOev ëv av0pomoucuv apeiova TroXXákt SHeEts 

kai Teviny TrXovTov, kai Biórov Üávarov. 
Taira od yiyvackav Kpadins Ouve KedevOous 


3 / 3 f 3 / s / 
eis pav eigcopóov EATriOa, THY aodímv. 


43 
If that which bears all things bears thee, bear thou and be 
borne; but if thou art indignant and vexest thyself, even so that 
which bears all things bears thee. 


44 
All life is a stage and a game: either learn to play it, laying by 
seriousness, or bear its pains. 


45 

It is not living that has essential delight, but throwing away out 
of the breast cares that silver the temples. I would have wealth 
sufficient for me, and the excess of maddening care for gold ever 
eats away the spirit; thus among men thou wilt find often death 
better than life, as poverty than wealth. Knowing this do thou 
make straight the paths of thine heart, looking to the one hope, 
Wisdom. 
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XLVI 
AMOR MYSTICUS 
MARIANUS 


IIo cou ró£ov éketvo graXívTovov of T amò celo 
/ / 3 / f 
THYVULEVOL METaTHY és Kpadinv 60vakes ; 
lod wrepa ; 00 NapTas Todkv@duvos ; és Tí 66 Tp. 
cTéppara yepoiv eyes, kpati Ò ET adro hépets ; 
/ 
Ovx amo mavó5pov, Eéve, Kvarpióos, ovx amò yains 
ciui Kal UMTS éxyovos evdpoovyns, 
3 > 3 x 3 M / ji ` 3 7 
AAN éyo és kaÜaprv pepoTrav $péva Tvpoóv üvámTo 
, ĝi ` Š 3 ` 5 / s 
evi aU ms, rvy)v ó ovpavov eicavárnyo 
"Ex & áperàv o TeQavovs ioUpov mXékor àv AG’ ékáoTQs 


Tovade dépov, mpoTo TH coding oTéEhopmat. 


XLVII 
THE LAST WORD 


PALLADAS 


^ f Ñ A 
IIoXXà XaXets, avOpwre, yapal 66 TION perà piKpov’ 
/ \ f A x x f 
oiya, kai peXera Cov éti Tor Üavarov. 


46 

Where is that backward-bent bow of thine, and the reeds that 
leap from thy hand and stick fast in mid-heart? where are thy 
wings? where thy grievous torch? and why carriest thou three 
crowns in thy hands, and wearest another on thy head ?—I spring 
not from the common Cyprian, O stranger, I am not from earth, 
the offspring of sensual joy; but I light the torch of learning in 
pure human minds, and lead the soul upwards into heaven. And I 
twine crowns of the four virtues; whereof carrying these, one from 
each, I crown myself with the first, the crown of Wisdom. 


47 


Thou talkest much, O man, and thou art laid in earth after a 
little; keep,silence, and while thou yet livest, meditate on death. 
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Hegesippus, . 
Hermocreon, 


Isidorus Aegeates, 
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Julianus Aegyptius, 
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Greek literature from its earliest historical beginnings to 
its final extinction in the Middle Ages falls naturally under 
five periods. These are:—(1) Greece before the Persian 
wars ; (2) the ascendancy of Athens ; (3) the Alexandrian 
monarchies ; (4) Greece under Rome; (5) the Byzantine 
empire of the East. The authors of epigrams included in 
this selection are spread over all these periods through a 
space of about fifteen centuries. 


I. Period of the Lyric poets and of the complete political 
development of Greece, from the earliest time to the 
repulse of the Persian invasion, B.C. 480. 


MIMNERMUS of Smyrna fl. B.C. 634-600, and was the con- 
temporary of Solon. He is spoken of as the ‘inventor of 
elegy, and was apparently the first to employ the elegiac 
metre in threnes and love poems. Only a few fragments, 
about eighty lines in all, of his poetry survive. 
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ERINNA of Rhodes, according to a very dubious tradition 
the contemporary of Sappho (fl. 600 B.c.), died very young. 
There are three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology under 
her name, probably genuine: see Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 141, 
and the note on IV. 6 of this selection. Besides the fragments 
given by Bergk, detached phrases of hers are probably pre- 
served in Anth. Pal. vii. 12 and 13, and in the description 
by Christodorus of her statue in the gymnasium at Constan- 
tinople, Az. Pal. ii. 108-110. She was included in the 
Garland of Meleager, who speaks, Z 12, of the ‘sweet 
maiden-complexioned crocus of Erinna.’ 

THEOGNIs of Megara, the celebrated elegiac and gnomic 
poet, fl. B.C. 548, and was still alive at the beginning of the 
Persian wars. The fragments we possess are from an Antho- 
logy of his works, and amount to about 1400 lines in all. 
He employed elegiac verse as a vehicle for every kind of 
political and social poetry ; some of the poems were sung to 
the flute at banquets and are more akin to lyric poetry; 
others described as yrouar Ó, eAeyetaço, ‘elegiac sentences,’ 
can hardly be distinguished in essence from ‘hortatory’ 
epigrams, and two of them have accordingly been included 
as epigrams of Life in this selection. 

ANACREON of Teos in Ionia, B.C. 563-478, migrated with 
his countrymen to Abdera on the capture of Teos by the 
Persians, B.c. 540. He then lived for some years at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos (who died B.C. 522), and after- 
wards, like Simonides, at that of Hipparchus of Athens, 
finally returning to Teos, where he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Of his genuine poetry only a few inconsider- 
able fragments are left; and his wide fame rests chiefly on 
the pseudo-Anacreontea, a collection of songs chiefly of a 
convivial and amatory nature, written at different times but 
all of a late date, which have come down to us in the form 
of an appendix to the Palatine Ms. of the Anthology, and 
from being used as a school-book have obtained a circula- 
tion far beyond their intrinsic merit. The Garland of 
Meleager, A 35, speaks of ‘the unsown honeysuckle of 
Anacreon, including both lyrical poetry (uéegua) and 
epigrams (£Aeyo:) as distinct from one another. The Pala- 
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tine Anthology contains twenty-one epigrams under his 
name, a group of twelve together (vi. 134-145) transferred 
bodily, it would seem, from some collection of his works, 
and the rest scattered; and there is one other in Planudes. 
Most are plainly spurious, and none certainly authentic ; 
but one of the two given here (III. 8) has the note of style of 
this period, and is probably genuine. The other (XI. 33) is 
obviously of Alexandrian date, and is probably by Leonidas 
of Tarentum. 

SIMONIDES of Ceos, B.C. 556-467, the most eminent of the 
lyric poets, lived for some years at the court of Hipparchus 
of Athens (B.C. 528-514), afterwards among the feudal nobility 
of Thessaly, and was again living at Athens during the 
Persian wars. The later years of his life were spent with 
Pindar and Aeschylus at the court of Hiero of Syracuse. He 
was included in the Gerland of Meleager (7. 8, ‘the fresh 
shoot of the vine-blossom of Simonides ) ; fifty-nine epigrams 
are under his name in the Palatine MS., and eighteen more 
in Planudes, besides nine others doubtfully ascribed to him. 
Several of his epigrams are quoted by Herodotus; others 
are preserved by Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus, etc. In all, 
according to Bergk, we have ninety authentic epigrams from 
his hand. There were two later poets of the same name, 
Simonides of Magnesia, who lived under Antiochus the 
Great about 200 B.C., and Simonides of Carystus, of whom 
nothing definite is known ; some of the spurious epigrams 
may be by one or the other of them. 
| Beyond the point to which Simonides brought it the 
epigram never rose. In him there is complete ease of 
workmanship and mastery of form together with the noble 
and severe simplicity which later poetry lost. His dedi- 
cations retain something of the archaic stiffness; but his 
magnificent epitaphs are among our most precious inherit- 
ances from the greatest art of Greece. 

BACCHYLIDES of Tulis in Ceos flourished B.c. 470. He 
was the nephew of Simonides, and lived with him at the 
court of Hiero, There are only two epigrams in the 
Anthology under his name. The Garland of Meleager, 
l. 34, speaks of ‘the yellow ears from the blade of Bacchy- 
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lides.’ This phrase may contain an allusion to his dedicatory 
epigram to the West Wind, II. 35 in this selection. 

Finally, forming the transition between this and the great 
Athenian period, comes AESCHYLUS, B.C. 525-456. That 
Aeschylus wrote elegiac verse, including a poem on the 
dead at Marathon, is certain; fragments are preserved by 
Plutarch and Theophrastus, and there is a well-supported 
tradition that he competed with Simonides on that occasion. 
As to the authorship of the two epigrams extant under his 
name there is much difference of opinion. Bergk does not 
come to any definite conclusion. Perhaps all that can be 
said is that they do not seem unworthy of him, and that 
they certainly have the style and tone of the best period. 
It is, however, suspicious that a poet of his great eminence 
should not be mentioned in the Garland of Meleager; for 
we can hardly suppose these epigrams, if genuine either 
unknown to Meleager or intentionally omitted by him. 


II. Perzod of the ascendancy of Athens, aud of the great 
dramatists and historians, from the repulse of the 
Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek freedom at 
the battle of Chaeronea, B.C, 480-338. 


Soon after the beginning of this period the epigram 
almost disappears. Between Simonides and Plato there is 
not a single name on our list, the lines on Euripides, Iv. 13 
in this selection, attributed to the historian THUCYDIDES 
(B.C. 471-401) being of later, probably of Alexandrian date ; 
and it is not till the period of the transition, the first half 
of the fourth century B.C, that the epigram begins to re- 
appear. About 400 B.C. a new grace and delicacy is added 
to it by PLATO (B.C. 429-347 ; the tradition, in itself pro- 
bable, is that he wrote poetry when a very young man). 
Thirty-two epigrams in the Anthology are ascribed, some 
doubtfully, to one Plato or another; a few of obviously late 
date to a somewhat mythical PLATO JUNIOR (ó Necrepos), 
and one to PLATO THE COMEDIAN (fl. 428-389), the con- 
temporary and rival of Aristophanes. In a note to II. 22 in 
this selection something is said as to the authenticity of the 
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epigrams ascribed to the great Plato. He was included in 
the Garland of Meleager, who speaks, //. 47-8, of ‘the golden 
bough of the ever-divine Plato, shining everywhere by its 
virtue’—a phrase the more remarkable that it anticipates, 
and may even in some degree have suggested, the mystical 
golden bough of Virgil. 

To the same period belongs PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, who 
fl. 400 B.C., the most eminent painter of his time, in whose 
work the rendering of the ideal human form was considered 
to have reached its highest perfection. Two epigrams and 
part of a third ascribed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. 

DEMODOCUS of Leros, a small island in the Sporades, is 
probably to be placed here. Nothing is known as to his life, 
nor as to his date beyond the one fact that an epigram of 
his is quoted by Aristotle, E77. NV. vii. 9. Four epigrams by 
him, all couplets containing a sarcastic point of the same 
kind, are preserved in the Palatine Anthology. 


III. Period of the great Alexandrian monarchies; from 
the accession of Alexander the Great to the annexation 
of Syria by the Roman Republic, B.C. 336-65. 


Throughout these three centuries epigrammatists flourished 
in great abundance, so much so that the epigram ranked as 
one of the important forms of poetry. After the first fifty 
years of the period there is no appreciable change in the 
manner and style of the epigram; and so, in many cases 
where direct evidence fails, dates can only be assigned 
vaguely. The history of the Alexandrian epigram begins 
with two groups of poets, none of them quite of the first 
importance, but all of great literary interest, who lived just 
before what is known as the Alexandrian style became pro- 
nounced ; the first group continuing the tradition of pure 
Greece, the second founding the new style. After them the 
most important names, in chronological order, are Calli- 
machus of Alexandria, Leonidas of Tarentum, Theocritus 
of Syracuse, Antipater of Sidon, and Meleager of Gadara. 
These names show how Greek literature had now become 
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diffused with Greek civilisation through the countries bor- 
dering the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
lhe period may then be conveniently subdivided under 
five heads— 
(1) Poets of Greece Proper and Macedonia, continuing 
the purely Greek tradition in literature. 
(2) Founders of the Alexandrian School. 
(3) The earlier Alexandrians of the third century B.C. 
(4) The later Alexandrians of the second century B.C. 
(5) Just on the edge of this period, Meleager and his 
contemporaries : transition to the Roman period. 


(1) ADAEUS or ADDAEUS, called ‘the Macedonian’ in 
the title of one of his epigrams, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great Among his epigrams are epitaphs 
on Alexander and on Philip; his date is further fixed by 
the mention of Potidaea in another epigram, as Cassander, 
who died B.C. 296, changed the name of the city into 
Cassandrea. Eleven epigrams are extant under his name, 
but one is headed ‘ Adaeus of Mitylene’ and may be by a 
different hand, as Adaeus was a common Macedonian name. 
They are chiefly poems of country life, prayers to Demeter 
and Artemis, and hunting scenes, full of fresh air, with a 
serious sense of religion and something of Macedonian 
gravity. The picture they give of the simple and refined 
life of the Greek country gentleman, like Xenophon in his 
old age at Scillus, is one of the most charming and intimate 
glimpses we have of the ancient world, carried on quietly 
among the drums and tramplings of Alexander's conquests, 
of which we are faintly reminded by another epigram on an 
Indian beryl. 

ANYTE of Tegea is one of the foremost names among the 
epigrammatists, and it is somewhat surprising that we know 
all but nothing of her from external sources, “The lilies of 
Anyte' stand at the head of the list of poets in the Garland 
of Meleager, Z 5; and Antipater of Thessalonica in a cata- 
logue of poetesses (Anth. Pal. ix. 26) speaks of ` Avúrys oroua 
O5Avv “Opunpov. The only epigram which gives any clue to 
her date is one on the death of three Milesian girls in a 
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Gallic invasion, probably that of B.C. 279; but this is headed 
* Anyte of Mitylene, and is very possibly by another hand. 
A late tradition says that a statue of her was made by the 
sculptors Cephisodotus and Euthycrates, whose date is 
about 300 B.C, but even if this was so, it may have been 
made after her time and when her reputation had been long 
established. Twenty-four epigrams are ascribed to her, 
twenty of which seem genuine. They are so fine that some 
critics have wished to place her in the great lyric period ; 
but their deep and most refined feeling for nature rather 
belongs to this age. They are principally dedications and 
epitaphs, written with great simplicity of description and 
much of the grand style of the older poets, and showing 
Gf the common theory as to her date be true) a deep and 
sympathetic study of Simonides. 

Probably to this group belong also the following poets : 

H EGESIPPUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, three dedications and five epitaphs, in a simple 
and severe style. The reference in the Garland of Meleager, 
4 25, to ‘the maenad grape-cluster of Hegesippus' is so 
wholly inapplicable to these that we must suppose it to 
refer to a body of epigrams now lost, unless this be the 
same Hegesippus as the poet of the New Comedy who 
flourished at Athens about 300 B.C. and the reference be 
to him as a comedian rather than an epigrammatist. 

PERSES, called ‘the Theban' in the heading of one 
epigram, *the Macedonian' in that of another (no differ- 
ence of style can be traced between them), a poet of the 
same type as Addaeus, with equal simplicity and good 
taste, but inferior power. The Garland of Meleager, 7. 26, 
speaks of ‘the scented rush of Perses! There are nine 
epigrams of his in the Palatine Anthology, including some 
beautiful epitaphs. 

PHAEDIMUS of Bisanthe in Macedonia, author of. an epic 
called the Heracleta according to Athenaeus. ‘The gilli- 
flower of Phaedimus' is mentioned in the Garland of 
Meleager, Z 51. "Two of the four epigrams under his name, 
a beautiful dedication, and a very noble epitaph, are in this 
selection; the other two, which are in the appendix of 
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epigrams in mixed metres at the end of the Palatine 
Anthology (Section xiii.) are very inferior, and seem to 
be by another hand. 


(2) Under this head is a group of three distinguished 
poets and critics : 

PHILETAS of Cos, a contemporary of Alexander, and 
tutor to the children of Ptolemy 1. He was chiefly distin- 
guished as an elegiac poet. Theocritus (vii. 39) names him 
along with Asclepiades as his master in style, and Pro- 
pertius repeatedly couples him in the same way with Calli- 
machus. If one may judge from the few fragments extant, 
chiefly in Stobaeus, his poetry was simpler and more dignified 
than that of the Alexandrian school, of which he may be 
called the founder. He was also one of the earliest commen- 
tators on Homer, the celebrated Zenodotus being his pupil. 

SIMMIAS of Rhodes, who fl. rather before 300 B.c., and 
was the author of four books of miscellaneous poems includ- 
ing an epic history of Apollo. “The tall wild-pear of 
Simmias' is in the Garland of Meleager, 7. 30. Two of the 
seven epigrams under his name in the Palatine Anthology 
are headed ‘Simmias of Thebes. This would be the 
disciple of Socrates, best known as one of the interlocutors 
in the Phaedo. But these epigrams are undoubtedly of the 
Alexandrian type, and quite in the same style as the rest ; 
and the title is probably a mistake. Simmias is also the 
reputed author of several of the ypidor or pattern-poems 
at the end of the Palatine MS. 

ASCLEPIADES, son of Sicelides of Samos, who flourished 
B.C. 290, one of the most brillant authors of the period. 
Theocritus (Z. c. supra) couples him with Philetas as a model 
of excellence in poetry. This passage fixes his date towards 
the end of the reign of Ptolemy L, to whose wife Berenice 
and daughter Cleopatra there are references in his epigrams. 
There are forty-three epigrams of his in the Anthology ; 
nearly all of them amatory, with much wider range and 
more delicate feeling than most of the erotic epigrams, and 
all with the firm clear touch of the classical period. “There 
are also one or two fine epitaphs. The reference in the 
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Garland of Meleager, Z. 46, to ‘the wind-flowers of the son 
of Sicelides’ is another of Meleager’s exquisite criticisms. 


(3) LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM is the reputed author of 
one hundred and eleven epigrams in the Anthology, chiefly 
dedicatory and sepulchral. In the case of some of these, 
however, there is confusion between him and his namesake, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, the author of about forty epigrams 
in the Anthology, who lived in the reign of Nero. In two 
epigrams Leonidas speaks of himself as a poor man, and in 
another, an epitaph written for himself, says that he led a 
wandering life and died far from his native Tarentum. His 
date is most nearly fixed by the inscription (Ant. Pal. vi. 
130, attributed to him on the authority of Planudes) for a 
dedication by Pyrrhus of Epirus after a victory over Anti- 
conus and his Gallic mercenaries, probably that recorded 
under B.C. 274. "Tarentum, with the other cities of Magna 
Graecia, was about this time in the last straits of the struggle 
against the Italian confederacy ; this or private reasons may 
account for the tone of melancholy in the poetry of Leonidas. 
He invented a particular style of dedicatory epigram, in 
which the implements of some trade or profession are enu- 
merated in ingenious circumlocutions; these have been 
singled out for special praise by Sainte-Beuve, but will 
hardly be interesting to many readers. The Garland of 
Meleager, /. 15, mentions ‘the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas,’ 
and the phrase well describes the diffuseness and slight want 
of firmness and colour in his otherwise graceful style. 

NOSSIS of Locri, in Magna Graecia, is the contemporary 
of Leonidas; her date being approximately fixed by an 
epitaph on Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished 300 B.c. 
We know a good many details about her from her eleven 
epigrams in the Anthology, some of which are only inferior 
to those of Anyte. The Garland of Meleager, 7. 10, speaks 
of ‘the scented fair-flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love himself melted the wax’; and, like Anyte, she is men- 
tioned with the characteristic epithet *woman-tongued, by 
Antipater of Thessalonica in his list of poetesses. She 
herself claims (Aath. Pal. vii. 718) to be a rival of Sappho. 
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To the same, or a somewhat later date, must be assigned 
PHANIAS, the author of eight epigrams in the Anthology, 
four of which are dedications in the manner of Leonidas. 
“The corn-flowers of Phanias’ are mentioned in the Garland 
of Meleager, Z. 20. The epitaph in this selection (III. 40) is, 
however, given by Planudes under the name of Theophanes, 
and may be by a different author. It is much simpler and 
finer than any of the rest. 

THEOCRITUS of Syracuse—so he is called, but it is not 
certain whether he was born in Sicily or in Cos—lived for 
some time at Alexandria under Ptolemy IL, about 280 B.C., 
and afterwards at Syracuse under Hiero I. From some 
allusions to the latter in the Idyls, it seems that he lived 
into the first Punic war, which broke out B.C. 264. Twenty: 
nine epigrams are ascribed to him on some authority or 
other in the Anthology ; of these Ahrens allows only nine 
as authentic. 

NICIAS of Miletus, physician, scholar, and poet, was the 
contemporary and close friend of Theocritus.  Idyl xi. is 
addressed to him, and the scholiast says he wrote an idyl in 
reply to it; Idyl xxii was sent with the gift of an ivory 
spindle to his wife, Theugenis; and one of Theocritus' 
epigrams (Anth. Pal. vi. 337) was written for him as a dedi- 
cation. There are eight epigrams of his in the Anthology 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 398 is wrongly attributed to him, and should 
be referred to Nicarchus), chiefly dedications and inscrip- 
tions for rural places in the idyllic manner. ‘The green 
mint of Nicias is mentioned, probably with an allusion to 
his profession, in the Garland of Meleager, Z. 19. 

CALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, the most celebrated and 
the most wide in his influence of Alexandrian scholars and 
poets, was descended from the noble family of the Battiadae 
of Cyrene. He studied at Alexandria, and was appointed 
principal keeper of the Alexandrian library by Ptolemy IL, 
about the year 260 B.C. This position he held till his death 
twenty years later. He was a prolific author in both prose 
and verse.  Sixty-three epigrams of his are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology and two more by Strabo and 
Athenaeus; five others in the Anthology ate ascribed to 
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him on more or less doubtful authority. He brought to 
the epigram the utmost finish of which it is capable. Many 
of his epigrams are spoiled by over-elaboration and affected 
daintiness of style; but when he writes simply his execution 
is incomparable. The Garland of Meleager, 7. 21, speaks of 
‘the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of acid 
honey'; and there is in all his work a pungent flavour 
which is sometimes bitter and sometimes exquisite. 

POSEIDIPPUS, the author of twenty-five extant epigrams, 
of which twenty are in the Anthology, is more than once 
referred to as ‘the epigrammatist, as though a different 
person from Poseidippus the comedian, the last distin- 
guished name of the New Comedy, who began to exhibit 
after the death of Menander in B.C. 291. He probably lived 
somewhat later; the Garland of Meleager, Z. 45, couples 
‘the wild corn-flowers of Poseidippus and Hedylus, and 
Hedylus was the contemporary of Callimachus. One of 
his epigrams refers to the Stoic Cleanthes, who became head 
of the school B.c. 263 and died about B.c. 220, as though 
already an old master. 

With Poseidippus may be placed METRODORUS, the author 
of an epigram in reply to one by Poseidippus (XII. 39, 40 in 
this selection). Whether this be contemporary or not, it 
can hardly be of the same authorship as the forty arith- 
metical problems which are given in an appendix to the 
Palatine Anthology (Section XIV.) or the epigram on a 
Byzantine lawyer, Arih. Pal. ix. 712. These may be all 
by a geometrician of the name who is mentioned as having 
lived in the age of Constantine. 

MOoERO or Myko of Byzantium, daughter of the tragedian 
Homerus, flourished towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
IL,about 250 B.C. She wrote epic and lyric poetry as well 
as epigrams; a fragment of her epic called /Zzemosyne is 
preserved in Athenaeus. Antipater of Thessalonica men- 
tions her in his list of famous poetesses, Of the ‘many 
martagon-lilies of Moero’ in the Anthology of Meleager 
(Garland, l. 5) only two are extant, both dedications, 

NICAENETUS of Samos flourished about the same time. 
There are four epigrams of his in the Anthology, and 
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another is quoted by Athenaeus, who, in connection with 
a Samian custom, adduces him as ‘a poet of the country.’ 
He also wrote epic poems. The Garland of Meleager, / 29, 
speaks of ‘the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus.’ 

EUPHORION of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, 
was born B.C. 274, and in later life was chief librarian at 
the court of Antiochus the Great, who reigned B.C. 224-187. 
His poems, translated into Latin by G. Cornelius Gallus 
(Virgil, Ec. vi. 64-73, x. 50, 51), had an immense reputa- 
tion. His influence on Latin poetry provoked the well- 
known sneer of Cicero (Tusc. iii 19) at the cantores 
Euphortonis; cf. also Cic. de Div. ii 64, and Suetonius, 
Jzbrius, C. 70. Only two epigrams of his are extant in 
the Palatine Anthology. The Garland of Meleager, Z. 23, 
speaks of ‘the rose-campion of Euphorion. 

RHIANUS of Crete flourished about 200 B.c., and was 
chiefly celebrated as an epic poet. Besides mythological 
epics, he wrote metrical histories of Thessaly, Elis, Achaea, 
and Messene; Pausanias quotes verses from the last of 
these, Messen. 1. 6, xvii. 11. Suetonius, Lc. supra, mentions 
him along with Euphorion as having been greatly admired 
by Tiberius. There are nine epigrams by him, erotic and 
dedicatory, in the Palatine Anthology, and another is 
quoted by Athenaeus. The Garland of Meleager, Z. 11, 
couples him with the marjoram-blossom. 

THEODORIDES of Syracuse, the author of nineteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, flourished towards the close of the 
third century B.C., one of his epigrams being an epitaph on 
Euphorion. He also wrote lyric poetry; Athenaeus men- 
tions a dithyrambic poem of his called the Centaurs, and a 
Hymn to Love. The Garland of Meleager, 4 53, speaks of 
‘the fresh-blossoming festal wild-thyme of Theodorides.’ 

A little earlier in date is MNASALCAS of Plataeae, near 
Sicyon, on whom Theodorides wrote an epitaph (Anth. Pal. 
xlii 21), which speaks of him as imitating Simonides, and 
criticises his style as turgid. This criticism is not borne 
out by his eighteen extant epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, which are in the best manner, with something of the 
simplicity of his great model, and even a slight austerity of 
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style which takes us back to Greece Proper. The Garland 
of Meleager seizes this quality when it speaks, Z 16, of ‘the 
tresses of the sharp pine of Mnasalcas. 

Contemporary with Mnasalcas is PHAENNUS, coupled in 
the Garland of Meleager, 7 30, with the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree (Pistacia terebinthus) Nothing else is 
known of him, and only two epigrams of his are extant. 

MoscHUS of Syracuse, the last of the pastoral poets, 
flourished towards the end of the third century B.C., perhaps 
as late as B.c. 200 if he was the friend of the grammarian 
Aristarchus. A single epigram of his is extant in Planudes. 
The Palatine Anthology includes his idyll of Love the Run- 
away (ix. 440), and the lovely hexameter fragment by 
Cyrus (ix. 136), which has without authority been attri- 
buted to him and is generally included among his poems. 

To this period may belong DIOTIMUS, whose name is at 
the head of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. One of 
these is headed ‘Diotimus of Athens, one ‘ Diotimus of 
Miletus,’ the rest have the name simply. Nothing is known 
from other sources of any one of them. An Athenian 
Diotimus was one of the orators surrendered to Antipater 
B.C. 322, and some of the epigrams might be of that period. 
A grammarian Diotimus of Adramyttium is mentioned in 
an epigram by Aratus of Soli (who fl. 270 B.c.); perhaps he 
was the poet of the Garland of Meleager, which speaks, 
L 27, of ‘the quince from the boughs of Diotimus.’ 

AUTOMEDON of Aetolia is named as the author of an 
epigram in the Palatine Anthology, of which the first two 
lines are in Planudes under the name of Theocritus ; it is in 
his manner, and in the best style of this period. There are 
twelve other epigrams by an Automedon of the Roman 
period in the Anthology, one of them headed ‘ Automedon 
of Cyzicus. From internal evidence these belong to the 
reign of Nerva or Trajan. An Automedon was one of the 
poets in the Anthology of Philippus (Garland, L 11), but is 
most probably different from both of these, as that collection 
cannot well be put later than the reign of Nero, and pur- 
ports to include only poets subsequent to Meleager: cf. 


Supra, p. 17. 
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IHEAETETUS is only known as the author of three epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology (a fourth usually ascribed 
to him, ZZ. Pal. vii. 444, should be referred to Theaetetus 
Scholasticus, zzfra, p. 334) and two more in Diogenes 
Laërtius. From one of these last, an epitaph on the 
philosopher Crantor, who died soon after 300 B.C., he may 
be probably identified with the Theaetetus praised by 
Callimachus (47th. Pal. ix. 565) as having abandoned poetry 
for philosophy. 


(4) ALCAEUS of Messene, who flourished 200 B.C., repre- 
sents the literary and political energy still surviving in 
Greece under the Achaean League. Many of his epigrams 
touch on the history of the period; several are directed 
against Philip HI of Macedonia. The earliest to which a 
date can be fixed is on the destruction of Macynus in 
Aetolia by Philip, B.C. 218 or 219 (Polyb. iv. 65), and the 
latest on the dead at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.C. 197, 
written before their bones were collected and buried by 
order of Antiochus B.C. 191. This epigram is mentioned 
by Plutarch as having given offence to the Roman general 
Flamininus, on account of its ascribing to the Aetolians an 
equal share with the Romans in the honour of the victory. 
Another is on the freedom of Flamininus, proclaimed at the 
Isthmia B.C. 196. An Alcaeus was one of the Epicurean 
philosophers expelled from Rome by decree of the Senate 
in B.C. 173, and may be the same. Others of his epigrams 
are on literary subjects. All are written in a hard style. 
There are twenty-two in all in the Anthology. Some of 
them are headed ‘Alcaeus of Mitylene, but there is no 
doubt as to the authorship; the confusion of this Alcaeus 
with the lyric poet of Mitylene could only be made by one 
very ignorant of Greek literature. The Garland of Mele- 
ager, Z. 13, couples him with the hyacinth. 

Of the same period is DAMAGETUS, the author of twelve 
epigrams in the Anthology, and included as ‘a dark violet’ 
in the Garland of Meleager, Z 21. They are chiefly epi- 
taphs, and are in the best style of the period. 

DIONYSIUS of Cyzicus must have flourished soon after 
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200 B.C. from his epitaph on Eratosthenes, who died B.C. 196. 
Eight other epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, and four 
more in Planudes, are attributed to a Dionysius. One is 
headed ‘Dionysius of Andros, one ‘Dionysius of Rhodes’ 
(it is an epitaph on a Rhodian), one ‘ Dionysius the Sophist,’ 
the others ‘Dionysius’ simply. There were certainly several 
authors of the name, which was one of the commonest in 
Greece; but no distinction in style can be traced among 
these epigrams, and there is little against the theory that 
most, if not all, are by the same author, Dionysius of Cyzicus. 

DIOSCORIDES, the author of forty-one epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, lived at Alexandria early in the second 
century B.C. An epitaph of his on the comedian Machon 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who also says that Machon was 
master to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who flourished 200 
B.C. His style shows imitation of Callimachus ; the Gar- 
land of Meleager, 7. 23, speaks of him as ‘the spice-plant of 
the Muses.' | 

ARTEMIDORUS, a grammarian, pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and contemporary of Aristarchus, flourished 
about 180 B.C., and is the author of two epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, both mottoes, the one for a Theocritus, 
the other for a collection of the bucolic poets. The former 
is attributed in the Palatine MS. to Theocritus himself, but 
is assigned to Artemidorus on the authority of a Ms. of 
Theocritus. 

PAMPHILUS, also a grammarian, and pupil to Aristarchus, 
was one of the poets in the Garland of Meleager (/. 17, ‘the 
spreading plane of the song of Pamphilus) Only two 
epigrams of his are extant in the Anthology. 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON is one of the most interesting 
figures of the close of this century, when Greek education 
began to permeate the Roman upper classes. Little is 
known about his life; part of it was spent at Rome in the 
society of the most cultured of the nobility. Cicero, Ov. iii. 
194, makes Crassus and Catulus speak of him as familiarly 
known to them, but then dead ; the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in B.C. 91. Cicero and Pliny also mention the curious 
fact that he had an attack of fever on his birthday every 
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winter. ‘The young Phoenician cypress of Antipater, in 
the Garland of Meleager, Z. 42, refers to him as one of the 
more modern poets in that collection. 

There is much confusion in the Anthology between him 
and his equally prolific namesake of the next century, 
Antipater of Thessalonica. The matter would take long 
to disentangle completely. In brief the facts are these. In 
the Palatine Anthology there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight epigrams, of which forty-six are ascribed to Antipater 
of Sidon and thirty-six to Antipater of Thessalonica, the 
remaining ninety-six being headed ‘Antipater’? merely. 
Twenty-eight other epigrams are given as by one or other 
in Planudes and Diogenes Laértius. Jacobs assigns ninety 
epigrams in all to the Sidonian poet. Most of them are 
epideictic ; a good many are on works of art and literature ; 
there are some very beautiful epitaphs. There is in his 
work a tendency towards diffuseness which goes with his 
talent in improvisation mentioned by Cicero. 

To this period seem to belong the following poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known: ARISTODICUS of Rhodes, 
author of two epigrams in the Palatine Anthology: ARIS- 
TON, author of three or four epigrams in the style of 
Leonidas of Tarentum: HERMOCREON, author of one 
dedication in the Palatine Anthology and another in Pla- 
nudes: and TYMNES, author of seven epigrams in the 
Anthology, and included in the Garland of Meleager, 
| 19, with the ‘the fair-foliaged white poplar’ for his cog- 
nisance. 


(5) MELEAGER son of Eucrates was born at the partially 
Hellenised town of Gadara in Northern Palestine (the 
Ramoth-Gilead of the Old Testament), and educated at 
Tyre. His later life was spent in the island of Cos, where 
he died at an advanced age. The scholiast to the Palatine 
MS. says he flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus; this 
was Seleucus VL, Epiphanes, who reigned B.C. 95-93. The 
date of his celebrated Anthology cannot be much later, 
as it did not include the poems of his fellow-townsman 
Philodemus, who flourished about B.C. 60 or a little earlier. 

X 
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Like his contemporary Menippus, also a Gadarene, he wrote 
what were known as cmouóoyeAota, miscellaneous prose 
essays putting philosophy in popular form with humorous 
illustrations. These are completely lost, but we have frag- 
ments of the Saturae Menippeae of Varro written in imitation 
of them, and they seem to have had a reputation like that of 
Addison and the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meleager's fame however is securely founded on the 
one hundred and thirty-four epigrams of his own which he 
included in his Anthology. Some further account of the 
erotic epigrams, which are about four-fifths of the whole 
number, is given above, p. 35. For all of these the MSS. of 
the Anthology are the sole source. 

DIODORUS of Sardis, commonly called ZONAS, is spoken 
of by Strabo, who was a friend of his kinsman Diodorus the 
younger (see zz/ra, p. 324), as having flourished at the time 
of the invasion of Asia by Mithridates B.C. 88. He was a 
distinguished orator. Both of these poets were included in 
the Anthology of Philippus, and in the case of some of the 
epigrams it is not quite certain to which of the two they 
should be referred. Eight are usually ascribed to Zonas: 
they are chiefly dedicatory and pastoral, with great beauty 
of style and delicate feeling for nature. 

ERYCIUS of Cyzicus flourished about the middle of the 
first century B.C. One of his epigrams is on an Athenian 
woman who had in early life been captured at the sack of 
Athens by Sulla B.C. 80; another is against a grammarian 
Parthenius of Phocaea, possibly the same who was the 
master of Virgil. Of the fourteen epigrams in the Antho- 
logy under the name of Erycius one is headed ‘ Erycius the 
Macedonian' and may be by a different author. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara was a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the best society of the 
Ciceronian age. He was an intimate friend of Piso, the 
consul of B.C. 58, to whom two of his epigrams are 
addressed. Cicero, zz Pzs. 68 foll, where he attacks Piso 
for consorting with Graeculz, almost goes out of his way to 
compliment Philodemus on his poetical genius and the 
unusual literary culture which he combined with the pro- 
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fession of philosophy: and again in the de Finibus speaks 
of him as ‘a most worthy and learned man.’ He is also 
ss ICE O Dy Horace, { Sef, il 121. Thirty-two of his 
epigrams, chiefly amatory, are in the Anthology, and five 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 


IV. Roman period ; from the establishment of the Empire 
to the decay of art and letters after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, B.C. 30-A.D. ISO. 


This period falls into three subdivisions ; (1) poets of the 
Augustan age; (2) those of what may roughly be called the 
Neronian age, about the middle of the first century ; and (3) 
those of the brief and partial renascence of art and letters 
under Hadrian, which before the accession of Commodus 
had again sunk away, leaving a period of some centuries 
almost wholly without either, but for the beginnings of 
Christian art and the writings of the earlier Fathers of the 
Church. Even from the outset of this period the epigram 
begins to fall off. There is a tendency to choose trifling 
subjects, and treat them either sentimentally or cynically. 
The heaviness of Roman workmanship affects all but a few 
of even the best epigrams, and there is a loss of simplicity 
and clearness of outline. Many of the poets of this period, if 
not most, lived as dependants in wealthy Roman families 
and wrote to order: and we see in their work the bad results 
of an excessive taste for rhetoric and the practice of fluent 
but empty improvisation. 


(1) ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA, the author of upwards 
of a hundred epigrams in the Anthology, is the most copious 
and perhaps the most interesting of the Augustan epigram- 
matists. There are many allusions in his work to con- 
temporary history. He lived under the patronage of L. 
Calpurnius Piso, consul in B.C. 15, and afterwards proconsul 
of Macedonia for several years, and was appointed by him 
governor of Thessalonica. One of his epigrams celebrates 
the foundation of Nicopolis by Octavianus, after the battle 
of Actium ; another anticipates his victory over the Parthians 
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in the expedition of B.C. 20, another is addressed to Gaius 
Caesar, who died in A.D. 4. None can be ascribed certainly 
to a later date than this. 

ANTIPHANES the Macedonian is the author of ten epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology; one of these, however, 
is headed ‘ Antiphanes of Megalopolis’ and may be by a 
different author. There is no precise indication of time in 
his poems. 

BIANOR of Bithynia is the author of twenty-two epigrams 
in the Anthology. One of them is on the destruction of 
Sardis by an earthquake in A.D. 17. He is fond of senti- 
mental treatment, which sometimes touches pathos but often 
becomes trifling. 

CRINAGORAS of Mitylene lived at Rome as a sort of court 
poet during the latter part of the reign of Augustus. He is 
mentioned by Strabo as a contemporary of some distinction. 
In one of his epigrams he blames himself for hanging on to 
wealthy patrons; several others are complimentary verses 
sent with small presents to the children of his aristocratic 
friends: one is addressed to young Marcellus with a copy 
of the poems of Callimachus. Others are on the return of 
Marcellus from the Cantabrian war, B.C. 25 ; on the victories 
of Tiberius in Armenia and Germany; and on Antonia, 
daughter of the triumvir and wife of Drusus. Another, 
written in the spirit of that age of tourists, speaks of under- 
taking a voyage from Asia to Italy, visiting the Cyclades 
and Corcyra on the way. Fifty-one epigrams are attributed 
to him in the Anthology ; one of these, however (Anth. Pal. 
ior) is on the maruage of Berenice of Cyrene to 
Ptolemy I1., Euergetes, and must be referred to Callimachus 
or one of his contemporaries. 

DIODORUS, son of Diopeithes of Sardis, also called 
Diodorus the Younger, in distinction to Diodorus Zonas 
(supra, p. 322), is mentioned as a friend of his own by 
Strabo, and was a historian and melic poet besides being 
an epigrammatist. Seventeen of the epigrams in the 
Anthology under the name of Diodorus are usually ascribed 
to him, and include a few fine epitaphs. 

EUENUS of Ascalon is probably the author of eight 
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epigrams in the Anthology ; but some of these may belong 
to other epigrammatists of the same name, Euenus of 
Athens, Euenus of Sicily, and Euenus Grammaticus, unless 
the last two of these are the same person.  Euenus of 
Athens has been doubtfully identified with Euenus of Paros, 
an elegiac poet of some note contemporary with Socrates, 
mentioned in the PZaedo and quoted by Aristotle: and it 
is Just possible that some of the best of the epigrams, most 
of which are on works of art, may be his. 

PARMENIO the Macedonian is the author of sixteen 
epigrams in the Anthology, very various in subject and for 
the most part undistinguished. 

lhese seven poets were included in the Anthology of 
Philippus; of the same period, but not mentioned by name 
in the proem to that collection, are the following :— 

APOLLONIDES, author of thirty-one epigrams in the 
Anthology, perhaps the same person as an Apollonides of 
Nicaea mentioned by Diogenes Laertius as having lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. One of his epigrams refers to the 
retirement of Tiberius at Rhodes from B.c. 6 to A.D. 2, and 
another mentions D. Laelius Balbus, who was consul in 
B.C. 6, as travelling in Greece. 

GAETULICUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (vi. 154 and vii. 245 are wrongly ascribed to 
him) is usually identified with Gn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, 
legate of Upper Germany, executed on suspicion of con- 
spiracy by Caligula, A.D. 39, and mentioned as a writer of 
amatory poetry by Martial and Pliny. But the identifica- 
tion is very doubtful, and perhaps he rather belongs to the 
second century A.D. No precise date is indicated in any 
of the epigrams. 

POMPEIUS, author of two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, also called Pompeius the Younger, is generally 
identified with M. Pompeius Theophanes, son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene the friend of Pompey the Great, and 
himself a friend of Tiberius according to Strabo. Two 
epigrams ascribed to Phanias and Perses in the Palatine 
Anthology (vii. 537, 539) are given under the name of 
Theophanes, and one headed aàóéezorov in the Palatine 
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Anthology (ix. 647), is under the name of Pompeius, in 
Planudes: probably the ascription is to this poet in each 
case. 

To the same period probably belong QUINTUS MAECIUS 
or MACCIUS, author of twelve epigrams in the Anthology, 
and MARCUS ARGENTARIUS, perhaps the same person as a 
rhetorician Argentarius mentioned by the elder Seneca, 
author of thirty-seven epigrams, chiefly amatory and con- 
vivial, some of which have much grace and fancy. Others 
place him in the age of Hadrian. 


(2) PHILIPPUS of Thessalonica was the compiler of an 
Anthology of epigrammatists subsequent to Meleager (see 
above, p. 16 foll) and is himself the author of seventy-four 
extant epigrams in the Anthology besides six more dubi- 
ously ascribed to him. He wrote epigrams of all sorts, 
mainly imitated from older writers and showing but little 
original power or imagination. The latest certain historical 
allusion in his own work is one to Agrippa's mole at Puteoli, 
but Antiphilus, who was included in his collection, certainly 
wrote in the reign of Nero, and probably Philippus was 
of about the same date. Most of his epigrams being merely 
rhetorical exercises on stock themes give no clue to his 
precise period. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium, whose date is fixed by his 
epigram on the restoration of liberty to Rhodes by 
Nero, A.D. 53 (Tac. A#m xii. 58), is the author of forty- 
nine epigrams in the Anthology, besides three doubtful. 
Among them are some graceful dedications, pastoral 
epigrams, and sea-pieces. The pretty epitaph on Agricola 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 549) gives no clue to his date, as it certainly 
is not on the father-in-law of Tacitus, and no other person 
of the name appears to be mentioned in history. 

To the same period seems to belong ISIDORUS AEGEATES, 
author of five epigrams in the Anthology, two of them in 
iambic verse. Aegae was one of the commonest names of 
Greek towns; the most famous was in Euboea, but there 
were others in Achaia, Macedonia, Mysia, and Cilicia. An 
Isidorus Scholasticus Bolbythiotes (the last sounds like an 
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Egyptian name, but there was a town Bolbe on the lake of 
the same name in Macedonia), author of one epigram in the 
Anthology which might be of the same period, is generally 
considered to be a different person. 

JULIUS POLYAENUS is the author of a group of three 
epigrams (Anth. Pal. ix. 7-9), which have a high seriousness 
rare in the work of this period. He has been probably 
identified with a C. Julius Polyaenus who is known from 
coins to have been a duumvir of Corinth (Colonia Julia) 
under Nero. He was a native of Corcyra, to which he 
retired after a life of much toil and travel, apparently as a 
merchant. The epigram by Polyaenus of Sardis (.4zz/. Pal. 
ix. I), usually referred to the same author, is in a completely 
different manner. 

LUCILIUS, the author of one hundred and twenty-three 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology (twenty others are of 
doubtful authorship) was, as we learn from himself, a gram- 
marian at Rome and a pensioner of Nero. He published 
two volumes of epigrams, somewhat like those of Martial, 
in a satiric and hyperbolical style.! 

NICARCHUS is the author of forty-two epigrams of the 
same kind as those of Lucilius. Another given under his 
name (Azth, Pal. vii. 159) is of the early Alexandrian 
period, perhaps by Nicias of Miletus, as the converse mistake 
is made in the Palatine MS. with regard to xi. 398. A large 
proportion of his epigrams are directed against doctors. 
There is nothing to fix the precise part of the century in 
which he lived. 

lo some part of this century also belong SECUNDUS of 
Tarentum and MYRINUS, each the author of four epigrams 
in the Anthology. Nothing further is known of either. 


(3) STRATO of Sardis, the collector of the Anthology 
called Motca llaióuc; Xrparwvos and extant, apparently in 
an imperfect and mutilated form, as the twelfth section or 
first appendix of the Palatine Anthology, may be placed 
with tolerable certainty in the reign of Hadrian. Besides 


1 The spelling Zuciius is a mere barbarism, the being doubled to indicate 
the long vowel: so we find Zrar(AXos, etc. 
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his ninety-four epigrams preserved in his own Anthology, 
five others are attributed to him in the Palatine Anthology 
and one more in Planudes. For a fuller discussion of his 
sil see above, p. 16. 

AMMIANUS is the author of twenty-nine epigrams in the 
Anthology, all irrisory. One of them (Anth. Pal. xi. 226) 
is imitated from Martial, ix. 30. Another sneers at the 
neo-Atticism which had become the fashion in Greek prose 
writing. His date is fixed by an attack on Antonius 
Polemo, a well-known sophist of the age of Hadrian. 

THYMOCLES is only known from his single epigram in 
Strato’s Anthology. It is in the manner of Callimachus 
and may perhaps be of the Alexandrian period. 

To this or an earlier date belongs ARCHIAS of Mitylene, 
the author of a number of miscellaneous epigrams, chiefly 
imitated from older writers such as Antipater and Leonidas. 
Forty-one epigrams in all are attributed on some authority 
to one Archias or another; most have the name simply ; 
some are headed ‘Archias the Grammarian, ‘Archias the 
Younger, * Archias the Macedonian, * Archias of Byzantium.’ 
All are sufficiently like each other in style to be by the 
same hand. Some have been attributed to Cicero's client, 
Archias of Antioch, but they seem to be of a later period. 

To the age of Hadrian also belongs the epigram inscribed 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes with the name of its 
author, ASCLEPIODOTUS, IX. I9 in this selection. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS of Alexandria, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who gave his name to the 
Ptolemaic system of the heavens, flourished in the latter 
half of the second century. His chief works are the Meyady 
Lwratis TH Aorpovouias in thirteen books, known to the 
Middle Ages in its Arabian translation under the title of 
the Almagest, and the l'eeypaduc Y diyynows in eight books. 
He also wrote on astrology, chronology and music. <A 
single epigram of his on his favourite science is preserved 
in the Anthology. Another commonplace couplet under the 
name of Ptolemaeus is probably by some different author. 

LUCIAN of Samosata in Commagene, perhaps the most 
important figure in the literature of this period, was born 
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about A.D. 120. He practised as an advocate at Antioch, 
and travelled very extensively throughout the empire. He 
was appointed procurator of a district of Egypt by Com- 
modus (Emperor A.D. 180-192) and probably died about 
A.D. 200. Besides his voluminous prose works he is the 
author of forty epigrams in the Anthology, and fourteen 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful or insufficient 
authority. 

To some part of this period appear to belong ALPHEUS of 
Mitylene, author of twelve epigrams, some school-exercises, 
others on ancient towns, Mycenae, Argos, Tegea, and Troy, 
which he appears to have visited as a tourist ; CARPYLLIDES 
or CARPHYLLIDES, author of one fine epitaph and another 
dull epigram in the moralising vein of this age: GLAUCUS 
of Nicopolis, author of six epigrams (one is headed ‘ Glaucus 
of Athens,’ but is in the same late imperial style; and in 
this period the citizenship of Athens was sold for a trifle by 
the authorities to any one who cared for it: cf. the epigram 
of Automedon, Anth. Pal. xi. 319); and SATYRUS (whose 
name is also given as Satyrius, Thy lus, Thyillus, and Satyrus 
Thyillus), author of nine epigrams, chiefly dedications and 
pastoral pieces, some of them of great delicacy and beauty. 


V. Bysantine period ; from the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople, A.D. 330, to the formation of 
the Palatine Anthology zn the reign of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, about the middle of the tenth century. 


For the first two centuries of this period hardly any 
names have to be chronicled. Literature had almost ceased 
to exist except among lexicographers and grammarians ; 
and though epigrams, Christian and pagan, continued to be 
written, they are for the most part of no literary account 
whatever. One name only of importance meets us before 
the reign of Justinian. 

PALLADAS of Alexandria is the author of one hundred 
and fifty-one epigrams (besides twenty-three more doubtful) 
in the Anthology. His sombre figure is one of the last of 
the purely pagan world in its losing battle against Christi- 
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anity. One of the epigrams attributed to him on the 
authority of Planudes is an eulogy on the celebrated 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria, whose tragic 
death took place A.D. 415 in the reign of Theodosius the 
Second. Another was, according to a scholium in the 
Palatine MS., written in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, joint-Emperors 364-375 A.D. The epigram on the 
destruction of Berytus, IX. 27 in this selection, gives no 
certain argument of date.  Palladas was a grammarian 
by profession. An anonymous epigram (Anth. Pal. ix. 
380) speaks of him as of high poetical reputation; and, 
indeed, in those dark ages the bitter force that underlies his 
harsh thought and half-barbarous language is enough to 
give him a place of note. Casaubon dismisses him in two 
contemptuous words, as ‘versificator tnsulstsstmus’; this is 
true of a great part of his work, and would perhaps be true 
of it all but for the saeva zvdignatio which kindles the verse, 
not into the flame of poetry, but as it were to a dull red 
heat. "There is little direct allusion in his epigrams to the 
struggle against the new religion. One epigram speaks 
obscurely of the destruction of the idols of Alexandria 
by the Christian populace in the archiepiscopate of Theo- 
philus, A.D. 389; another in even more enigmatic language 
(Anth. Pal. x. 90) seems to be a bitter attack on the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection ; and a scornful couplet against 
the swarms of Egyptian monks might have been written by 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century. For the most part 
his sympathy with the losing side is only betrayed in his 
despondency over all things. But it is in his criticism 
of life that the power of Palladas lies; with a remorse- 
lessness like that of Swift he tears the coverings from 
human frailty and holds it up in its meanness and misery. 
The lines on the Descent of Man (Anih. Pal. x. 45), which 
unfortunately cannot be included in this selection, fall as 
heavily on the Neo-Platonist martyr as on the Christian 
persecutor, and remain even now among the most mordant 
sarcasms ever passed upon mankind. 

To the same period in thought—beyond this there is no 
clue to their date—belong AESOPUS and GLYCON, each the 
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author of a single epigram in the Palatine Anthology. 
They belong to the age of the Byzantine metaphrasts, 
when infinite pains were taken to rewrite well-known 
poems or passages in different metres, by turning Homer 
into elegiacs or iambics, and recasting pieces of Euripides 
or Menander as epigrams. 

A century later comes the Byzantine lawyer, MARIANUS, 
mentioned by Suidas as having flourished in the reign of 
Anastasius L, A.D. 491-518. He turned Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius into iambics. There are six epigrams 
of his in the Anthology, all descriptive, on places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

At the court of Justinian, A.D. 527-565, Greek poetry 
made its last serious effort ; and together with the imposing 
victories of Belisarius and the final codification of Roman 
law carried out by the genius of Tribonian, his reign is 
signalised by a group of poets who still after three hundred 
years of barbarism handled the old language with remark- 
able grace and skill, and who, though much of their work is 
but clever imitation of the antique, and though the verbosity 
and vague conventionalism of all Byzantine writing keeps 
them out of the first rank of epigrammatists, are neverthe- 
less not unworthy successors of the Alexandrians, and 
represent a culture which died hard. Most, if not all of 
them, were either lawyers and jurists, or high officials in 
the civil service or the imperial household. 

AGATHIAS son of Mamnonius, poet and historian, was 
born at Myrina in Mysia about the year 536 A.D. He 
received his early education in Alexandria, and at eighteen 
went to Constantinople to study law. Soon afterwards he 
published a volume of poems called Daphniaca in nine 
books. The preface to it (Azik. Pal. vi. 80) is still extant, 
and many of his epigrams were no doubt included in it. 
His History, which breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, 
covers the years 553-558 A.D.; in the preface to it he 
speaks of his own early works, including his Anthology of 
recent and contemporary epigrams, of which a further 
account is given above, p. 19 foll. One of the most pleasant 
of his poems is an epistle to his friend Paulus Silentiarius, 
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written from a country house on the opposite coast of the 
Bosporus, where he had retired to pursue his legal studies 
away from the temptations of the city. He tells us himself 
that law was distasteful to him, and that his time was 
chiefly spent in the study of ancient poetry and history. In 
later life he seems to have returned to Myrina, where he 
carried out improvements in the town and was regarded as 
the most distinguished of the citizens (Azt. Pal. ix. 662). 
He is believed to have died about 582 A.D. Agathias is the 
author of ninety-seven epigrams in the Anthology, in a 
facile and diffuse style; often they are exorbitantly long, 
some running to twenty-four and even twenty-eight lines. 
A number of Christian epigrams of his have also been pre- 
served, some of which (eg. Anth. Pal. i 37-39) are not 
unworthy of a place alongside those of the classical Greek 
poets. 

ARABIUS, author of seven epigrams in the Anthology, is 
called Scholasticus or (in the Byzantine usage) lawyer. 
Four of his epigrams are on works of art, one is a descrip- 
tion of an imperial villa on the coast near Constantinople, 
and the other two are in praise of Longinus, prefect of 
Constantinople under Justinian. One of these last is referred 
to in an epigram by Macedonius (Anth. Pal. x. 380). 

ERATOSTHENES, called Scholasticus, is the author of five 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology. Epigrams by Julianus, 
Macedonius, and Paulus Silentiarius, are ascribed to him in 
other MSS, and from this fact, as well as from the evidence 
of the style, he may be confidently placed under the same 
date. Nothing further is known of him. 

JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, also called JOANNES GRAM- 
MATICUS, 1s the author of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. 
Three of them are on the destruction of Berytus by earth- 
quake in A.D. 551: from these it may be conjectured that 
he had studied at the great school of civil law there. As to 
his name, a scholiast in Ms. Pal says, éOvikóv éotw dvoma. 
BapovkaàN5 yap TON €v rois [évrós] lf9gpos ToU ToTaof. 
But this seems to be an incorrect reminiscence of the name 
“ApBoveddvy, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 
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JULIANUS, commonly called JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS, is 
the author of seventy epigrams (and two more doubtful) in 
the Anthology. His full title is cmo vrapywy Aiyúrrov, 
or ex-prefect of a division of Egypt, the same office which 
Lucian had held under Commodus. His date is fixed by 
two epitaphs on Hypatius, brother of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death by Justinian in A.D. 532. 

LEONTIUS, called Scholasticus. author of twenty - four 
epigrams in the Anthology, is generally identified with a 
Leontius Referendarius, mentioned by Procopius under this 
reign. The Referendarii were a board of high officials, 
who, according to the commentator on the Wofztia imperii, 
transmitted petitions and cases referred from the lower 
courts to the Emperor, and issued his decisions upon them. 
Under Justinian they were eighteen in number, and were 
spectabiles, their president being a Comes. One of the epi- 
grams of Leontius is on Gabriel, prefect of Constantinople 
under Justinian; another is on the famous charioteer Por- 
phyrius. Most of them are on works of art. 

MACEDONIUS of Thessalonica, mentioned by Suidas s. v. 
’AyaOlas as consul in the reign of Justinian, is the author of 
forty-four epigrams in the Anthology, the best of which are 
some delicate and fanciful amatory pieces. 

PAULUS, always spoken of with his official title of SILEN- 
TIARIUS, author of seventy-nine epigrams (and six others 
doubtful) in the Anthology, is the most distinguished poet 
of this period. Our knowledge of him is chiefly derived 
from Agathias, Hzs¢. v. 9, who says he was of noble birth 
and great wealth, and head of the thirty Silentiarii, or 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who were among the highest 
functionaries of the Byzantine court. Two of his epigrams 
are replies to two others by Agathias (Ant. Pal. v. 292, 
293; 299, 300); another is on the death of Damocharis of 
Cos, Agathias’ favourite pupil, lamenting with almost literal 
truth that the harp of the Muses would thenceforth be silent. 
Besides the epigrams, we possess a long description of the 
church of S. Sophia by him, partly in iambics and partly 
in hexameters, and a poem in dimeter iambics on the hot 
springs of Pythia. The 'grace and genius beyond his age, 
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which Jacobs justly attributes to him, reach their highest 
point in his amatory epigrams, forty in number, some of 
which are not inferior to those of Meleager. 

RUFINUS, author of thirty-nine (and three more doubtful) 
amatory epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, is no doubt of 
the same period. In the heading of one of the epigrams he 
is called Rufinus Domesticus. The exact nature of his 
public office cannot be determined from this title. A 
Domestic was at the head of each of the chief departments 
of the imperial service. 

THEAETETUS, called Scholasticus, is named as the author 
of four epigrams in the Palatine and three more in the 
Planudean Anthology. His date is fixed by allusions to 
Domninus, Prefect of Constantinople under the elder Justin, 
and to Julianus Antecessor, the jurist to whom Priscian 
dedicated his famous Latin Grammar. 

Probably to the same period belongs the THEOPHANES 
named as the author of two epigrams in the miscellaneous 
appendix (XV.) to the Palatine Anthology, one of them in 
answer to an epigram by Constantinus Siculus, as to whose 
date there is the same uncertainty. 

To the reign of Justinian also belongs the celebrated 
Syrian philosopher DAMASCIUS, or the Damascene (his own 
name has not been recorded), author of a single fine couplet 
in the Anthology. His philosophical works are both numer- 
ous and important, but he is not known otherwise as a verse- 
writer. He was the last head of the Neo-Platonic School, 
and the last person who taught from the chair of Plato. 
When Justinian closed the Schools of Athens A.D. 520, 
Damascius was one of the seven philosophers who sought 
refuge from Christian intolerance at the court of Khosru 
Nushirwan, and who on their return were expressly ex- 
empted by treaty from the penal laws against Pagans. The 
story is given by Gibbon, c. xl. 

With this brief latter summer the history of Greek poetry 
practically ends. The epigrams of Damocharis, the pupil of 
Agathias, seem already to show the decomposition of the 
art. The imposing fabric of empire reconstructed by the 
genius of Justinian and his ministers had no solidity, and 
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was crumbling away even before the death of its founder: 
while the great plague, beginning in the fifteenth year of 
Justinian, continued for no less than fifty-two years to ravage 
every province of the empire and depopulate whole cities 
and provinces. In such a period as this the fragile and 
exotic poetry of the Byzantine Renaissance could not sustain 
itself. Polititical and theological epigrams continued to be 
written in profusion; but the collections may be searched 
through in vain for a single touch of imagination or beauty. 
Under the reign of Constantine VIL. (A.D. 911-959) comes the 
last shadowy name in the Anthology. 

COMETAS, called Chartularius or Keeper of the Records, 
is the author of six epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
besides a poem in hexameters on the Raising of Lazarus. 
From some marginal notes in the MS. it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Three of the epigrams are on a revised text of Homer which 
he edited. None are of any literary value, except for the 
one beautiful pastoral couplet, VI. Io in this selection, in 
which we seem to hear the very voice of ancient poetry 
bidding the world a lingering and reluctant farewell. 
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NOTES 


THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


En Patav. t. 

l. 2. vpvobéray MS. corr. Reiske. The fluctuation between Doric and 
Ionic forms in the poem is rather perplexing. 

Z. 7. xopóv MS. corrected into xopóàv. Reiske alters (but needlessly) 
to ropàv, agreeing with vurov, ‘clear songs’. 

4 13. The hyacinth is called ‘vocal’ in allusion to the inscribed 
petals familiar to English readers from Zyedas: the yparmrà tdxtvOos 
of Theocritus, x. 28. 

Z. 17. owns MS. corr. Gräfe. 

Z. 23. dyewov MS. corr. Heyne: ev Movoas kvkAdpavov, Boissonade. 

/ 24. The poet who ‘took his surname from the Dioscuri’ is 
Dioscorides. 

Z. 27. yAvkv pédos MS. with a correction which seems to mean paAov. 
Whether yAvkvggAov be written as one or two words, it means a quince. 

Z, 31. The meaning of this couplet is very uncertain. The text 
printed is that of the Ms. But the question 1s whether both the words 
duopnroo and sapÉevíóos are proper names, or, if only one, which. 
There is no trace of either an Amometus or a Parthenis elsewhere ; 
and while duepnroo is a quite suitable epithet for Ae«óros, mapĝevis is 
also the name of a flower, a kind of pellitory, of which the phrase Baa 
dv@ea might well be used. The word dtaxvigwy is also suspicious, as 
Meleager uses the aorist participle elsewhere throughout the poem ; 
if mapÜevís is the flower, the words Sata dtaxvif{wy must conceal the 
name of another poet. But conjecture seems futile. 

Z. 36. vékrapos eis & éAéyovs MS. corr. Hermann. 

Z. 38. pukpás MS. corr. Hemsterhuys. 

Z. 40. mopivpégv kvápgov MS., the latter word corrected into «úapov. 
Most editors read «vavov ; but see note on Z. 54 below. In either case 
mzopQvpégv should be mopQvpeov ; for the vulgate text of this very line 
seems to be the only authority for a feminine «vavos, meaning the corn- 
flower as distinct from the other senses of the word. 

Z. 44. The ‘singing gift of Hermes’ is Hermodorus. 

Z. 46. ‘The son of Sicelides’ is Asclepiades, referred to under the 
same name by his pupil Theocritus. 

Z. $4. The MS. reading is retained here. But whether the words 
xvavos and «vagos here and in Z 40 should not be transposed is rather 
uncertain. Of Polycleitus nothing is known ; and the few epigrams 


extant under the name of Phanias hardly give ground for saying that 
239 
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the one flower is more appropriate to him than the other. Kvapos is 
no doubt the x/apos Aiyiarios or rose-coloured water-lily (#elumdbtum 
speciosum). 

Z. 57. The usual sense of $épo xápw is ‘I render thanks’: but the 
antithesis here is better preserved by the alternative meaning. 


I 

I. Anth. Pal. v. 134. 

Z. I. Kexpomis Adyuvos (feminine here as in the Latin form lagena) 
the ordinary Attic vase with a narrow neck, fully described by a list of 
epithets in another epigram, z#/ra x. 6. 

Z. 2. cupBodrtxn has special aptness as applied to the Anthology to 
which each poet contributes verses. mpómocts, generally ‘a health,’ here 
means the drinking-party itself, the ‘wine’ of Oxford or Cambridge 
language. 

Z. 3. Zeno and Cleanthes were the first and second masters of the 
Stoic school. The former is probably called xvxvos in allusion to his 
great age; he is said to have died 'at 98. So the chorus of old men 
in the Hercules Furens speak of themselves as xvxvos ds yépov dodds 
(L 692) There is no mention of Zeno ever having written poetry, 
though a book mepi momriukns is mentioned in the catalogue of his 
works. Of the poetry of Cleanthes all now extant is a hymn to Zeus 
and the famous quatrain expressing the religious side of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, EztcAr. c. 53): 

"Ayov O€ p à Zev kal ov y rj Merpwpévn 
Omot Tro" Up eipi Óuareraypévos: 

os exropat y dokvos" Ñv € un ÓcAo, 
kakóg yevouevos ovdev T)rrov eVropat. 


II. Anth. Pal. v. 169. 

ZL. Y and 2 are imitated from Aesch. 4g. 909, where Clytemnestra 
calls her husband 

ynv paveioay vavriXows map’ éAmíóa, 
káAAi TOv pap etordeiv €x. xetuaros, 
óOourópo Óuràvri my yatov péos. 

l. 2. aréiavov needlessly altered in modern editions to ¢éġvpov, from 
failure to see the astronomical allusion. The evening rising of the 
Northern Crown is placed by Ovid, Fasz. iii. 459, on the 8th of March. 

l. 3. ndciov MS. with 7dcorov in the margin: hence some read cor. 

Z. 4. Cf. Soph. Trach. $39, kai vov bv’ oto pipvopev pâs vm yAaivns 
vrayxadtopa: also Theocr. Eprthal. Hel. 19, and Eur. Jr. Peltad Ge 


e e ) > E ^ 5 ^ , 
orav Ó. um’ avdpos xAaivav evycvoUs means. 


III. Anth. Pal. v. 170. 
l. 2. awémrvoa, the aorist of quick or sudden action: dmémrvo", à 


yepaié, pvdoy Eur. Iph. in Aul. 874. The abruptness of expression in 
this line is almost Oriental. 
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Z. 3. r(va= óvrwa : so in the epigram of Callimachus, 7#/ra iv. 31, the 
MS. reads ovde xehevOw yaipw ris moAAo)s bbe xai ðe dépe. Here 
Meineke would alter ríva to ráv. 


IV. Anth. Pal ix. 161. Headed d8gÀAov in Planudes. 

Z. 1. BiBdov, the "Epya xai ‘Hpépa: of Hesiod. 

Z 4. €pya mapéxew, ‘to give trouble’, with a play on the name of the 
poem. 

For the use of Hesiod as a school-book, see Plato, Rep. 363 A, and 
(for a common-sense view of the matter) an interesting passage in 
Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii. 22. 


erik Pal, xu. 177. 
Z. I. kaÉ nv éorepinv apny vytaivopey, ‘at the hour of evening when we 


say good-night'. yatpe and vyíawe, as in Latin sa/ve and vale (Suetonius, 
Galba, c. iv.) were used for our ‘ good-morning' and ‘ good-night’. 


VI. Antik. Pal. xi. 117. 
Z. 1. dre, ‘light a torch’, addressed to himself. 
Z, 3. ‘Reason and love keep little company’, M.N.D., IL 1. 


VII. Anih. Pal. v. 93. The epigram is modelled on one by Poseidip- 
pus, Antà. Pal. xii. 120. 

l. 3. evvic raa Cat here ‘to contend with’: a rare use. 

Z. 4. There was a common proverb, pnd 'Hpakàns mpós dvo. 


EXT Anik, Pal. v. 64. - 
There is a reminiscence throughout the epigram of Aesch. Prom. 992-5: 
mpós ravra purréaOo pèv aidarovooa Padé, 
Aevxorrépo Se visads kai Bpovrnpact 
xGoviots kuxaT@ wayra kat rapacgéro, 
yvapvec yap ovdevy raveé pe. 
1,2. mopbúpovra vén, ‘glooming clouds’: ós őre mopdvpn méAayos 
péya kvpare kao, Jl. xiv. 16, of the sea darkening with a foamless swell. 
l. 4. Xe(pova may agree with pe in 7. 3, but is more probably acc. pl. 
used adverbially : cf. wAeiova midpeOa, infra x. 4. 


| Agr. Pal. v. 201. 

For the general sense of the epigram cf. the passage in Philostratus, - 
p. 355, almost literally translated into English by Jonson in Drink to 
me only with thine eyes. 

Z. 4. The thought is slightly confused, and it is not certain whether 
the oivoxóos is the lady herself, which is supported by mpóoġepe in 7. 2, 
or the cup, like émas oivoxóov, infra Ep. 14. 


DEPART Pal. v. 212. 
7,1. Swet is Hermann's correction of the MS, dvve, and has been 


generally accepted, though dvve: gives a sufficiently good sense, ‘sinks 
in my ears’. 
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1,2. Ilóflos and "Ipepos, Longing and Desire, are half personified as 
brothers of Eros; the lover brings them his offering of tears. Cf. infra 
vili. 3. 

Z. 3. éxoiuoe, ‘lets me rest’, precisely as in Soph. 47. 674, dewar r 
inpa mvevpuárov ékoipige a Tévovra TOVTOV. 


Z. 4. Cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 23, and Dante, P sa 4s. 


ESI Fal v e 

Z. 3. trodeioa ye(Nea, ‘bringing up her lips’, arvevorít, ‘without draw- 
ing breath’. Cf. Rossetti, 77e House of Life, LUIL, f T leaned low and 
drank caller son 


XII. Anth. Pal. v. 177. 

This epigram is imitated from Moschus /d. 1., the “Epos Apamérgs. A 
specimen of a proclamation describing a runaway slave and offering a 
reward for his capture may be found in Lucian, Zugz/zvi, c. 26; and 
two originals found on a papyrus in Egypt, dated B.C. 145 (a little 
earlier than this epigram) are given in Letronne, Fragmens inédits 
d'anciens poètes Grecs (printed at the end of Didot's Aristophanes). 

Z. 3. Avyidaxpus (after the analogy of Aryupwvos) has been suggested 
as giving a better antithesis to età yedor. 

Z. s. Plato, Symp. 178 B: yovets "Eporos ovr’ eiciv obre Aéyovrai um 
ovdevds ore iüuorov oUre motot. Eros is one of the uncreated originals 
of things in Hesiod, 77eg. 120. In the birds’ cosmogony (Aristoph. 
Av. 696) he springs from a wind-egg laid by Night in the times when 
yn ovÓ' anp ovÓ obpavós Tv. 

Z. 9. ketvos, ‘there he is’, like ® otros, ‘you here’. 


XIII Anth. Pal. xii. 134. 
The whole epigram is well illustrated by that of Asclepiades, 
Anth. Pal. xi. 135 : 


Olivos époTos &Aeyxos' épdv apvovpevoy riv 
jvvcav at moÀXat Nikayópgv mporróoets 

Kai yap édaxpucev kal evvotace Kai rt karndés 
eBXere, xà o QvyxÜeis ovk égeve a TéDavos. 


| 7. 5: With ÖrTNTAL cf. the ómróv pé of Meleager, infra Ep. 74. 
pvopós is an Ionicism for pvôpós ; oùk amò pvopoŭ=oùx dpvOuas, ‘not at 
random’. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. v. 266. 

It was a theory that the aversion from water in persons suffering 
trom hydrophobia was caused by their seeing the image of the dog in 
the cup. Plato, Sym. 217 E, mentions a similar curious superstition 
regarding the bite of the serpent. 

Z. 6. émas oivoxóov (cf. supra Ep. 9) must mean the cup into which 
the wine is poured. Some editors read oivoyóov or oivoxóov to keep the 
usual sense of the word, ‘ cup-bearer’. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. v. 301, Z. 1-4. Four very feeble lines follow in 
the Mss. 

Z. 1. xeto€é pe Gore MS. Pal. corr. Hermann. Plan. reads xetee rdyet pe. 

Z. 3. The allusion is to poddypoos or pododaxtvdos Hos. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 147. 

l. 5. pupoBdorpuxos, * balsam-curled’, is one of the curious new com- 
pounds of which Meleager is so fond : cf. pupodeyyns, Anth. Pal. xu. 83. 
Other instances of compounds coined by him are ovpecido:ros, époro- 
mÀávos, epnuodados, Saxpuxapns (infra Epp. 18, 64, 65, 68): bolder and 
more successful than any of these is yAucumdpevos, Anth. Pal. ix. 16. 

Z. 6. Flowers were scattered over people's heads as a mark of honour : 
cf. Lucr. ii. 627, zinguntgue rosarum floribus umbrantes; Plut. Pomp. 
C. 57, moÀÀol be kai orehayvnpopovytes td AaymráOov éOéyovro Kal mepié- 
metrov avOoBodovpevoy : and Dante, Purg. xxx. 28: 

dentro una nuvola di fiori 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadea in git dentro e di fuori. 


XVII. Auth. Pal, xii. 147. 

The lover finding Heliodora gone is seized with a sudden alarm that 
she has been forcibly carried off, and calls for torches to go in pursuit, 
when he hears her footfall returning : 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 

‘O mercy !’ to myself I cried, 
‘If Lucy should be dead !’ 


Z 1. The construction is a sort of compromise in syntax between 
Tis ovTws a@yptos av em Gore TOUTO aiypágcav ; and Tis dypios Téocoy üv 
aiypdoa; aiypatey with cognate acc., ‘to do a deed of arms’ as in 
Soph. Trach. 354, " Epes ĝé wv povos Gedy OEA Eerev aiypaoar ráóe. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. v. 144. 

Z. 3. ptdépaoros, ‘dear to lovers’, a common epithet of the rose, is 
here transferred by anticipation to ‘the rose of womanhood’. 

Z. 5. Strictly it is the flowers themselves that would be said to laugh, 
or the meadows to laugh with flowers; for this extension of the 
ordinary metaphor and personification of the meadows cf. Virg. Georg. 
i. 103, psa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. v. 143, without an author's name: ascribed, no 
doubt rightly, to Meleager in Plan. 


DOXA ih. Pal. xi. 114. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. v. 241. Under the name of Agathias in Planudes. 

Z. 3. Suidas s.v. 9aemA?s quotes this couplet and explains óaemArra as 
émi kak mpoameAá(ovcav. The origin of the word (an epithet of 'Epwvs 
in the Odyssey) is obscure. 
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XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 223. Compare with this epigram the beautiful 
Provencal alba (given in Raynouard, Choix des Poésies originales des 
Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 236) beginning En un vergier sotz fuelha 
d'albespi, with the refrain, Oy dieus, oy dieus, de l'alóa tan tost ve / 

Z. r. The planet Venus was ordinarily called eedopos by Greek 
astronomers, though it also had the name ó ris "Adpodirns (sc. =Xavnrns). 
It is not certain whether the allusion here 1s merely to the mythological 
connection of Venus and Mars, or to a conjunction of the two planets. 

Z3. $aéÜev, the god of the sun (as in Homer), whose son the 
Phaethon of later legend was by the Oceanid Clymene wife of Merops. 
There is a good deal of confusion about this myth, another version 
making Phaethon the son of Clymenus and Merope; but the story, 
only mentioned here, of the dawn-star delaying its upward course 
through the eastern sky, seems to relate to the former version. 

Z. 5. mepi has the force of going round or up and down in a place, 
rather than going round it: cf. xpovi£ew wept Atyvm rov, Hdt. iii. 61. 

Z. 6. For the Cimmeriaus, ‘on whom the sun looks not in his rising’, 


see OZ. xi. 14-19. 

A XII, Anth. Pat. x. 3. 

l. 1. "Op8pos is the grey dawn which is succeeded by the rose-footed 
‘Hos or "Hptyévera. ‘And indeed the dawn was already beginning. 
The hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clear; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. 
. . . The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so horrid a clangour 
in the darkness not half-an-hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day’. R. L. Stevenson, The Sire de Malétrott’s Door. 

Z. 4. vuxiots niBéwy ddpors in rather a different sense, zz/ravi.1. Here 
it seems to mean the talk of young men in the lesche or gymnasium. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 172. 
42. Cf Meleager in Anth. Pal. xW. 63, kal mérpov rhxw xpori 


xAcatvopevoy, 

Z. 5. em’ “Adkpnynv Ads, ‘for Alcmena the bride of Zeus’; by an 
extension of its common meaning ‘for the purpose of’, ézí here comes 
to mean ‘to serve the purpose of’, ‘for the sake of’. “Adkphvn Aus 
like ZuikvGtovos Medtotiyn, Aristoph. Eccl. 46, or Hectoris Andromache, 
Virg. Aen. il. 319. 

l. 6. Aes avríos, ‘thou didst go contrary’, Ze. backward. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 173. 
Z. 1. Dawn is represented as the charioteer of the wheeling firmament. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 279. 
l. 1. Cf. Petronius, Sa/. c. 22, lucernae quoque humore defectae tenue 


et extremum lumen spargebant. 
Z, 5. €omepos adj. for the usual éemépios : so again infra Ep. 35. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 150. The first couplet is also quoted by 
Suidas s.v. Gecpoddpos. 

Z. 1. 9 ?miógros, ‘she who is in all men's mouths’, like the multi 
Lydia nominis of Horace: the full phrase 7 ^m(geros àvÜpó moi is used 
Anth. Pal. vii. 345. 

Z, 2. Oca p odópos, Demeter ; ‘ Zegzfera Ceres’, Virg. Aen. iv. 58. 

Z. 3. It is not certain what hour of night this implies; the night 
seems in different circumstances to have been divided into three, four, 
or five watches. 


XXVIII. Azih. Pal. v. 164. 

Z. 1. Hecker reads ovx àAagv, which may be right. 

Z. 2. The termination -ns as a feminine form is extremely rare; there 
is perhaps an instance in 4477/7. Pal. xii. 81, where Wuyardtny $Aóya is 
the most probable reading. Others prefer to coin a form $ie£amáris, 
or to read id’ é£ amarns, ° deceitfully dear’, which hardly makes sense. 

Z. 4. more is Jacobs’ conjecture for the MS. mapd, which he afterwards 
proposed to retain, changing én’ to ér. But the former makes a 


smoother verse. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 237. Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 9 (Bergk). 

Z. 5. oupara & ov Aáovra MS. corr. Tucker. Other conjectural emenda- 
tions are où púovra,‘ unclosing’, and deváovra, ‘ever-welling’. Jacobs 
proposed upara d€ oraddovra, ‘my dripping eyes’. The couplet is 
omitted in Plan., its corruption having probably been considered 
desperate. 

Z. 9. Cf. Ovid, Her. xv. 154: moestissima mater Concinit Ismarzum 
Daulias ales Jtyn, Ales liyn, Sappho desertos cantat amores Hactenus y 
ut media cetera nocte silent. 

Z. 10. The hoopoe, according to Aelian, Mist. Ax. iii. 26, builds ev rois 
epnpots kal Tots mayots Tois vndois: cf. the opening scene of the Birds 
of Aristophanes. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. v. 9. Plan. has Z. I and 2 under the name of 
Rufinus, and the rest of the epigram later without any author’s name. 

The skill with which the ordinary formulae at the beginning and end 
of a letter, yatpew and €ppwao, are woven into the structure of the little 
poem deserves notice, the more so that it cannot be rendered in a 
translation. 

Z. 5. ij émiopxnowy MS., corr. Hecker. Coressus (see Xen. Hell. 1. ii. 7, 
Pausan. Z/Zzaca A. xxiv. 8) was the quarter of Ephesus which lay on 
the hill overlooking the harbour and plain. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. v.24. Jacobs points out with truth that the style 
of this epigram is exactly that of Meleager, and suspects that it is 
wrongly attributed to Philodemus. Certainly no other of the thirty-four 
epigrams extant under the name of Philodemus is like this, and most 
of them have a marked style of their own. But it may be an imitation 
of the older poet by the younger, and it is hardly safe, in face of the 
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fact that Planudes agrees with Cephalas in the ascription, to alter the 
title. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v. 182. To this epigram some editors prefix a 
couplet which occurs as a separate epigram, Anth. Pal. v. 187, also 
under Meleager's name : 


= M 3 ^ 
Eimé Avxatyids, Aopkás' (Ó os emitera duXoUca 
, 
HAws’ ov KpUTTEL TAGTTOV épora xpóvos. 


Z. 5. paddov Ô ers Anp® MS., corr. Headlam. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 226. 

Z. 4. vy$áNa peiypara were peace-offerings of water, milk, and 
honey, without wine. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 107. 

Z. 5. kal kethi, sc. TnÀe, 7. 3. 


XXXIV. Anth. Fal v. 280. 
Z. 1. móĝov is the reading of Plan., móvov MS. Pal. 


Z. 4. A scholiast on Theocr. xiv. 48 quotes an oracle given to the 
Megarians : 


€ e a) SSE e^ SEEN # NM P4 
úueis 0, à Meyapets, ovde Tpiror ovde réraprot 
ov6€ ÓvoOéckarot, oŬT ev Aóyo ovT Ev apiOuo. 


The phrase had become proverbial: cf. Callimachus in Azih. Pal. v. 6, 
ris 0€ raAatvgs vipdns, as Meyapéov, ov Aóyos ovr’ apiOuds. 
l. 8. Hor. Od. UL x. 9, ingratam Veneri pone superbiam. 


POX Viale, Pat, ve 250. 
Z. 2. €omepos for éomépios as in Ep. 26 supra. 
Z. 4. Catull. Ixxii. 7, amantem iniuria talis cogit amare magts. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 247. After Z 4 in MS. Pal. follow two more 
lines : 


Kevrpopaves Ò’ d'ykwrrpov eu oarópa, Kai ue Óakóvra 
evOus Ever podéou xe(Aeos ékxpeuéa 
which seem to be a fragment of another epigram, and are wanting in 
Plan. 
Z. 1. There is a play on the name Mapyevis, ‘ the constant’. 
Z. 3. kai hevyer didéovra kal où diiAéovra Sidxer of Galatea and the 
Cyclops, Theocr. vi. 17. But the amplification in the next line is 


Macedonius’ own. ‘ Pursuing that that flies and flying what pursues’, 
Merry Wives, M. ii. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 23. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, but 


that is hardly possible. The repetitions are a piece of literary affecta- 
tion peculiar to Callimachus : cf. Anth. Pal. v. 6, xii. 71. 


Z. 4. Komifers is the same as xotmac@a moets in Z. I. 
l. 6. avrika not ‘immediately’, ‘but ‘ presently’, ‘by and by’. 
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XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 16. 

Z. 1. Hecker alters Óépkg to Oépkev. mepiMipmeti, MS. Others read 
T epiAagum ets. 

4 4. For the idiom cf. Theocr. ii. 156, viv 8€ re Swdexartatos ad’ & ré 
viv ovd€ mok’ eiBov. 


posu RAA. Pat. v. 123. 

With this epigram may be compared Spensers £pithalamium, ll 
372-382, which shows the contrast between the richness of the best 
Renaissance work and the direct simplicity of expression which Greek 
poetry preserves even in its decline. 

Z. I. Zednvn aive is from Theocr. ii. 11. 

4 2. BahAopévn MS. corr. Knaack. edtrpyrot Ovpiües, latticed windows, 
the Latin fenestrae clatratae ox reticulatae (Varro, R. R. III. 7, Serv. on 
uu 152). 

Z. 5. nuéas, as often, means pé ; but it is singularly awkward here in 
antithesis to rnrëe. 


XL. Anth. Pal. v. 94. In Plan. this and the next epigram, together 
with a third couplet (Ant. Pal. v. 83),are set down as a single epigram 
under the name of Dionysius Sophista. All three are quoted by a 
scholiast on Dion Chrysostom, Oraz. 11. de Regno. 

l. 2. aprapévņ, ‘fastening’, a rare aorist of dpapioxw. It occurs in 
Hesiod, Sczz. Her. 320, of Hephaestus forging the shield of Heracles, 
apodpevos wakduyow. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. appendix (xv.) 35. See the note on the last epigram. 

ap'yevváos (a variant of the Homeric ápyevvós) and yporm (for ypés) are 
both dma€ cipnpéva. 

oppa paddov go together, ‘guo magis’, and xporujs is governed by 
kopéons as in Soph. PAZ. 1156, xopéoa orópa capkós. 


IDD A fal. v. 174. 

Z. 2. Sleep was represented as winged in Greek art; as in the cele- 
brated bronze head of the school of Praxiteles with the wings of a 
night-hawk, found in the bed of a river in Umbria and now in the 
British Museum. 

Z. 3. The reference is to the Zad, xiv. 230 foll. 


EONA. Pat. v. 226. 

Z. 4. Machaon en’ ap’ Fria $áppaka cios máogev on the wound of 
Menelaus, 77. iv. 218. 

7. s. Cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Amd. Pal. v. 291, TgAecov ó rpócas xai 
dkéccaro. The story of Telephus’ wound being cured by rust scraped 


from the spear of Achilles is in Hyginus, Fab, 101. 


DOE n7 uat. v. QI. 
Similiter ineptit Philostratus, says Jacobs, quoting Epist. xxx. mé- 
Toppa cov crébavov pddorv, où oè tpv, GAN avrois rt xaptCopevos rois 
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fó8o:, the passage literally translated by Jonson in the second stanza 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


XLV. Anth. Pal, xu. 47. 

Cf. with this Ep. 66 infra, and Apoll. Rhod. iii. 114, foll, where there is 
an elaborate description of Eros and Ganymede playing at aorpayahou. 

Z. 2. There is a play on the phrase mveüpa kv(jevew which was used of 
running a deadly risk, ‘set one's life in jeopardy’. Cf. Antipater of 
Sidon in Anzh. Pal. vii. 427, last couplet. 


OL VIE eae TOO. 

Z. 1. dxoiunroe MS. generally altered into akotugrov : but the construc- 
tion is like the Virgilian Zaere inexpletus lacrimans, Aen. vi. 559. 

Z. 2. Cf. Cic. Or. iii. 164, where éempestas comtssationis is instanced 
as a good metaphor. 

Z. 4. The rudderless ship drifts back upon Scylla. There is a 
reminiscence of the scene in the Odyssey, xii. 420 foll. Perhaps there is 
also a play on the name Tpvóépa ; cf. Anth. Pal. v. 154. 


XLVII. Auth. Pal. xn. 80. 

1, 1. 8voddxpvuros active, ‘weeping sore’: in Ódkpva ÓOvoOaxkpvra, infra 
xl. 47, it has its normal passive sense. 

meravÓév Tpavua is a medical phrase, used of a wound after the hard 
swelling has gone down and it has begun to suppurate ; the metaphor 
is continued in dva éyera:, ‘sets up inflammation again’, Ovid, Z. A. 
623, volnus zn antiquom rediit male firma cicatrix. 

/. 6. Branding (erí(ev) was the usual punishment inflicted on run- 
away slaves. 


XLVIII. ZZ. Pal. v. 214. 

Z. 2. maAXopévav is used in the double sense of the ball being tossed 
and the heart beating. 

Z. 4. amáAawrrpov, ‘ against the rules of the game’, which consisted in 
keeping the ball up and not letting it fall to the ground. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. v. 198. 

Z. I. Anpovs, Brunck for Tigoós, MS. As Timo and Timarion are the 
same name, the latter being merely the pet form or diminutive of the 
former, one must be altered, either Tiuoðs into Anpoðs or Tyapiov into 
Anpapiov. Both names occur in other epigrams of Meleager. 

Z. 5. mikpovs is Boissonade’s conjectural restoration of a word which 
has been lost in the MS. owing to the copyist having inadvertently 
written mrepóevras twice over. Others fill up the line with ypveén, 
y^aQvpr, or other words. 


L. Anth. Pal. v. 98, with title dógXov, of è 'Apyíov. In Plan. it is 
run on to another epigram by Capito (Anth. Pal. v. 67). 
4,2. Eur. H. F. 1245, yéuo kakàv 85, kookér! éo 8 darn re65. 
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Iu al. v 67. 

Probably on a gem which represented a butterfly, the usual emblem 
of the soul in later classical art, fluttering round a lamp. Müller, Arch. 
der Kunst § 391, gives an account of the principal gems and reliefs 
which represent the subject. According to him the Psyche-butterfly 
does not occur till the Roman period, and is connected with the 
mystical doctrines of the so-called Orphic school with regard to the 
immortality of the soul. But this epigram shows that the origin of 
the symbolism must be placed earlier. l 

Z. Y. mupt vnxopévnv MS., corr. Hecker. 


LII. Anth. Pal. v. 178. 

Z. 3. dxpa óvv£w is equivalent to dxpavuyos, ‘ with the tips of his nails’. 

l. S. mpòs & čte Aowróv is a redundant colloquial phrase like zec non 
etiam. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. v. 110. 
Compare Sir H. Wotton’s lines to the Princess Elizabeth : 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


Fil dwiA. Pal. v. 137. 

l. 3. ypddera:, is entered in the register as my mpoaráris : cf. the speech 
of Rhetoric in Lucian, Bis. Acc. c. 29, ómóre póvņv pè Oavydovar xal 
emcypádovrac dmavres mpootatw éavrüv. 

Z. 4. axpnt@ ovyxepdoas, z.e. he will mix his wine with her name as 
other drinkers do with water. 


Equi Pal. v. 136. 

Z. 1. This line is imitated and expanded from that of Callimachus, 
infra Vili. 4. 

Z. 2. civ dxpnre MS., ov & dxprjyro most Edd. Cf. Pindar, Vem. iii. 134, 
pepcypévov pét AevKw ody yaÀ)axru. 

Z. 3. He desires yesterday’s garland for memory, soiled though it be 
with myrrh and dropping its rose-petals like tears (cf. supra, Ep. 13). 
There is no allusion here to the vulgar practice condemned by Plutarch 
(Quaest. Conv. vii. 8) of steeping flowers in artificial scents. The old 
garland is dabbled with ointment from the hair on which it was worn. 


LVI. Anmth. Pal. v. 156. 

There is a reminiscence in the epigram of Aesch. Ag. 740, where 
Helen is called @pdvnpa vgvépov yaddvas . . - padOaxov oppatwr Bédos. 
Cf. also Lucr. v. 1004-5. 

Z. 1. xapomós, ‘sparkling’; an epithet of the sea under a light wind in 
another epigram by the same author, zz/za vii. 11. 


LVII. Anth. Pal. v. 95. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus. 
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LVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 138. Ona girl who sang the IAtov zépots. 
1.1. trmov, the Trojan horse, my woe in the singing as it was the 


Trojans’ in the story. | 
7.2. As the city kindled, I kindled along with it, not restrained by 


the fear that, like the Greeks, I might lose my labour for ten years. 

Z. 3. héyyos, the light of the burning city. But there is also probably 
a reminiscence of Aesch. Ag. 504, where the àƏékarov éyyos érovs is 
simply a periphrasis for the tenth year. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. v. 139. 

Z. 1. pédArers péos mykriðt and xpékeis peAos express the same idea, 
which is probably that of simple harp-playing and does not necessarily 
imply singing, though the harp was generally used as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 

The mnxris was a larger instrument than the x:@apa, and seems to 
have resembled more nearly the payadis or Lydian harp of twenty 
strings ; the cithara, which had seven in the best period, never increased 
the number beyond eleven. 

Z. 2. Nuytav MS., corr. Schneider. Boissonade would read vai Hay. 


LX. Anih. Pat v. I63. 

Z. 3. kai Svoowwrovy MS., Kal Ovovzowrov Edd. which makes the 
sentence very awkward and barely grammatical, ‘that she has a sting 
of love both sweet and intolerable, ever bitter to the heart’. I have 
therefore written xai rò dvaoorey, ‘that even the intolerable sting of 
love, ever bitter to the heart, has sweetness too’. 


CXL Anih. Fal v. 152. 

l. 7. He promises the gnat for reward the lion-skin and club of 
Hercules ; cf. infra x. 22, and Aesop Fad. 149, where the gnat conquers 
the lion. 


LXII. Anth, Pal. v. 215. Attributed in Plan. to Poseidippus It 
occurs again with one verbal change, Anth. Pal. xii. 19.* 
¿. 6. Cf. Theocr. xxiii. 46, ypawov kai róde ypdupa, Td cots ro(xowt xapá£o, 


^ 37 
ToUTov Epas ékTetvev. 


Jo lil dui Fal y. 130. 
l. 3. From Theocr. xiv. 37, GAAos Tot yAvKiwy UmoxóNrruos, 
1.6. Hdt. i. 8, óra rvyxávec dvOpa@root éóvra dzurórepa bp bahpar. 


CXIV Azih. Pal vii 195. 

Field-crickets and tree-crickets (axpides and rézrvyes) were much kept 
in cages (dxpido@nxa) as pets; for other references to the custom see 
infra i. 59, vi. 20, xi. 14 ; and for the piunua Avpas of their shrill note, 
the story of Eunomus, Anth. Pal. vi. 54 and ix. 584. 

l. 7. ynrewov or ynOvov (see Schneider on Theophrast. Hist. Plant. vii. 4) 
can hardly mean ‘leek’ here : the form of the word suggests ‘ groundsel’ 
as an equivalent. 

49. The cages for crickets were floored with a turf, which he 
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promises to water every morning. cTóuara are the holes in the rose of 
the watering-can (also called paoroi) which divide the stream of water 
into spray. 


LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 196. 

Z. I. Cf. Antipater of Thessalonica in 4744. Pal. ix. 92, dpkei rérrvyas 
pe6v0ai Opócos. 

Z. 3. axpa ep. merddois is equivalent to èp. dxpors meráAois, as in 
Ep. 52 supra. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal. xii. 46. 

Z. 3. fv te ráÉo, ‘when I die". The phrase is a double evasion of the 
straightforward statement, like the Latin szguzd mihi humanitus 
accidertt. It occurs again Ep. 70 infra. 


LXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 8$. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 
Z. 5. Cf. Soph. Frag. Incert. 694, dpxovs éyà yvvaikós eis twp ypádo. 


LXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 166. 

Z. 2. The epithet exoXióv perhaps rather means jealous or malign. 
Some editors alter it to exoriàv, ‘gloomy’. daxpuvyap7 is however a 
somewhat uncertain emendation of the Ms. dax.yap7y, so that we cannot 
be sure of the meaning of the whole phrase. 


LXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 148. 
Z. 3. ‘He will weep you an ’t were a man born in April, Troil. and 
Bess I. IL 


ESX TAnik. Pal, xii. 74. 

Z. 1. ti yap mÀéov ; ‘for what good is it?’ seems to have been adopted 
by all the editors. But the MS. reading, rò yàp mÀéoy ey mvpi, may be 
right; ‘the greater part of me is already in ashes’; cf. zz;/7a vill. 13. 

Z. 4. kdAmis, a jug, is here half-jestingly used for the burial urn. 


| > (I uA. Pal. v. 176. 

Z. 6. e vypov rérokas is a compressed form of expression which may 
be compared with xa@nue@ Gxpwv ék máyov, Soph. Anz. 411 ; to complete 
the sense yeyovvia must be understood with the former as exozovpevoi 
with the latter phrase. For the sense cf. Antipater in 477th. Pal. ix. 420 
(of Eros), éaBéa6 dé ovdé ror’ ev voAAg Tikrópevos meAXayei. 


INC I| dA. Pal. xn. 48. 
LXXIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, ZZ, 1-6. This and the following epigram 


are written as one in the Ms. I have separated them, following 
Huschke as quoted by Dübner. 


LXXIV. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, ZZ. 7-14 ; see note to the last epigram. 


K OV AIR Pal. v. 155. 

Compare The Gardeners Daughter, ll. 25, foll. 

Z. 2. aùròs érdacev MS. Pal, érAacev avrós Plan. Greek artists from 
the time of Alexander onwards generally signed their work in the 
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imperfect (’AmeAAns émoiet) ; and it does not seem obvious why émAacey 
avrós should have become corrupted. But ézXacev is unquestionably 
used by Meleager in a similar context in two other epigrams, Anth. 
Eo Xil. 56, 57. 

LXXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 248. 

With the whole epigram cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet CXVI. 

l. 3. By a dexterous confusion of tenses, yesterday is spoken of as 
still present (dpéckev) and to-day being thus future (dpéce), the 
‘dreadful morrow’ seems put off into a still greater distance. 


II 


Ia nb Pal ax 32: 

Z. 3. The Scheria of the Odyssey was, from the earliest times, identified 
with Corcyra. Xen. Ye//. vi. 2, describes the extraordinary fertility of 
the iepdy mwéSov of Corcyra. A temple of Zeus Casius there is mentioned 
by Suetonius, Wer. c. 22. 

l s. Hor. Od. II. vi. 7, Sil modus lasso MATIS et viarum. 


II Ani. Pal. x: 24: 

4.4. The editors print ’Aocmaci@ as a proper name, which does not 
seem necessary. It is like the Homeric domactoy 9' dpa róvye Geol 
Kaxétntos €Avaay, Od. v. 397. 


Mi A72. Pat x" I7 

The voyage spoken of is probably from Byzantium to Aulis, where he 
would disembark and proceed to Delphi by land. It can hardly have 
been to Delos, as the town and temple there were destroyed long before 
(see Znfra ix. 21), and Húĝeov in } 4, though it might be used of any 
shrine of Apollo, properly means the Delphic temple. 

l. 1. 'ApxéNeos appears to be used in the sense of the more ordinary 
apxnyetns. Apollo was the ‘founder’ of Byzantium, according to the 
famous story preserved by Strabo, vii. p. 320, and Tacitus, Az. xii. 63. 
The editors, following the later text of Jacobs, alter to 'ApyéAeo, making 
the prayer one for the voyage of an otherwise unknown Archelaus. 

Z. 3. éri Tpirwva means emi Gadaccay, the open sea outside the straits. 
It is not clear whether the headland-god of this line is the same as, or 
different from, the harbour-god of the first couplet. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 90. 

/, 2. Aegae in Euboea was peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Poseidon as early as Homer: 7/. xiii. 20, tkero réxpop Alyás* évOa ðé oi 
k«ÀAvrà Óopara BevOeot Aigvgs. The auQukpeprs oxdmedos here is the sea- 
cavern of Aegae, umida regna speluncisque lacus clausi, where he kept 
his sea-horses. Dilthey very ingeniously reads apdiBpépers o kómeAov, 
which makes an easier syntax ; the allusion would then be to the rock 
of Caphareus, called £vAoQáyos from the number of ships wrecked on it. 

Z. 3. " Apeos mós, z.e. Rome. 

Z. 4. Syria 1s not the country, but the island in the Cyclades more 
commonly called Syros, the vgeos Zvpiy of Homer, Od. xv. 403. 
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V. Anih. Pal. vi. 70. 
VI. Anth. Pail. vi. 349. 
VII. Auth. Pal. vi. 30. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 223, under title 'Avrorárpov. Jacobs prints it 
among the epigrams of Antipater of Sidon, and it must be by him, if 
the group of epigrams among which it occurs, Anth. Pal. vi. 210-226, 
are correctly identified by Stadtmüller as a continuous fragment of 
Meleagers Anthology; but the style seems more like Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

The Scolopendra (enrolled by Spenser among the 'dreadful pour- 
traicts of deformitee? that live in the sea, Z. Q. IJ. xii. 23), seems to have 
been a half-fabulous monster, like the sea-serpent, compounded out of 
what was known or believed of various huge sea-creatures. It is called 
pupiórovs in an epigram by Theodorides (Aath. Pal. vi. 222). Aelian 
says that the part of its body which appears above the water is about 
the size of a trireme, and that it ‘swims with many feet’. The scolo- 
pendra of Pliny (JV. ZZ. ix. 43) is a very harmless creature. The object 
dedicated here must be one of the tentacles of a huge cuttle-fish. They 
are not now found in the Mediterranean of so gigantic a size, but in the 
Indian Ocean still exist with tentacles of forty feet in length, while the 
ten-tentacled squid or calamary of the Banks of Newfoundland some- 
times even exceeds that size. Each tentacle is furnished with a 
hundred and twenty suckers, so that the epithet pvpiómovs is hardly 


exaggerated. 
Z. 1. apdixdracroy, ‘broken off at both ends’. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vi. 105, 
Z. 1. upgevir Jacobs for MS. Jupevrrw ; cf. Callim. Hymn fo Artemis, 


1. 39, éco kai Jupuéveaatv émiakomos. 
1.3. Cf. the Homeric (wpérepov Óë képare and the discussion on the 


meaning of the phrase in Arist. Poe. 1461 a 15. 
1. 6. mávra Aiva, sc. fishing-nets as well as hunting-nets ; cf. Ep. 39 


infra. 


X. Anth, Pal. vi. 33. 
Z. 2. mapa, ‘by the grace of’: it was owing to the god's help that the 


fishermen had any offerings to give him. 

Z. 3. The meaning of Atvov Bveaopaoct is rather difficult to determine. 
If B¥cowpa (a word which does not appear to occur elsewhere) is formed 
from Bvaaós, ‘depth’, a collateral form of 8v66ós, Aivov would be the net 
(as in Ep. 38 zz/ra) and Bvooepara the pockets of the net ; if from 
Búccos, ‘flay’, the whole phrase will merely mean ‘nets woven of flax’. 
Liddell and Scott say that Bvcccpa = Búc pa, ‘a stopper’, which must be 
a mistake, as it does not satisfy either the sense or the etymology. 

Z. s. The épeíxg is described by Pliny, W. Æ. xxiv. 39, as a bush not 
unlike the tamarisk. It is probably the Mediterranean heath, which 

Z 
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grows to a height of five or six feet, and might have stems thick 
enough to be made into a rough stool. aùroúpyņrov means a rudely 
wrought rather than a natural seat ; it is in distinction to an object on 
which ornament has been added ; cf. the avrdévAov črmopa of Philoctetes, 
Soph. 77722. 35. 

Z. 6. Glass did not come into common use for drinking-vessels before 
the Christian era, and even then earthenware was the ordinary 
substance, or among wealthy people, silver. Trimalchio in speaking 
about his cups of Corinthian metal (Petr. .SaZ, c. 50) says, Zgzoscetis 
mihi quod dixero, ego malo mihi vitrea, certe non olunt: quod st non 
frangerentur, mallem mihi quam aurum y nunc autem vilia sunt, and 
then goes on to tell the story of the invention of malleable glass by an 
artist in the reign of Tiberius. The manufacture of glass, of which 
Alexandria was the chief centre, was carried to as great perfection 
under the Empire as it ever has attained since. The calices allassontes 
of iridescent glass were specially prized ; Vopisc. Saturn. c. 8. 


XL dor vi. 25 
A dedication by sailors in the famous temple of Apollo on the head- 
land of Leucas, called formidatus nautis by Virgil, Aen. iii. 275. Cf. 


the epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica (Azzth. Pal. ix. 553) on the 
foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus. 


Z. 6. dwn, the oil-flask from which the lamp was filled; called 


Bioetdys, ‘parsimonious’, because the oil was dropped from it into the 
lamp a little at a time. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 199. 

As a rule the Greeks wore hats only on journeys, not in the city or 
near home. 

Z. 1. Mns kópans simply ‘his head’, the old epic use. 

Z. 4. xápis, concrete, ‘thank-offering’. — ' 

XIII. Anth. Pal, vi. 149. 

It is not known what victory is referred to. The cock was a common 
symbol of courage. Pausanias, E/Zaca B. xxvi. 3, mentions a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athene by Pheidias at Elis with a cock for helmet- 
crest, ór; mpoxeipórara €xyovow és uáxas ol dÀeKkTpvóves. 

XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 240. 

A prayer to Artemis Soteira for the recovery of his patron. Most 
commentators understand Bagıàeús as meaning the Emperor—the title 
was current in the eastern provinces of the empire from Tiberius 
downwards—but, like vex, it was commonly used of any magnate. 


Here it may very likely refer to the éo60Aóc Káj4ANos to whom Philippus 
dedicated his Anthology (supra, p. 17). 


4 4. For the Hyperborean worship of Artemis see Hdt, iv. 32-35. 
XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 337. 
It is this Nicias, the physician of Miletus, to whom Theocritus dedi- 
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cates /dy/ xi., iarpóv éóvra kai rais évvéa by meQuAquévov €Éoxa Moicats ; 
and 7dy/ xxviii. went with the present of an ivory distaff to his wife 
Theugenis. 


Vind Ah, Pal, ax. 327. 


XVII. Kaibel, Æpigr. Graec. 802. From an inscribed tablet of the 
second century A.D. found at Rome. 

With an offering to Pan Paean, the Healer. Besides Apollo Paean, 
other gods, Asclepius, Dionysus, etc., were worshipped under this 
title. 

For such appearances of the gods, not in dreams but in a form visible 
to the waking eye, cf. Virg. Aen. iii. 173, and Hegesippus in Anth. Pal, 
vi. 266, where Artemis appears to a girl at her loom, ós avya mupos. 

Z. I. Unless rade is a mistake of the stonecutter for rode, it means 
‘these offerings’, and dépor is in apposition, ‘as a gift’. 

Z. 4. There is a play on the words 'Yyeivos and oyujs. 


Pay |[[P 775. Pal. vi. 3. 

7,2. Mount Pholoe in Arcadia was the scene of Heracles’ fight with 
the Centaurs. 

Z. 4. avrósámorayóv go together in the construction. Cf. the xopuva 
dyptedaiw of Lycidas, Theocr. vii. 18. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 336. 


EOS Avi. Pal. vi. 119. 


ESO do^. Pal. xi. 131. 

1.1. Est Paphos Idaliumque tibi, sunt alia Cythera, says Juno to Venus, 
Aen. x. 86. The temple of Aphrodite in the Reeds at Miletus was the 
principal sanctuary of that city. For the worship of Astarte-Aphrodite 
at Heliopolis in Hollow Syria see Lucian’s treatise de Dea Syria. 

Z. 4. oiketov, ‘familiar’ or ‘kind’: ‘so frequent on the hinge’ like 
those of Lydia in Hor. Od. I. xxv. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vi. I. Ascribed there to Plato, but it is obviously 
of a much later date. 

The question of the authenticity of the epigrams attributed to Plato 
is fully discussed by Bergk Zyr. Gr. ii pp. 295-299. Thirty-seven 
epigrams in the Anthology appear there under the name of Plato or are 
elsewhere assigned to him. Another (Zzfra iv. 14) is not in the 
Anthology. Of these thirty-seven, one is attributed to Plato the 
comedian, a contemporary of Aristophanes, and three, which are very 
poor, to an otherwise unknown Plato Junior (6 Neorepos). The rest 
were probably believed to have been written by the great Plato, and 
the Garland of Meleager, Z. 47, speaks of them as such. Of the fourteen 
included in this collection, seven (iii. II, I2 ; iv. 143 vi. 8; viii. 5, 7 ; 
xi. 53) are possibly genuine ; the other seven are certainly of later date. 

There were two celebrated courtesans of the name of Lais. The first 
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was a Corinthian, and flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
The second, daughter of the Sicilian Timandra, lived nearly a century 
later, and was the contemporary and rival of Phryne the Athenian. 
There is a vast amount of gossip about both in Athenaeus, Book xiii. 

There are three epigrams on the same subject by Julianus Aegyptius, 
Anth, Pal. vi. 18-20. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 205. 
For the magical uses of the wryneck the locus classicus is the Pappa- 


xeutpia: of Theocritus. The bird was fastened outspread on a wheel, 
which was turned to a refrain of incantations. éAxewv tvyya eni tin was 
the technical phrase for using this charm upon a lover. The object 
dedicated here is an amethyst engraved with a wryneck and set in 
gold. 

Z. 1. Theocr. Zc. (Z 40), xos wet 00e póuBos ó ydÀkeoç e£ ’Adpodiras, 
ds thvos Sivoiro 10’ dperépnot Oupnow. The refrain of the sorceress is 
(UyÉ Edxe rù THvov epóv mori OGpa Tov avdpa. 

Z. 2. Theocr. (Z 136), oiv òè kakats pavias kai map0évov k Paddpoto, kal 
vipa écóBno? ert ðépvia Üepuà Mroisav dvépos. 

Z. 5. Theocr. (4 2), eréyov ràv xeMéBav owikew olds üoro. Purple 
had magical virtues. 

4.6. This is the Thessalian Larissa, Thessaly being famous for its 
witches : cf. Zz/ra x. 37, and the Asinus of Lucian. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 281. 

7.1. Mount Dindymus in Lydia, at the sources of the Hermus, is the 
highest point of a volcanic region extending southward to the head- 
waters of the Maeander. The Lydian part of this district was called 
Karakekaupévr, and a similar name is implied in the epithet here attached 
to Upper Phrygia round the celebrated hot springs of Hierapolis. The 
whole region was the centre of the orgiastic worship of Cybele. 

Z. 5. kai moAdd MS., corr. Meineke. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 17, with title aerovAMov. 
Z. 2. Yaria are explained by Suidas to be cakes of barley-meal, oil, 
and wine. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 148. 

The temple of Serapis at Canopus was one of the holiest in Egypt 
and a celebrated place of divination by dreams, Strab. xvii. p. 8or. 
Athen., xv. 700 D, speaks of a lamp given by Dionysius the younger of 
Syracuse to the prytaneum of Tarentum with as many lights as there 
were days in the year. 

Z. 2. There are no means of determining whether h Kpiriov means the 
wife or the daughter of Critias. 

l. 3. ev&apéva, t.e. when her prayer was heard: cf. Ep. 1 supra. 

44. This lamp ‘outburned Canopus’. There is a curious verbal co- 
incidence with Isaiah xiv. 12 (Septuagint), màs é&émeoev èk roU otpavod 
ó Eocdopos ó pot avaréÀNÀ ov, 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 60. 
l. 4. The golden offerings of Croesus to the Delphian Apollo are 
enumerated and described by Hdt. i. 50, 51. 


AXVIII. Azik. Pal. vi. 178. 
l. 1. mov is the shield, àe rís, and so the epithets are in the feminine. 


XXIX Anih. Pal, vi. 127. 

For a dedicated weapon, probably a helmet or shield, in the temple 
of Artemis, presumably at Miletus, to which Nicias belonged. 

Z. 2. Of these xopoi mapOévo Callimachus! Hymn to Artemis is a 
specimen. In it, l. 226, Artemis is invoked as ‘the dweller in Miletus’. 


AAA. Anth. Pal, vi. 160. 

There is a very similar epigram by Philippus, ‘4rth. Pal. vi. 247; 
cf. also Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 776. 

Z. 2. The shuttle may be called ddxvoy icrév, either from its ringing 
sound (cf. the xepxidos ovi) in Arist. Poet. 1454 b. 35) or from the swift 
flash of colour in which it passes through the loom. 

Z. 3. kapxyBapéovra, with its heavy swathe of wool at the top. 

Z. 6. orduey, ‘warp’, must here mean thread spun for use as warp. 
With the rest of the line cf. Catull. lxiv. 320, mollia lanae vellera vir- 
gati custodibant calathtsct, 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vi. 22, without any author's name, In Plan. it is 
attributed to Zonas. 

Z. 1. Cf. Virg. Ecl. li. 51, cana tenera lanugine mala. 

4 4. Cf. Philippus in .4zZ#. Pal. vi. 102, kdpvov yrAwpav ékdavés èK 
Aemióov. 

Z. 5. A marginal note in the MS. says, orópÜvy£ de Aéyerai Gv rd eis 
ov karaAsyov. It is specially used of the tip of a horn, as in Ep. 42 
infra. This Priapus was a wooden post carved into a head at the top, 
and below running into a point which was stuck into the ground. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 98. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 36. 
Z. 4. Imitated from Theocr. vii. 155, ác ézi cwpe abris eyo mdËauut péya 


, 
TT UOV. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 31: headed andor, with the words oi òè Nixap- 


xov added in a later hand. 
Z. 2. For a description of the rites of Demeter Chthonia see Pausan. 


Corinthiaca, xxxv. 5-8. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 

With this epigram compare the famous lines of Du Bellay, Dun 
vanneur de blé aux vents, taken in substance from a Latin epigram by 
the Venetian scholar and historian Andrea Navagero (2. 1483, Z, 1529). 
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This last, which is less easily accessible, is worth quoting as a specimen 
of the best and simplest Renaissance workmanship : 
Aurae, quae levibus percurritis aéra pennis 
Et strefitis blando per nemora alta sono, 
Serta dat haec vobis, vobis haec rusticus Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena cantstra croco ; 
Vos lenite aestum, et paleas seiungite inanes 
Dum medio fruges ventilat ille de. 


L2. From this line Suidas has an entry in his lexicon, mtoraros, 
Ópemrikós, avénrixds. Meineke says the word could not have such a 
meaning: miororáro, mpnitare (cf. dvéuov mpnitare Zéþvpe in an epigram 
by Dioscorides, 44777. Pal. xii. 171), Aeioráro, have been suggested by 
different editors. Cf. Milo's song in Theocritus (x. 46): 

‘Es Bopény Avepov tas kópÜvos á ropa vpuv 

ñ Cépupov Brerérw’ maivera: 6 otdxus ovros. 
Columella (ii. 20) speaks of the /en?s aegualisgue Favonius as the best 
wind for winnowing in. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 142. 

Z. 2. AéNoyxe is Brunck’s correction of the MS. xéxevde. 

Z. 3. AiBa is a shortened form (apnpnpévov) of AuBdda; it apparently 
does not occur elsewhere. 

Z. 4. dvwodpeba, a frequentative aorist equivalent to a present. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 291. It occurs twice in the Planudean Anth- 
ology, the second time with the reading ai ju» vad (a8éoio Óépevs in 7. 3. 
Z. 2. olovógos here is most probably ‘shepherd’, from ois: but it is 
possible that exoriás olovópov, ‘a lonely peak’, may be the true reading : 


cf. KiBaipGvós T olovópow oxomia in the epigram of Simonides, zzfra 
lll. 6I. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 177: without the name of any author. 
Ahrens places it among the Dubia ef Spuria in his edition of Theocritus. 
He restored the Doric forms, vpvos, etc., throughout: Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff rejects the restoration as unnecessary. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 16. 


One of fifteen epigrams (Ath, Pal. vi. 11-16 and 179-187) by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject, four of them by Archias. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vi. 268. Also. quoted by Suidas, s.vv. etearo, 
vmépia xe, eivoctvAAov and paweaats. 

Compare with this the single Greek epigram written by the poet 
Gray, one of the many scattered proofs of the extraordinary genius 
which alone in that age penetrated the inmost spirit of Greek literature : 

‘ACouevos moAvOnpov éknBóXov argos avagaas 
ras devas Tepévn Acie kuvaye Ocás. 

Movo dp! éva kvvàv (abewy xrayyevow vrAaypot 
dvraxeis NvpQav dyporepav kedo. 
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7. 2. piov corr. Jacobs for Ms. Biov: others read piov, ‘spur’ of a 
mountain. $zépwxe perhaps merely means ‘stand above’; but it is 
generally taken as meaning ‘protect’, úmepioyew xeipa being the full 
expression. 

l. 3. eire MS., re Suid. The editors for the most part read ¿ore (‘so 
long as thou goest’), which is not Greek. I have made what seems the 
simplest emendation. 


" . - 5 . 
Z. 4. xvoiv is a dative of accompaniment, equivalent to ody kvatr. 


a ETAn. Pal. vl. 253. 


Z. 2. mpeóv is a rare variant of mpóv, a headland of coast or spur 
of hill. 

l. 3. The*hut of Pan’ is probably the little penthouse over the god's 
image to protect it from birds and rain. Cf also however Endymion, 
i. 232, ‘O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang from jagged trunks, 
and overshadoweth eternal whispers.’ 

Z. 4. Kaccatgs MS., corr. Hecker. Bassae in Arcadia was one of the 
most celebrated shrines of Apollo: the temple stands high on the hill- 
side in a most imposing situation. 

Z. 5. The hunters nailed up their trophies on these old juniper stumps : 
for the practice cf. Paulus Silentiarius in 447777. Pal. vi. 168. 

Z. 6. Eustathius on Od. xvi. 471, ómép móňios, 00,  Eppatos Adgos early, 
mentions a story that Hermes was brought to trial before the gods at 
the suit of Hera for the murder of Argus, and acquitted, the judges all 
casting down their pebbles of acquittal at his feet as they passed ; ó6ev 
dxpi Tov viv Tots dvÓpómovus Kata Tas óðoùs . . . Twpovs mowiv Nilov Kal 
dtayovtas zr poc BáAAecv AiGovs, kai TovTovs kaAetv ‘Eppaiovs Aóovs. Another 
scholium on the same passage says that the name "Eppatou Adore was 
given to the Roman milestones, because Hermes mpóros €xa@npe tas 
óóovs. There is an epigram of unknown authorship, 427. Plan. 254, on 
one of these "Eppato. Addor or "Eppaxes ; it is there at once a propitia- 
tion to the god and a mark of the distance, seven stadia, from a place 
called Aiyós Kon. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 111: with title 'Avrerárpov merely. 

The places mentioned in the epigram are all Arcadian except Lasion, 
which was a town in Elis, but near the border of Arcadia. 

Z. 3. A Thearidas is mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 17 and xxxviii. 2, 
as Achaean envoy to Rome, B.C. 158 and 146; it may have been his 
son for whom this epigram was written. 

Z. 4. poufBerós means shaped like a rhomb or diamond ; it may be 
doubted whether we should not read here poufyre, ° whirled’. 

l. 5. ordpévyé, ‘antler-point’: see note on Ep. 31 supra. Antipater 
like Pindar falls into the mistake of giving the female deer horns. 
Arist. Poet, 1460 b. 31, ere mórepóv TTi TÒ duaptnpa, TOY karà THY réxvnv 1j 
kar GdXo cupBeBnxds; darrov yap, el py Occ re EAahos Ondeva képara ovK 
eye, ñ el duusnros Zypajrev ; the reference being to Pind. OZym. Hie 52: 
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Po Anth. Pat. vi. 75. 

Z. 4. èri merely means ‘ with’. 

Z. 7. Lyctus was a town in Crete. 

Z. 8. The déudidéae were metal sockets into which the ends of the bow 


were fitted and on which the bowstring was attached. 


XLIV. App. Plan. 17. Attributed by Natalis Comes, MytA. v. 6, to 
Ibycus ; but it is obviously of late date. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vi. 79. | 
Z. 3. The herds of Pan here, as in Keats, Ezdymion, 1. 79, are pro- 


bably not visible to mortals. 

Z. 5. There is a play on words which can hardly be rendered in a 
translation, rd émaúMoy or ñ émaoX(a meaning also the day after the 
marriage ceremony. Pan will find consummation and rest here after 
his long wanderings in search of Echo. 

i. 6. Cf. vi. 10 izfra, and an anonymous epigram Anih. Pal. vi. 87, 
which speaks of Pan as leaving the company of Bacchus and wander- 
ing over the country in search of Echo. 


HI 


I. Anth. Pal. vii.253. Also quoted by a scholiast on Aristides iii. 154. 

For the critical questions involved in this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 426 foll The authenticity of both is beyond 
reasonable doubt. The only question is which is the Athenian and 
which the Lacedaemonian inscription; and, as Bergk points out, Z. 3 
of this epigram applies more naturally to Athens. The mutual jealousy 
of the two states probably accounts for the absence of any distinctive 
expressions. 

Z. 3. mepiÜeiva,, Sc. as a crown. Cf. the epigram of Mandrocles the 
Samian engineer in Hdt. iv. 88, avro uév orépavoy mepibeis Tapio 0€ 
kvOos. 


Il. Anth. Pal. vii. 251. See the note to the last epigram. 


III. Anth. Pal. ix. 304. 

The bridging of the Hellespont and the cutting of Athos were 
favourite themes with Greek rhetoricians. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 58 E, 
6 mavres OpvdAovar, TO orparoméóo mÀeUca. pèv Sid THs rmetpov meledoar 8€ 
Ova rs Oadarrns, and Arist. Ries. 1410 a. 11. This perpetual repetition 
provoked the sneer of Juvenal (x. 173): 

creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos et quicquid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia, constratum classibus isdem 
Sufppositumque rotis solidum mare. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 249. Hdt vi 228, Capleton é oe atrov raúrn, 


~ E 3 ,F ? T 
THMEP émeaov, énvyéypasrrat ypáppara Aéyovra rá0e . .. rotoi Se Smaprurgat 
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idin’ à Ee’, dyyéXXew (so the best MSS.) «.r.A. It is also quoted by 
Diod. Sic. xi. 33, and by Strabo, ix. p. 656 c, who says that the pillars 
with the inscription still existed in his time. Strabo and Diodorus both 
quote 4, 2, rois keivov metOopevor vopipois ; Suidas s.v. Aewvidns follows 
Hdt. and the Ms. Pal. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 101, pari animo Lacedaemonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, 
Zn quos Simonides: 
Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obseguimur. 


V. Anth. Pal. vii. 242. 
. It is not known to what event this epigram refers. It is headed in 
the Palatine MS. eis rois perà AewviSou reXevrjcavras, which is obviously 
absurd. 


Bear al. vii. 512. 

One of two epigrams by Simonides on the defenders of Tegea who 
had fallen in battle; the other (Anth. Pat, vii. 442) is for their tomb, 
this perhaps for a commemorative monument in the city. O. Müller 
refers them to soine occasion in the wars between Tegea and Sparta, 
B.C. 479-464 ; but it seems more likely that they are on the Tegeates 
who fell in the battle of Plataea. There was a separate mound there 
over the Tegeate dead (Hdt. ix. 85), and no doubt a memorial of them 
at Tegea as well. 


VII. Anth. Pal, vii. 245. It follows an epigram under the name of 
Gaetulicus on the battle between three hundred Spartans and three 
hundred Argives to decide the possession of Thyrea (Hdt. i. 82), with 
the heading rovavrot eis rovs avrovs. The eis ro?s avrovs is plainly 
absurd. But // 1 and 2 are partially extant on a marble fragment of a 
date between 300 and 350 B.C. found near the Olympieum at Athens 
(Kaibel, EZzgr. Graec. 27) which proves that ro? abro? is wrong also. 
A scholium suggests that it is either on the Athenian and Theban dead 
at Chaeronea, or on those slain in the subsequent battle in which 
Alexander crushed the revolt of Thebes, B.C. 335. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 160. “This epigram is probably authentic, 
though there is some doubt as to all those ascribed to Anacreon. See 
Deu ke z. Gr. iii. p. 281. | 

It is conjectured that this Timocratus was one of the Teians who 
re-colonised Abdera after the capture of Teos by the Persians under 
Harpagus, B.C. 544, and was killed in a battle with the neighbouring 
Thracians (see Hdt. i. 168); but nothing is certainly known on the 
subject. 

Z. 1. êv MS., jv Bergk, without obvious necessity. 

7.2. Soph. Phil. 436, móAeuos oddév’ dvOp' ékóv aipet movnpov, adda 
Tovs xprarovs dei, and fr. incert. 649," Apys yap ovdev r&v kakóv AoyiCerax. 

IX. Anth. Pal, vi. 255. 

Nothing is known of the occasion of this epigram, nor on what 
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authority it is assigned to Aeschylus. The style is of the best period ; 
and a Life of Aeschylus says that he competed with Simonides in 
edéyeta. 

Z. 1. pevéyxns, which does not seem to occur elsewhere, is formed on 
the analogy of the Homeric peverrodepos. 


X. App. Plan. 26. 

On the Athenians who fell in the great victory over the Chalcidians 
after the unsuccessful invasion of Attica by the confederacy under 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, B.C. 504: Hdt. v. 77. 

Z. 4. Cf. Pind. Zs/Zz. iv. 26, rpaxeia vidas moMép o. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 256. Also quoted by Philostratus, viža Afoll. 
i. 23. On the Eretrian captives settled at Ardericca in Cissia by Darius 
after the first great Persian War of 490 B.C., as described by Hdt. vi. 119. 
Philostratus, 4c, gives a more or less legendary account of memorials 
of the colony surviving up to the time of Apollonius. He places the 
colony ‘in Cissia near Babylon’, one long day’s journey from the city 
of Babylon. Four hundred and ten of the seven hundred and eighty 
prisoners reached Ardericca alive. They built temples and an agora 
in the Greek style, and continued to speak Greek for about a century. 
Damis, a contemporary of Apollonius, saw this epigram on a Greek 
tomb there. So far Philostratus, who may possibly be preserving some 
fragments of a real tradition. 

For the question of the authenticity of this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 297, who inclines to consider them genuine. A 
ground for suspicion is the mention of the plain of Ecbatana, which 
was in Upper Media, and at least three hundred miles distant from 
Ardericca. But we need never look for accurate geography in Greek 
poets when speaking of Persia; both Ecbatana here and Susa in the 


next epigram are probably used vaguely for the heart of the Persian 
empire. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 259: also quoted by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonts, 
C. 33, and by Suidas s.v. ”Immios. See the notes on the last epigram. 
l. 1. Suidas has Etfoéov, which is perhaps right. 


XIII. Vita Anonyma Aeschylt, printed in most editions. The first 
couplet is also quoted in Plutarch de Zxsz/7o, c. 13, and the second in 
Athenaeus xiv. 627 D. Athenaeus is the authority on which it is 
ascribed to Aeschylus himself, the author of the Life merely saying 
that the people of Gela engraved it on his tomb. It is referred to by 
Pausan. AZtica, xiv. 5. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in Sicily, B.C. 456. 

l. 3. For the grove of the hero Marathon, from which the battlefield 
was named, see Pausan. A /fzca xv. 3, xxxii. 4. 

XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 651. 


Z. I. doréa keiva MS. The correction Aevkd which Jacobs suggested, 
but did not print in his text, is undoubtedly right. 
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Z. 2. Incised letters in marble were nearly always colouied, generally 
with minium, but sometimes as here with xvavos, blue carbonate of 
copper. 

l. 3. Doliche was another name of the island Icaria, one of the larger 
Sporades, which gave the name of the Icarian sea to the channel 
between the Sporades and Cyclades. Dracanon or Drepanon was the 
northern promontory of this island. 

Z. 5. Eevins rodupndeos MS. Reiske and Jacobs both saw that a proper 
name was concealed here, the former proposing to read Xevía moNukñn0eos, 
‘the unhappy Xenias’, and the latter yepol 8 éyó Xevígs rodvukndcos, 
‘by the hands of the unhappy Xenia’ (mother or wife of the dead man). 
I keep the Ms. reading : ‘fro hospitio meo cum Polymede'. 

/. 6. The Dryopes were the inhabitants of Doris, the neighbouring 
T to Malian Trachis, and only divided from it by a spur of Mount 

eta. 


mV. Anih. Pal. x. 3. 

Probably an epitaph on an Athenian who had died at Meroé. It is 
among the Uporperztxa in the Anthology, and Jacobs accordingly says, 
‘hominem de exsilio lamentantem poeta alloqui videtur? But @avdyra, 
Z. 3, makes this explanation impossible. 

For the sentiment cf. Cic. Tusc. i. 104, Praeclare Anaxagoras; qui 
cum Lampsact moreretur quaerentibus amicis velletne Clazomenas tn 
patriam st quid ei accidisset afferri, Nihil necesse est, inquit, undique 
enim ad inferos tantundem viae est: also an epigram by Arcesilaus, 
quoted by Diog. Laért. iv. 30: 


3 
"AAA yap eis " Ayépovra roy ov Qaróv ica xédevOa, 
al ”, 
ós aivos avOpav, mavtTodey petpevpeva. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 368. On an Athenian woman, probably one of 
those carried to Rome after the storm and sack of Athens by Sulla on 
the first of March, B.c. 86. 

Z. 4. Cyzicus was built on a peninsula in the Propontis only joined to 
the mainland by a narrow passage: Strabo, xii. p. 861. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 265. Bergk, Zc. on il. 22 supra, is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that this and the next epigram belong to a later 
period than Plato. 

St bene calculum ponas, ubique naufragium est, says the hero in 
Petronius, Saź. c. 115. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 269. See the note to the last epigram. 
XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 282. In Plan. under the name of Antipater. 
XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 264. 

XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 350. 


DON arn. Pat. vn. 277. 
Z. 1. Various emendations of this line have been proposed, none con- 
vincing. The text as it stands, though extremely elliptical, is quite in 
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the manner of Callimachus. ‘At the hands of what stranger hast thou 

found burial, O shipwrecked man ?' | 
1.2. èm alyiaNois Edd. It is not necessary to alter the MS. reading. 

It means ‘stretched on the sand’, like r’ évvéa keiro wédcOpa, Od. xi. 577. 


KSIL Aziz, Pal vni con 
l. 3. From Od. i. 161, dvépos oð 80 mov devs’ coréa muberar ópBpo. Cf. 


Eropert. III. vil. II: i 


Sed tua nunc volucres adstant super ossa marinae, 
Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 496. Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 466, argues that 
this epigram as it stands must be incomplete, the name of the dead 
man not being mentioned. He would therefore prefix to it the couplet 
also attributed to Simonides which occurs a little further down in the 
Palatine Anthology (vii. 511): 


^ > A 
Shpa karaPOipévoro Meyaxdéos evr’ àv topa 


< 


olkTre[po oé, TaXav KadXia, o? émaóes. 


and regards the eight lines thus reconstructed as ‘ oz tumulo inscrip- 
tum sed eptstolium consolandi causa missum Calliae cuius filius Megacles 
naufragio prope Geraneam interiit? It is an additional argument in 
favour of this proposal that Bergk is thus enabled to retain the MS. 
reading àdeAev in 7. 1, which all other editors alter to a@enes. 

But the theory cannot be accepted. The epigram is obviously an 
epitaph, real or imaginary ; the r7de in 7. 6 agrees very ill with the eùr 
àv iSopa of the other epigram ; and it is almost superfluous to point 
out how much the beautiful and stately apostrophe to Mount Geraneia 
suffers by being removed from the beginning of the poem and trans- 
formed into a somewhat frigid statement of fact. Nor is it any 
insuperable objection that the name of the dead man is not given. In 
many of the sepulchral epigrams of the Anthology we must suppose that 
the name and family of the deceased were inscribed separately on the 
tomb, followed by the verses. For an instance similar to this of an 
inscription on a cenotaph, where the original monument has been pre- 
served, see Kaibel Zier. Graec. 89. On the tomb there is engraved 
first the name, Nixias Nixiov ’Eperpievs; then follow eight lines of 
elegiacs, beginning : 

Spa róð ev keveg Keita x0oví [copa & èr’ aypov] 
"Qpetov kpvm Tet wupKxaty POipevov. 

Tóvð’ éri mantaivovr eml youvact marpòs (sic) pap Was 
“Atdns of cxorias audéBarev mrépuyas. 


where the rovée is like the ó év of Simonides here. 

/, 1. Mount Geraneia and the Sceironian rock lay north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, leaving a narrow pass between Corinth and Megara along 
the coast. The spot was celebrated for the legendary leap of Ino and 
the slaying of the robber Sceiron by Theseus. 
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Z. 2. ek ZkvÜéov MS., es Bergk, an almost certain correction, though it 
is possible to keep the MS. reading, translating it, with Jacobs, * Zazaiz 
e Scythis descendentem: 

Z. 3. Jj. ii. 626, rpowy at vaiousi népnv áAós : cf. Soph. 47. 596, Ó kXAewà 
ZaAapis, où pév mov valers ddimdayxtos. 

Z. 4. For the MeXovpís or Modoupis mérpa, a rock projecting into the 
sea at this point of the coast, see Pausan. Attica, xliv. 8. The reading 
of this line in the Ms. is adyvéa vewpouévas dud pè Oovpiddes. Salmasius 
suggested @yxea, ‘ravines’, which has been generally accepted. Bergk 
ingeniously reads : 

oiðpa Oaddoons 
ayéa patvopevns appt MoAovpiada 


‘the billow of the sea that raves round accursed Molurias’, for the 
epithet referring to Pausan. Zc., ras 0€ perà ravrqv (the MoXovpis mérpa) 
vopíQovatv évayeis, OTL mapokàv odiocw 6 Zkeipov, ómócots Tov  Éévov. 
émervyxavev, noie adas és rjv ÜaAaocav. But the alteration of »wopévgs 
into patvopevns is rather arbitrary, and the reason he gives, ‘cum negue 
rupes tsia neque mare vicinum nivale dici potuerit’, entirely incom- 
prehensible. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 497. 
Z. 6. In the epithet a£etvov there is a further allusion to the name of 
the Euxine Sea. 


Pex Vl Arh. Pal. vn. 273. 

ICI Ero perus, IV. Vil. 7, 7772567 excidit aevo. 

l. 6. otyevpat MS., corr. Stadtmüller. Cf. ZZ. xxi. 260, Tod pév Te 
m popéovros vmó Yntes áraaat o xAe)vra.. 


POV A nth. Fal. vu. 639. 

Z. 2. The 'O£eiai, rocky islets off the coast of Acarnania, are mentioned 
by Strabo x. p. 458, as Avmpai kal rpaxeia. They lay at the mouth of 
the Achelous, where navigation was difficult owing to shifting banks 
caused by the silt of the river, which came down with a violent current. 

Z. 3. dvopa here means ‘bad name’, as in Ep. 47 infra. 

Z. 5. Scarphe was a small seaport in Locris. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 499. 
l. 3. For Icaria see note on Ep. 14 supra. 


Peel zi). Fal. vil. 502. 

On a tomb by the high-road just outside the city wall of Torone. 

7.2. For airiv it has been proposed to read aimny or xAeerqv, but no 
change is necessary ; the av’rjy conveys a touch of tenderness on the 
part of the speaker towards his native place, and implies its distinction 
as the chief city of Thrace. 

Z. 4. Strymonias was the name given by Greek sailors in the Aegean 
to the north wind that came down from the region of the Strymon. 
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Xerxes was caught in it and almost shipwrecked on his flight from 


Salamis, Hdt. viii. 118. 
It is generally the evening rising of the Kids, Zwfetus orientis /7aedz, 


(put down by Columella under November 4th) which is spoken of as 
the time of storms. But Serv. on Aen. ix. 665 says, quorum et ortus et 
occasus tempestates gravissimas facit; and their morning setting would 
be about a month later. 

OVO HTL IEG ain mL eX) 

7. 4. Sciathus is a small island off the northern coast of Euboea and 
opposite the Gulf of Torone. 

XXNX Ank ai, x31 5 

l. 2. wie OG@ocov MS., corr. Schneidewin. The form rih: seems to have 
been more colloquial than wie, and so is perhaps better suited to the 
simplicity of the epigram. 

Z. 3. tSoverOat applied to a fountain is rather a stretch of language, 
as it is seldom used in this sense except of a statue or temple. But it 
hardly means more than ‘to dedicate’, and any additional meaning in 
it would be quite satisfied if we suppose that an artificial basin for the 
fountain was placed here by Simus. To alter with Hecker a émi TMQ, 
‘by which (the statue of) Simus is set up beside his dead child’, 
completely spoils the epigram. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 474. 

XXXIII. Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 576; C. 7. G. 6257 T OnT D b 
found at Rome. 

XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 308. 


XXXV. C. Z. G. 5816. On a tomb found near Naples and now in 
the Museum there. Above the inscription is a relief representing the 
child standing between his father and mother. 

Z4. The parents could not keep him though they held him by both 


hands. 

XXXVI. Anth, Pal. vi. 453. 

XXXVII. Kaibel, Efzer. Graec., Addenda, 1.a; C. 7. 4. 477; c. Of 
the 6th century B.C. ; found at Athens and now in the Museum there. 


XXXVIII. Kaibel, EZzgr. Graec. 373; C. 7. G. Add. 3847, 1. From 
a tomb at Yenidje in Asia Minor. 

Z. 4. * To be the love of the dead in their more populous world’: 
cf. Znfra v. 17, Xi. 6. The marble reads épàr moAAGv épápevos mAeóvov. 


XXXIX. Kaibel, Zier. Graec. 190; C. Z. G. 2445. From a tomb in 
the island of Pholegandros, one of the smaller Cyclades. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. 535. In Plan. under the name of Theophanes. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vii. 261. 
l. 2. pi) Tékot ei péot MS., ñ réxot, ef weAXee Hecker. 
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ALII. Anth. Pal. vii. 459. 


XLIII. Anih. Pal. vii. 712. 

One of two epigrams (Anih. Pal. vii. 710, 712) on a girl who died 
just before her marriage, attributed to Erinna. The epigram of 
Leonidas or Meleager, Zz#fza iv. 7, which quotes Bdoxavos cao! ‘Aida 
from here as words of Erinna', is regarded by Bergk as sufficient 
ground for accepting the authenticity of this epigram, and consequently 
of the other as well. Both appear to have been inscribed on the tomb, 
which was further embellished with two figures of Sirens. 


l. 3. ra dé rot kaAà rà pe ópàvri MS., corr. Tucker. 
77. 5, 6. The MS. reads: 


° Os ràv maid’ ‘Ypévatos ep’ ate fero meúkxaiç 
ravd’ emt kaüearàs épXeye mvpkaiás. 


It is impossible in so involved a sentence to be certain what the original 
reading was, though it is easy enough to see how it became corrupted. 
The text printed is a modification of Bergk's restoration. 

Cf. the epigram of Meleager, zz/ra xi. 42. 


POLI A. Pal, vu, 185. 

On a Libyan slave-girl who had been manumitted and adopted by 
her mistress, and died at a villa on the coast of Latium. 

Z. 4. Freedmen and freedwomen had a share in the family tomb, 
from which slaves were excluded ; szbz suzsque libertis liberlabusque is 
a common formula in the dedication of a family vault. 

Z. 5. mp érepov, the marriage torch. 


XLV. C. Z. G. 6261. In the Borghese Gardens at Rome. These 
four lines are engraved above a portrait in relief with a cithara of eleven 
strings on one side and a lyre of four strings on the other. Below the 
portrait is another epigram of eight lines, and under it the name, 
PETRONIAE MUSAE. 

Z. 3. Theogn. 568, keicopat ore Abos aPboyyos. 


XLVI. C. Z. G. 6268. The history of this epigram is very curious. 
It is inscribed on a marble tablet, professing to be in memory of one 
Claudia Homonoea, conliberta and contubernal’s of Atimetus Anthero- 
tianus, a freedman of the imperial household. At the sides are Latin 
elegiacs, twenty-six lines in all. The tablet was supposed to have been 
discovered in San Michele at Rome and to be of the first century A.D. 
But the Latin verses are too plainly not ancient ; and in fact the whole 
monument is a Renaissance forgery. Nothing is known as to the date 
or person of the forger; but there can be no doubt that this epigram is 
really ancient and that it was the basis upon which he constructed the 
rest. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 700. Headed Atodapov ypayparixod, and 
generally attributed to Diodorus of Sardis ; but see notes below. 
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l. 1. ñ p Zkpujeev MS., ñ p’ éxpupev Edd. after Brunck, but there does not 
appear to be evidence for the existence of such a form. Ifthe epitaph 
be of late date, it is possible that the MS. reading (scanned accentually) 
is right. Otherwise the change I have inade is simple : once pexexpugpev 
had become pexpudeyv, the further change of á into 7 would be inevitable. 

/, 3. otvoua, ‘ill name’, as in Ep. 25 supra. Hecker suggests, very 
plausibly, zamraívov, rò parny oŬŭvopa, Poudinos. 

‘Pougivos MS. ‘Povdiavos has also been suggested. A later hand has 
added, as a sub-title, eic "PovéiavoU rivos yuvaixa. But names ending in 
-tanus do not seem to have the penult short before the third century A.D. 

An interesting suggestion has been made that there is a play on the 
word zuffanus,as to which see Ducange, s. v. It means (1) a bawd; 
_ (2) a disorderly person generally, much in its modern sense: Ducange 
quotes ‘ semper ebrium et publicum rufianum’ from the Statutes of Milan. 
But there is no evidence for the existence of the word before the Middle 


Ages. 


ALVIII. Az. Pal. vi. 348. 

Z. 1. The order is very involved ; the sense is, rovro atuvov ypáppa tris 
Atodwpeiov modis Aéyet pe (i.e. the marble) cexdhOar ókvpópo Xexotói. 

Z. 6. For the converse cf. Cic. Mat. Deor. ii. 69, concinne ut multa 
Jzmaeus- qui cum in historia dixisset qua nocte natus Alexander esset 
eadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, adiunxit minime id esse 
mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis adesse voluisset, ab- 
fuisset domo. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 167. The preceding epigram in the MS. is 
headed Avocxepidov, oí è Nikápxov, and this one, rov avro), oi dé ‘Exaraiouv 


Oacíov. It is usually included among the epigrams of Dioscorides. 


L. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 596; C. I. G. 6735. On a tomb at Ravenna 
of the second or third century A.D. 


LI. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 204 B. On a tomb at Cnidos, of the first 
century B.C. Four lines follow on the marble, in which the wife replies 
that she has not drunk the water of Lethe. 


LII. Anth. Pal. vii. 163. 

This is one of the most graceful specimens of the epitaphs xarà medew 
kai arókpioiw Which were favourite in later Greece. It is followed in the 
Anthology by two others on the same Prexo and of the same purport, 
one by Antipater of Sidon, and the other by Archias. Antipater lived 
a century and a half after Leonidas, and Archias probably at least a 
century later than Antipater; if the attribution of the three epigrams 
IS correct, they are a very curious instance of the narrow academicism 
of Greek literature in the Alexandrian and Roman periods. 

Other epitaphs of similar form are Anth. Pal. vii. 64, 79, 479, 552; 
see also Ep. 62 infra. 
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The purer taste ot the best period discouraged such garrulity in an 
epitaph. See the curious passage in Theophrastus (Cham. xiii.) where 
it is made a mark of the sepíepyos or busybody, yuvaixos re)Àeurmcdons 
émtypaa émi rò pyjpa Tov re dvOpós abs kal ToU maTpos kai THs pyTpds Kal 
auTHS THS yuvawkós roÜvopa xal modamn srw, precisely what is done here. 
But the pathetic beauty of the last two lines more than redeems the rest. 

l. 1. Ilapin ktov, a cippus or truncated column of Parian marble sur- 
mounting the tomb. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 667. A scholium says it is from a tomb in the 
church of S. Anastasia at Thessalonica. 


LIV. Kaibel, E27er. Graec. 47. Of the fourth century B.C. ; found at 
the Piraeus. The name of the nurse was Malicha of Cythera. 

For the fashion of having Spartan nurses see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
Galo. 


EV Anthea. vii. 178. 

Z. 1. ‘Lydian’ was a term for the lowest class of slaves; cf. Eur. Adc. 
675. 

Z. 2. The rpodevs or marðaywyós took charge of a child when he was 


five or six years old, and remained in charge of him till he grew up. 
Cf. Azih. Pal. 1x. 174. 


LVI. Az. Pal. vii. 179. 
LVII. Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 627. Found near Florence. 


ENII A72ih. Pal. vii. 211. 

The white Maltese lap-dogs were as much prized as pets in ancient 
times as they are now. Athenaeus, xii. 518 F, says that the citizens 
of Sybaris used to keep xvvápia MeArraia, Grep abrois kai érreaÜat eis rà 
yugrácia. Theophrastus (Char. xxi.) makes it a characteristic of the 
yixpopirdrizos or man of petty ambition to erect a monument to such a 
dog: xal xuvapiou S€ reÀeurñcayros avrg pvpa momoa kal orvadidiov 
mouoas éemuypawat KAAAOZ MEATIT'AIOZ, 

Z, 4 is repeated with a variation in another epigram by the same 
author, Zz/*a xi. 13. 


ION Pal. vil. 197. 

One of a group of eleven epigrams on crickets kept as pets, Av/h. 
Pal. vii. 189, 190, 192-8, 200, 201. Seven of these are epitaphs ; vii. 
194, by Mnasalcas, is on this same little creature. From comparing the 
two poems it appears that the Oropus mentioned here is not the town 
on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, but another of the same name on 
the Strymonian gulf not far from Amphipolis. 


LX. Anth. Pal. vi. 204. 

One of three epigrams, two by Agathias himself and one by Damo- 
charis, on a tame partridge belonging to Agathias and killed by his 
cat. A scholium in the MS. adds aidoupos ó rapa ‘Popaios (z.e, the 

2A 
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Byzantines) Aeyópevos yárros. The cat had been introduced from Egypt 
and domesticated in Europe under its present name, but in literary 
Greek the old word atAovpos was still used. l 

Cf. xi 12 infra; and for the unexpected turn in the final wish, 
Ammianus in Anth. Pal. xi. 226: 


^ 4 / * ` , 
Ein cou karà yrs kovQr Kovs, oikrpe Néapxe, 
» € en? 3 , 7 
dhpa ce pyidias é&cpva oat Kuves. 


LXI. Pollux v. 47. 

Z. 4. It cannot be certainly determined whether otoyouos means ‘lonely’ 
(from oos), or ‘pastured by sheep’ (from o&). The word ‘pastoral’ has 
something of the force of both. Cf. ii. 37 sura, and the note there. 


LXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 524. 

This Charidas was probably a Pythagorean philosopher. Their 
doctrine of transmigration implied the immortality of the soul ; cf. Ov. 
Metam. xv. 153 foll. where the text omnia mutantur, nihil interit is 
expanded at some length. 

Z. 3. dvo8or, doctrines of a resurrection. dépegÓat dvo eis ryv yéveatv 
says Plato of the souls who had chosen their new lives, A7. x. 621 B. 

After l. 4 follows another couplet in the MS. : 


Otros éuós Adyos Üupav adnOivos, el d€ róv Ndvv 
Bovet weAXaiou Bots péyas eiv Aid. 

The last line is generally regarded as desperate; ‘ongum est interpretum 
somnia adscribere! is the conclusion of Jacobs: and later editors have 
been equally unsuccessful. Failing the discovery of any plausible 
meaning in the words as they stand, or of any probable emendation, I 
have omitted the couplet from the text. Jacobs’ own conjecture was 
that zeAAatov might be the name of a small Macedonian coin (derived 
from Pella, as the florin and bezant from Florence and Byzantium), and 
that the meaning of the line was ‘food is cheap in Hades’. It is also 
just possible that Pellaeus was the name of some one who taught the 
doctrine of transmigration. Stadtmuller thinks that there is anallusion 
to Aesch. Agam. 36, ra © GAda arya, Bois eml yAooon péyas BEBnxev. I 
had previously conjectured ei d€ róv jôùv BovXet rod Sapiou (Pythagoras), 
Bots péyas et! ’Atdy, comparing the epigram, also by Callimachus, zz/a 
iv. 26. Another conjecture perhaps worth mentioning is e? è róv Addy 
Bovre, méAXa õis Bots péyas eiv An, comparing ray olv rüv méAAav in 
Theocr. v. 99. But neither is at all convincing. 


LAURA Par oh ins 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 346. An epitaph at Corinth, according to a 
note in the MS. which justly adds that it is @avparos détov. 


LXV. Anih Pal. vn. 309. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal. vii, 254* : written on the margin of the Ms. in a 
different hand. 
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EVI meth. Pai, vii. 461: Cf. C. Z. G. 6276, last couplet : 


Kai Aéye Hominy evderv, dyep' od Oeguróv yàp 
Ow] ketv roùòs ayabots, GAN Ümvov fiv £xev. 


IV 


I. C. Z. G. 6186 : on a Hermes found at Herculaneum. 

Probably an inscription for a library opening on to a court with plane- 
trees, like that in Pliny's Tuscan villa (Z4. v. 6), and containing statues 
of the Muses, the guardians of the place. 

Z. 4. TQ kao, ‘with our ivy’, 'EXwóv edxtoaos, as it is called by Dios- 
corides in Anth. Pal. vii. 407, being the Muses’ home. 


II. Anth. Pal, vii. 6 Also inscribed on a terminus upon which a 
bust of Homer formerly stood, found outside the Porta S. Paolo at 
Rome, C. Z. G. 6092. The marble reads 36£ys for Borg in Z. 2 and rav- 
TOs Opas rovrov Oaidadov dpyérvmov in Z. 4. 

Z. 4. áAippoOia MS., Gdtppd@tos, which would be the usual form, in the 
line as quoted by Suidas, s.v. 


I. Azi Pal, ix. 97. 

The ‘wail of Andromache’ over Hector is in Z xxii. 477-514 and 
xxiv. 725-745 ; ‘the battling of Ajax? probably refers to the fighting in 
front of the Greek entrenchments, xii. 370 foll. ; the dragging of Hector’s 
body under the walls of Troy is in xxii. 395 foll. But Homer nowhere 
tells the story of the sack of Troy: / 2 is a translation of Aen. ii. 625, 
omne mihi visum considere in ignes dium) et ex imo verti Neptunia 
Tvoia. 

Z. 6. kAipga, literally ‘slope’, is used widely for ‘district’, and specially 
as a technical term of geography equivalent to our ‘zone’ yam audo- 


répy, Europe and Asia. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 8. 


V. Athenaeus, xili. 596 B, ‘Evdd&ous 0€ éraípas xal émi kdAXec ĝia- 
epovaas rjveyke kai 7 Navxparis, Awpixay re, qv ù Kahn Lara, épouérv 
yevouévny Xapakov roð adekpod abr5js kar égmopíav eis rv Naveparww 
draipovtos, da THs Toews SiaBddde. ós moÀÀ a roù Xapd£ov voodicapevyy. 
‘Hpddoros & adriy ‘Poddmw Kadei, dyvodv Gri érépa tis Awpixns éariv abr 

és 8€ rjv Awpixav róð’ émoíyoe rovmiypapypa Toatdum mos, katrot ev TH 
Alboniga wodAdkts ars pynuovetoas’ éaTi dé róðe' Awpixa, ooréa pév, 
ETA: 
See also Hdt. ii. 134-5 and Strabo xvii. p. 1161 D. The ode of 
Sappho mentioned by Herodotus is completely lost. 

1, 1. wamada koopnoaro [korunoaro two MSS.] 9eeuàv Athenaeus ; mada 
covis of T amddeopot Corr. Dehéque. I have written 75° awddeopos as 


being nearer the MSS. 
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Z. 4. avyxpovs is from ypós : cf. supra i. 24 and Theocr. ii. 140, x. 18. 

Z. 7. Naucratis, the only open port in Egypt before the Persian 
conquest, remained a place of importance until after the foundation of 
Alexandria. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 12. 

Little is known of Erinna, though her fame was only second to that 
of Sappho, whose friend and contemporary she was according to Suidas 
and Eustathius. She is said to have died very young. Her renown 
mainly rested on the poem called 'AAaxara (referred to here by its name 
in Z. 4, and as the ‘fair labour of hexameters’ in Z. 5) It consisted of 
about 300 verses, of which a few fragments survive. Three epigrams 
are in the Anthology under her name, one of which is given szra iii. 
43. It seems probable that this epigram is partly made up of phrases 
from her poem. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 13, under heading Aewvidou, of 8€ MeAedypov. 

This epigram must have been written by some one who had seen the 
two sepulcral epigrams composed by Erinna on her friend Baucis of 
Tenos. But the phrase Bdoxavos éco ’Aida quoted here from the latter 
of these seems to have become proverbial, and it cannot be inferred 
that the writer has been in Tenos and seen the actual inscription. 

The way in which the half line of Erinna is re-echoed three centuries 
later has a curiously exact parallel in Swinburne's roundel on the death 
of Rossetti, in which he recalls Rossetti’s own translation of Villon’s 
rondeau beginning Mort, appelle de ta rigueur. 

l. 1. For év opvoróXow: péuccav cf. the last epigram : also Plato, 
Jon, 534 B, Aéyovauv oi mourat, dre êk Move@v xrmov rwOv kal vamóv 
Sperdpevor rà péAn nut épovoww, Sowep ai uéAvrra.. It was in such 
metaphors that the word * Anthology' had its origin. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 28. Also quoted by Suidas s.v. olvordrns. 

This and the following epigram are two out of ten or eleven on 
Anacreon, Anth. Pal. vii. 23-33 (it is not certain whether 32 refers to 
him or not), five of them being by Antipater of Sidon. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 26. 

l. 3. yávos sc. dpméXov : the full phrase is in Aesch. Pers. 615. 

l. 5. olas: k@pos MS. The text is Jacobs’ emendation. But we may 
suspect that two lines have dropped out between 7. 5 and Z. 6. olváci 
(or evaot, which has also been suggested) is a feminine form and goes 
with «epos only by slipshod grammar. 

X. App. Plan. 305. 

Z. 1. vépe: avdoi, flutes made out of the leg-bone of a fawn, which 
gave a shrill thin note. Ass-bones were also used for this purpose. 

Z. 3. The story of bees clustering on the lips of the young Pindar 
when asleep on the wayside near Thespiae is told by Pausanias, 
Boeotica, xxiii. 2. £ov0ós here probably has its proper meaning ‘ yellow- 
brown’: cf. the note on vi. 20 zz/ra. 
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4.5. Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicurum c. xxii., men- 
tions the story of Pindar hearing one of his own songs sung by the 
god Pan. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 410. 

4 I. dvémAace MS. But the whole epigram is written in the person of 
Thespis. es 

l. 2. Katvoropety xápvras is equivalent to mov Kawas xápiras : cf. the 
Latin sovare. 

Z. 3. tpiOuv xardyo: MS., corr. Jacobs, comparing Aristoph. Ach. 628, 
€£ of ye xopoiow epéortnxey rpvytkois ó SiSdoKados zpàv. 

The jingle of @@Awy and 4Odov is disagreeable and gives colour to an 
ingenious emendation à rpvyós doxds ; cf. the Arundel marble, 1. 55, 
kai G@OAov €réOn mpórov icyddwy apotyos kal otvov audopevs. But it is 
hardly safe to alter the Ms. reading where it gives an unexceptionable 
sense. 

Z. 5. Cf. Epicharmus, Jr. 98 Ahrens : 


é A A e 
Qs Ò eyo doxéw—Soxéw yap; cada (rape Tov ore 
Tôv €uay pydua tox’ éco etrat Adywy TovTeY ETU 

` , > 4 , ` , a ^ M 
Kat AaBwy ris avrà mwepiducas TÒ pérpov, 0 viv exe 
= ` , ^ 
Eipga, kal dovs mop pupayv, Aóyow motkíAows kaAots 
, ~ 
Avorddaotos y Tos dÀAXovs evmaAaíiaTovs amodaxvet. 


e MTA? Pal. vii. 22. 

Partly suggested by the celebrated chorus in the Oecd. Col. 668 
foll. 

Z. 3. diXoppoé simply means ‘ grape-clad’, as poorépavos in Anth. 
Pal. vi. 54 means ‘garlanded’. Cf. also pirolépupos, infra, v. I. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 45. Also, with trifling variations, in two lives 
of Euripides. 

It is headed in Ms. Pal. Govxudidou roù ioropixov, and quoted as by 
Thucydides in Athen. v. 187 E. But it is clearly of later, probably of 
Alexandrian date. According to one of the lives of Euripides it was 
inscribed on a cenotaph in Athens, and was also attributed to the 
celebrated musician and poet Timotheus (B.C. 446-357). 


XIV. Olympiodorus in his Life of Plato and Thomas Magister in his 
Life of Aristophanes quote this epigram. Bergk considers it authentic. 
It is, as he says, worthy of the author and the subject. Another life of 
Plato quotes it with ozep 7Oedov evpety in Z. 1. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 414. 

Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy r., 
about 300 B.C, invented the PAvaé or íAaporpayeOía, a sort of bur- 
lesque tragedy. He founded a school of writers of this sort at 
Tarentum. No important fragments of his plays are preserved. We 
know the titles of a few; among them is an 'Apdurpvov, to which the 
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Amphitruo of Plautus is probably indebted. These burlesques were 
written in loose metre, probably following the example of the Sicilian 
pipor, 

Z. 3. dndovis is a collateral form of dyóov rather than a diminutive ; 
from it is formed the diminutive aydovideds. Cf. Catull. xxvii. 8. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vn. 419. 

This and the next epigram are two of three professing to be written 
by Meleager for his own tomb, Anth. Pal. 417-419. 

Z. 2. dpeiAcpevov sc. waow: the full phrase is given in the epigram of 
Callimachus, spra, ili. 42. 

l. 4. tNapats Xapiow refers to the Menippean satires of Meleager. 

/. 6. The Meropes were traditionally the original inhabitants of Cos: 
cf. Znfra, viii. 6. 

L7. Salam, ‘peace’, the usual form of greeting in Hebrew and 
kindred Semitic languages. The Phoenician word, transliterated as 
Natdios here, is uncertain. ln the MS. of Plautus? Poenulus it is written 
Hlaudont. 


XVII. Auth. Pal vu. 417. 

/¿. I. The force of the present, rexvot, is to give the notion of what is 
the fact rather than what did happen; so generat is used by Virgil, 
Aen. viil. 141. 

Z. 2. Gadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Tiberias, is the Ramoth- 
Gilead of the Old Testament. It is called ‘Attic?’ here from the group 
of literary men whom it produced at this period: Strabo, xvi. p. 759, èx 
d€ trav Faódpey Pirodnpos re ó Erıkoúpeios Kat MeAéaypos kai Mévurmos ó 
amovdoyedouos. The words ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ are used in Greek 
literature generally without much distinction. 

l. 3. 6 adv Movoas ‘the companion of the Muses’: from Theocr. 
Vile, 12. 

Z. 5. The saying is attributed to Socrates by Musonius quoted in 
Stobaeus, xl. 9, ri ò 5 obxi kow) rarpis avOpareyv ámávrov ó korpos éarív, 
Trep n)f£iov Zoxpárgs,; There are two slightly different forms of it 
quoted from Euripides ; daca 06 xOàv dvdpi yevvaio marpís, fr. incert. 
I9, and ws mavtayod ye marpis 7 Bónkovca yy, fr. Phaethon, 9. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 412. 

The citharist Pylades of Megalopolis fl. about 200 B.C. Plutarch, 
Philop. xi, and Pausan. Arcadica, |. 3, tell a story of Philopoemen 
entering the theatre at the Nemean festival soon after his victory at 
Mantinea over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta (B.C. 206) when Pylades 
was singing the Persae of Timotheus. Pausanias says he was the most 
famous singer of his time. 

4. 3. * Unshorn Apollo’ went into mourning so far as it was proper 
for a god to do so. For the practice of laying aside garlands on the 
arrival of bad news, compare the story of Xenophon when the death of 
his son was announced to him, in Diog. Laért. Vita Xenophontis, c. 10. 
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¿ 6. The Asopus here spoken of rises in Arcadia and flows northward 
into the Corinthian gulf; it must not be confounded with the better 
known Boeotian river of the same name. 


4. 8. For the epithet cf. Propert. 1v. xii. A, Non exorato stant adamante 
viae. 


DIS Ath. Pal, NY. 971. 


Nothing else is known of this Plato. The date of the epigram is in 
the reign of Justinian. 


AX. App. Plan. 8. 

The contest of Apollo and Marsyas was one of the favourite subjects 
of Greek art. The most celebrated representation of it was the fresco 
of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
Phocica, xxx. 9; his description is closely followed by Arnold in 
Empedocles on Etna. 

l. 2. kpovpa properly is a note struck on a string, but is used loosely 
of an air whether played on harp or flute. 

Z. 5. advxromedat is an archaic word, taken from Hesiod, 7heog. 521. 

Z. 7. Xwroi, flutes made of the hard wood of the African lotus tree. 
This or boxwood was the common material. 


XXI. Az. Pal. vii. 696. 
See the notes on the last epigram. Marsyas used to play on the cliff 
of Celaenae in Phrygia, Pausan. Zc. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 266. In Plan. attributed to Philippus. 

Glaphyrus was a celebrated flute-player of the time of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 77, and Martial, IV. v. 8. 

Z. 5. Hyagnis was the father of Marsyas. 


XXII. Anih. Pal. ix. 433. Placed among the doubtful epigrams by 
Ahrens. It does not seem unworthy of Theocritus. 

Z. 3. ó 0€ Bwoxddos éyy)Üev qoet MS., probably from a recollection of 
Idyl vii. 72, ó è Tirupos eyyvOev doct. duprya OedEci is restored from the 
MSS. of Theocritus. 

Z. 4. kapóüerov mvevga is an extremely bold synecdoche for mveðpa 
kapoderou cuptyyos. 

Z. 5. eyyvev dvrpov MS. The MSS. of Theocritus read éyyts d€ ordvtes 
Aacias Spuds ävrpov émicOev. | évOoOev is Hermann’s correction. 

The epithet Aaotavynvy means that the mouth of the cave is thickly 
fringed with plants and creepers. The best commentary on it is 
Theocr. lii. 13, és reóv dvrpov ixoipay Tov kioodyv Stadvs kal trav mTÉpiw d Tu 
TukacüÓet. 

Z. 6. In Theocr. i. 15, the goatherd does not venture to do so: 


3 4 # ` / 3 , t 
Où béis, Ó romny, TÒ pecapBpivdy, où Béis áp 
/ ` ^ f fe eee E 
aupiadev, Tov Tava Sedoikapes’ 7) yap an’ aypas 
, 2, , 
ravíka KEKMAKWS aumaverat, eot O€ Tukpós. 
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XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 133: 
Z. 3. Cf. Hor. 1 Sat. x. 63, cafszs quem fama est esse librisque ambustum 


proprits. 


Z. 6. kai ynv MS., corr. Jacobs. 
XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 162. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 310. 

A statue of Dionysus set up in a school-room speaks. 

l. 2. The reference is to ZZ, vi. 236. 

Z. 3. The god stands against the wall where the Pythagorean allegory 
of virtue and vice is painted, and yawns with weariness at hearing his 
own words repeated over and over by the pupils. The d:rAovs Zapin 
(guae Samios diduxtt litera ramos, Pers. iii. 56) is the letter Y, used by 
Pythagoras to illustrate the divergence of right and wrong. 

Z, 6. iepos ó mAókapos, TO Gey © avróv rpépw, says the impersonator of 
Dionysus in the Bacchae of Euripides Z 494. The passage of ortxyopv6ia 
in which the line occurs appears to have been a favourite school exercise 
in recitation. 

The proverb roùpòv óveuap epoi (Or robpóv Oveipov épot in another 
epigram by Callimachus, ¿zra ix. 15) meant to tell some one a piece 
of news that he must know already. Cf. Plato, Ref. 563 D, and Cic. 
LI VI Ix. 3. 

XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 303. 

There is a very similar epigram by Leonidas of Alexandria, Anth. 
Pal. vi. 302, probably imitated from this, unless both are imitations of 
some older epigram. 

l. 3. A note in a MS. of Plan. says #pxee ró ioydda póvov' Tò yap atv 
mapeAxet, the word toyas alone meaning dried grapes. The epithet is 
put in to balance riova. 

l. 4. The oxvBadaare the multa de magna quae superessent fercula cena 
of Horace in the fable of the town and country mouse, 2 Sat. vi. 79 foll. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 358. It has been attributed, on the reported 
authority of an unknown MS., to Leonidas of Alexandria. Jacobs 
thinks it is by Diogenes Laértius. 

Panaetius of Rhodes, the Stoic philosopher and friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, flourished B.C. 150. The substance of his 
principal work, Hept rod xanxovros, is preserved in the De officzis of 
Cicero. His teaching with regard to the immortality of the soul is 
stated in the Z'wseulan Disputations, i. 79: Credamus zeztur Panaetio, 
a Platone suo dissentienti: quem enim omnibus locis divinum, Quem 
sapientzssimum, quem. sanctissimum, quem Homerum philosophorum 
M huius hanc unam sententiam de immortalitate animorum uon 
probat, 


XXIX. ALIE Vieng n 
Cic. Tusc. i. 84: Callimachi quidem epigramma in Ambractotam 
Cleombrotun est; quem att, cum nihil ei accidisset adversi,e muro se 
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in mare abtectsse, lecto Platonis libro, The story is often referred to 
by ancient authors, and has been made imperishable in English by a 
line and a half of Milton (P. L. iii. 471), 


—he who, to enjoy 
Plato's Elysium, leapt into the sea, 
Cleombrotus. 


l. 3. 3) avadeEapevos, ‘only that he had read’. There is no reason for 
altering 7 ró into dAAd. The ellipsis of the comparative before 7 is 
quite in the author’s manner, and is not unknown in the best Greek: 
cf. Soph. 47. 966, and the epigram of Crinagoras, zz/ra xi. 29. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vi. 80. This Heracleitus of Halicarnassus is 
mentioned as an eminent scholar and a friend of Callimachus by 
Strabo, xiv. p. 656, and Diog. Laért. ix. 17, who quotes this epigram. 

Z. 3. Virgil, Ec. ix. 51, saepe ego longos cantando puerum memini me 
condere soles. 

l. 5. The andoves are the poems of Heracleitus (elegiacs according to 
Diog. Laért. Lc). So ’AAkpavos andéves in an anonymous epigram, 
A nth. Pal. ix. 184. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 43. In the Ms. there follows another couplet : 


Avoavin, ov 0€ vatxt xadds kaXós" GANG mpu eime 
rovro cabos, nyo pyai tris: " AAXos Exe 


which is rejected as a spurious addition by most editors. 
Z. 1. Cf. the epigram of Pollianus, 42th. Pal. xi. 130: 
Tovs kvkAtkoUs TovTous, TOUS avTap Emera Aéyovras 
moâ, Acrroóvras aXAorptor éméov. 


Z3. The phrase amo xpynyns mivew is from Theognis, 959: 
"Eare pev avTos émivov amò kprvgs ueXavvOpov 
700 Ti uot eddKet Kal kaAÓv. eluev vOop, 
Nov Ò ón reOdrAwrat Vdwp Ò avapioyerat Mut 
@Ans Ón Kpnvns miowa 7) morapov. 


For the beginning of the line also cf. Theogn. 581, exÂaipw d€ yuvaixa 
mepidpopov, of which this is a parody. 

Poll n^. Pal ix. §77. 

i. 2. The helix or spiral represents the path of the moon or a planet 


in the Zodiac. 
Z. 4. Georpopins MS., hardly a possible form: corr. Dindorf. 


ESOS IRA. Pal ix 205. It is also quoted in the prefaces to 
some Mss. of Theocritus. 

A motto for a collected volume of the pastoral poets. As such, it is 
written in Doric. 


POX XIV. Ath. Pal, vi. 352. 
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XXXV. App. Plan. 251. 

Müller, Archäologie der Kunst, § 391, gives a catalogue of the chief 
representations of Eros and Anteros extant on reliefs or gems, mainly 
of the late Greek and Graeco-Roman period. Serv. on ex. iv. 520 
says, 'Avrépera invocat contrarium Cupidini qui amores resolvit, aut 
certe (‘or rather’) cui curae est iniquus amor, scilicet ut tmplicet non 
amantem. Amatoribus praeesse dicuntur "Epos, 'Avrépos, Avoépas. 

Z. 1. tov dvriov MSS., corr. Jacobs: others would read ris dvríov, with 
a mark of interrogation at the end of the line. 

l3. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 144, where Myiscus plays the 
part that Anteros does here. 

Z. 5. Spitting thrice into the bosom disarmed witchcraft and averted 
Nemesis: cf. Theocr. vi. 39. 


AXXVI. App. Plan. 250. 
Z. 1. iov dyvvat MSS., corr. Lobeck. 


XXXVII. 2472. Plan. 200. 

Z. 2. The meaning of the epithet is doubtful. Hesychius says oùños' 
paXakós kat áraAós. It might also mean ‘curly-headed’. 

Z. 5. Cf. the Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. dcop, 
Ocoy, Q ire Zev, karà Tas dpovpas Tay ’AOnvaiwy kai rov medior. 


AXXVIII. 4427. Pla. 225. 


EE * Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping,’ 


as Shelley translates Moschus, ZZ. iv. 


Z. 4. myxris here means the myer) avpvy£ or Pan’s pipe, not, as usual, 
the Lydian harp. 


XXXIX. App. Plan. 174. 
The Armed Aphrodite was mainly worshipped in Laconia : cf. Pausan. 
Laconica, XV- 19 and xxii 


XL. App. Plan. 162. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles was probably the most famous 
single work of art in the ancient world. Both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture are full of allusions to it. *Of all the images that euer were made 
(I say not by Prazzfeles onely, but by all the workmen that were in the 
world) his Venus passeth that hee made for them of Gnidos; and in 
truth so exquisit and singular it was, that many a man hath embarked, 
taken sea, and sailed to Gnidos for no other business, but onely to see 
and behold it. .. . In the same Gnidos there be diuers other pieces 
more of Marble, wrought by excellent workmen, . . . yet there goeth 
no speech nor voice of any but onely of Venus abouesaid; than 
which, there cannot be a greater argument to proue the excellencie of 
Praxifeles his work; they all seem but foils, to giue a lustre to his 
Venus2— Holland's Pliny, Book xxxvi. c. 5. 
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XLI. App. Plan. 146. 
Compare the more famous epigram of Michelangiolo on his statue 
of Night in San Lorenzo: | 


Grato m 'é ?] sonno, e più ’l esser di sasso, 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir m! é gran ventura ; 
Pero non mi destar : deh parla basso. 


ALII. Ap. Plan. 129. 


XLIII. App. Plan. 244: with the title eic eikóva Zarúpou mpós r$ dkoj, 
Tov avddv Éxovros kai orep axpowpévov. The word kgpós in Z 5 shows 
that this was not a statue but a picture, painted with wax as the 
medium. 

Z. 6. wnxris, ‘Pan’s pipe’: see note on Ep. 38 supra. 


e OIS Ani. Fal. ix. 730. 

This is one of a set of thirty-one epigrams, Ath. Pal. ix. 713-742, 
on the Heifer of Myron, the famous masterpiece of Greek bronze which 
stood in the agora at Athens. ‘The piece of worke that brought him 
into name and made him famous, was an heifer of brasse ; by reason 
that diuers Poets hauve in their verses highly praised it, and spread the 
singularity of it abroad.’—Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxiv. c. 8. 


ON aa. See Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 309 for all that 
is to be said as to the probable authorship of this epigram. If it is 
by a Plato at all, it is by the person known as Plato Junior. 

Z. 2. āpyvpos MSS., corr. Bergk. 


K EVIRA Pat, 1x. 59. 

This epigram enumerates the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
gives the palm to the Artemision of Ephesus, rebuilt on a scale of 
unexampled size and splendour after the older temple had been burned 
by Herostratus. It was more than two hundred years in completion. 
A scholium in the Ms. Pal. says, mávrev ràv Qeandray vmepeiye, viv 
0€ mduTov égriv éprpórepos kai kaxodatpovéatepos TH ToU Xpiorov yapiti kal 
"cIoávvov roÜ OcoAóyov. Even the ruins had almost wholly disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

l7. jpavpero 8€ kvie MS. Jacobs, following an unknown English 
scholar quoted by T. Bentley, read «etva pev zpavporo' ti keiva 0é ; 


XLVII. Athenaeus, xii 543 C, íeropet KAéapxos êv mois Biois... 
Ilappáciov tov (wypadov moppupay ayuméxeaÜav xpvoow arédavov erl tis 
Kearns éyovra . . . niynoe & dvepeonras év rovrois ei kal ÄTLOTA k.T.À. 

Athenaeus goes on to give further details of his magnificence, gold 
buckles in his shoes, etc. He used to paint in full dress, like Vandyck. 

A fragment of a similar epigram in the name of Parrhasius’ great 
rival Zeuxis of Heraclea is preserved in Aristides, II. p. 386, where the 
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phrase réyvgs mweípara occurs. For the superb insolence compare the 
epigram on himself, by the tragedian Astydamas, quoted by Suidas 
$,7. TavToy émaweis. 


Z. 3. Cf. the epigram attributed to Simonides, 427. Plan. 84: 
Oix dOajs &ypayre Kipwv rade’ mavri Ò én’ épyo 
pdpos, Ov ovd’ pos Aaidados é£édvyev. 


V 


I. Anth. Pal. x. 16. 

This and the next epigram (and also vi. 26 and 27 zzifra) are selected 
from a collection of short poems of the same purport (Anth. Pal. x. 1, 
2, 4-6, 14-16) probably all written for the same shrine of Priapus on a 
headland in the Thracian Bosporus. 

Z. 2 Aniov, generally ‘a cornfield’, must refer here to the fields of 
roses grown to supply the immense market of Constantinople. The 
Damascus rose is still thus grown in Rumelia for the manufacture of 
attar of roses. 

Z. 4. It must be remembered that barley harvest in the south comes 
at the same time with spring flowers ; in Egypt it is as early as March ; 
here it would be a month later. 

Z. S. yeiaov or yeiacov is explained by a scholiast as rò mpotvyov ToU 
$mepÜvpov. But it more properly means the eaves generally. The 
corbels supporting them are called yetcuroóes, 

Z. 7. For the meaning of dirofedhupos see note on iv. I2 sra, Z. 5. 

Z. 9. karavyts is the sea-term for a white squall. 

Z. 12. àávÜeuóes, ‘burnished’, a Homeric epithet of a metal vessel, is 
here applied to the metallic lustre of the tpiyAn. This is usually 
identified with the red mullet, called piAromapyos by Matron in Athen. 
iv. 135 B; trvv here must then mean that it is bent into a hoop to be 
hung up as an offering. 

Z. 13. The scarus (gurnard or wrasse) was said to emit sounds. 
Oppian, ZZaZeut. 134: 


Li à ` ^ > > , ^ > , 
aKapov, Os On povvos ev iyOvat masw avavdots 


pbeyyera ixparényv Aadayny. 


WE Aner as, x. Id: 

The subject is the same as in the last epigram. 

Z. 1. In Homer the word ropq@vpeyv when used of the sea in the line 
as OTe moppupyn méAayos uéya kúparı kode means simply ‘to gloom’; and 
so the epithet op upeos is applied to the sea frequently, to a tidal wave 
(Od. xi. 243), and to a cloud (ZZ. xvii. 551). In later Greek it covers 
a wide range of colour between bright crimson and slate-blue, passing 
through all the shades of purple. This range of colours may be seen 
in the few extant manuscripts on parchment dyed with murex, and also 
in the Mediterranean at different times according to different conditions 
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of sky and water. When the sea smooths out, as the eux) Ppié caused 
by a strong wind dies away, it sometimes appears, as seen from the 
coast in sunlight, banded with peacock blue and reddish purple. 

l. 8. kpoxaAn, ‘a pebble’, here a pebbly beach. 

Z. 10. The Boé, like the oxapos, was believed to emit sounds. Athen. 
vii. 287 A, óvouácÓg mapa viv Bony’ dd Kal 'Eppoù iepóv eivai Aóyos róy 
ixOvv, as tov kiÜapov ’ArdAXovos. 


III. C. 7. G. 3797. On a marble base found at Kadi-Kioi near the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon. It must have come there (Bóckh 
suggests having been brought in a ship as ballast) from the temple of 
Zeus Odpios at the mouth of the Bosporus, 120 stadia above Byzantium, 
where ships paid sacrifice when entering or leaving the Euxine. 

Philon was a celebrated artist of the time of Alexander the Great. 
The statue which stood on this base is mentioned by Cicero, Verr. iv. 
129, as still perfect in his time. 


In dA Pal. ix. 645. 

For the connexion of Dionysus with Sardis cf. Eur. Bacch. 462-8. 
A legend which placed the birth of Zeus on Mount Sipylus not far from 
Sardis is mentioned by a scholiast on ZZ xxiv. 615. The Mother of the 
Gods was also born there, Hdt. v. 102. 

ZZ. 7, 8. oivas ómópg . . . &avOóv dueAÉe yávos MS. and Edd., which 
hardly makes sense. Cf. Ion of Chios /7. 1 (Bergk). 

Z. Io. Sardis was thrice captured in early times (Hdt. i. 15, i. 84, 
v. IOI), was almost destroyed when taken and sacked by Antiochus, 
B.C. 214 (Polyb. vii. 15), and was partially ruined by an earthquake, 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. il. 47), but always recovered itself, and remained a 
flourishing city till its destruction by Timur at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 


DOTT Pal. x. 12: 
Z. 6. yuoBapy káparov, * imb-wearying toil’, where we should naturally 
say 'toil-wearied limbs’. 


VI. App. Plan. 188. 
For the Hermes of Cyllene, see Pausan. “Vaca B. xxvi. 5. 


VII. Az}. Pal. x. 10. 

Z. 1. dsacados MS., which is strongly supported by rov@ ùrò 0ioóv Opos, 
Ep. ro infra. But as there is no trace of the word 9wads or émidiooas 
elsewhere, I have with some hesitation adopted the emendation of 
Jacobs. Mosás, ‘a smooth rock’, the Ais mérpn of Homer. 

Z. 6. eùmħoins MS., corr. Jacobs. 


NODIS 22 Pat. x. 8. 

Probably for a shrine of Priapus at the small seaport of Chelae in 
Bithynia, opposite which was an island called Thynias. 

Z. 2. aidvias ot more dvtiBias MS. The emendation printed in the text 
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is discussed in the Classical Review, vol. vi. p. 193. more seems to be 
a mere stopgap to fill up the verse after Biduvacvacov had been corrupted 
into Bidvvacov, and that into aidvias ov. There is no such word as 
dvrtBias : évavturépas, for the ordinary dvrumépas, occurs in another 
epigram, Kaibel 981. 

xn, ‘claw’, is either an artificial mole or a natural spit of land. 

Z. 3. do£ós, ‘with a head running to a point’, of Thersites in ZZ ii. 219. 
For Zmovs see note on povoorépbvyy: pine, supra ii. 31. 


[| X. Anih. Pat. x. 

Z. 3. Aaciov moƏós, sc. of the hare. Sacumous, ‘rough-foot’, was a 
common synonym for Adyos. 

L 4. The fowler lengthened out his lime-twigs by jointing them 
together like a fishing-rod, till they reached the bird where it sat. 
They are called dxdivées as having to be made rigid enough to get an 
accurate aim. There is an elaborate description of the process in 


Sil. Ital. vii. 674 foll. 


X AAU. Pal ix 2 7: 

The image of Pan stands on a spur of cliff in a wooded valley with 
hills on either side. This epigram is translated by Propertius, III. 
Xli. 43-6. 

XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 

Strabo, p. 588, in giving an account of the worship of Priapus, says 
he belongs to the ‘younger gods’, and €otxe rois 'Arrikots "OpÓdvg xal 
KovtrdAo kai Toxo. Diod. Sic. iv. 6, identifies Tychon with Priapus. 

Z. 3. ws Gre Önpoyépæav MS., corr. Hecker. Oeds OÓnuorépov, one of the 
‘plebeian gods’, the di minorum gentium of the Latin religion. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 694. 

Nothing is known of the hero Philopregmon except from this epigram. 
There was a female deity of the same lesser order called Praxidice, 
Hesych. s.v. Pausanias, A/fzca, xxiv. 3, says that on the acropolis at 
Athens there was a Srovdaiwy daizwv, whom he mentions in connexion 
with Athene Ergane. Cf. the Italian gods Iterduca and Domiduca. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 107. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. Í 

Z. 5. Greek ships were worked by a pair of steering oars, one on each 
side. Aelian, Var. Hzsf. ix. 40, implies that these were usually worked 
by a single steersman. The great galley of Ptolemy Philopator had 
four; Athen. v. 203 F. 

[.6. Probably Zefouévg was the name of this ship. An Athenian 
trireme of that name occurs in a dockyard list of the year 356 B.C. given 
in Bóckh, Seewesen des Att. Staats, p. 329. 


XIV. C. Z G. 6300. At Rome: on the tomb of Floria Chelidon, a 
priestess of Jupiter, who died at the age of 75. The date is uncertain. 
Z, 3. ágavpós, Sdully’: cf. xi. 5 zzfza. 
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XV. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. v. 13: quoted as an inscription 
over the doorway of the great temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus ; 
cf. ròid. iv. 144, and Porphyry de Abstinentia, C. 3. 


XVI. Piccolos, Suppl. à PAnth. gr. p. 187: from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is headed Sapdmdos ypnopos 
Tiiawére. There is a quatrain of similar purport in Anth. Pal. 
Appendix Miscell. (xiv.) 71, with the title ypyopds rs IvÓ(as. 

l. 4. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1227, ona, yap ovr’ dv "Iorpov oŭre baow àv 
via, kaÜapuó ryvd_ thy oréynv, and Macbeth M. ii. ‘will all great 
Neptune's ocean wash this blood clean from my hand?’ 


Vl. AzA. Pal xi. 42. 
Z. r. For the hiatus after oot cf. infra xi. 44, IHIpórg cou dvoy! Ecker, in 
another epigram by the same author. 
Z. 6. és mAeóvov, ‘to the place of the dead’: see note on iii. 38 supra. 
For the sense cf. Plato Rep. 365 A, meiBovres où pdvov lĝióras adda xai 
, t » , : x` > , ` ^ = 
moAets, oç apa Augers re Kai kaÉÜapuoi addtxknudtav dia voiy kal. madias 
nOovay eigi pev éri (Gar, cial 0€ kal reÀeurncaou, ds Ən reAerás kaAoUauv, 
di TOY éket kakQv dmoÀvovoiv huās, py Odoavras dé Sewa mepiuévev; and 
Soph, Jfr. incert. 719, 
ws Tp.OOÀ toL 
^ ^ å ^ , # 
ketvo. Bporàv ot ravra depyOévres réÀm 
, * 5 g : ^ ` / 3 ^ 
pów’ eç AiQov' roigÓe yàp uóvois éket 
(nv €ai, Tots Ò ANo mavr eket kakd. 


Cail 

I. App. Plan. 202. 

On a crowned Love in a garden. 

With this should be compared the epigram of Marianus, zz/7z xii. 46, 
which was probably suggested by the same statue. If it has not the 
strange mystical fervour of the other, this epigram is no less singular 
in its restrained but intense feeling for Nature. 

7,1. The city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) at the foot of Anti-Libanus in 
the great plain of Hollow Syria was one ofthe chief seats of the worship 
of the Dea Syria. Cf. Song of Solomon, iv. 8: and, for singular con- 
trast as well as comparison, the scene in the garden of Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise, Purgatorio, xxix., with the ‘quattro animali coronati ciascun 
di verde fronda’: and further on, xxx. ro: ‘ed un di loro, quasi da ciel 
messo, veni sponsa de Libano cantando grido tre volte.’ 

Z. 2. niĝéwv òdpovs in a slightly different sense, sura i. 23. Here it 
means the whispered talk of lovers, as in 77 xxii. 128. 

Z, 3. The manifold ‘rustic Loves’ of the popular mythology were the 
children of the Nymphs, as distinguished from the celestial Love, the 
son of Venus. They are the winged children who constantly occur in 
every variety ofoccupation in later pagan art, e.g. on Pompeiian frescoes. 
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Cf. Claudian, Mupt. Honor. et Mar. 74: hos Nymphae pariunt, zllum 
Venus aurea solum edidit. 


II. App. Plan. 226. I 
1. 6. pacew, ‘to dance’, as in ZZ xvii. 571. 


III. 422. Plan. 230. 
IV. App. Plan. 227. 


For a statue of Pan in a meadow by a mountain foot. 

74 6,6. Cf. Hor OZ mE souk: r 

1.7. aimos dpeiyrers atpiov, ‘ you will cross the height to-morrow’. It 
has been plausibly suggested that óprov, ‘in good time’, is the true 
reading. 


V. App. Plan. 13. Attributed there to Plato. It is obviously how- 
ever of much later date. The question is fully discussed by Bergk, 
tyr GPA. Pp, 307. 

A fountain speaks: beside it there is a statue of Pan piping under a 
pine tree. 

1,2. wuxwois küpov brs Zehipos MS., with a scholium, $píacovcav 
kôpov olovel kepá(ovcar. But even if that were possible Greek, the 
name of the tree is absolutely required in the verse. Others read 
kGvov, which would be satisfactory if there were any proof of the 
existence of a feminine «óvos meaning a tree: x@vos masculine is the 
fruit of the evn. 


VI. App. Plan. 12. 


On a Pan playing under a pine by a fountain: probably written for 
the same scene as the last epigram. 


VII. App. Plan. 11. Also on a fly-leaf of the Palatine Ms. 

On a Hermes said to have stood in the vary IlAdrovos, also called 
the Garden of the Nymphs, on Mount Hymettus. Here was laid the 
scene of the legend of bees laying their honey on the mouth of the 
infant Plato in his sleep. Cf. the pretty idyllic fragment under the 
name of Plato in the Anthology, 472. Paz. 210. 


VIII. Anth. Pal ix. 823. 

In his latest edition Bergk with some reluctance pronounces that this 
epigram cannot with reasonable probability be regarded as authentic, 
though in beauty of workmanship it ranks with those of the best period. 
The epigram of Alcaeus, szra vi. 2, seems to be imitated from it. 
The Dryads or Hamadryads do not appear under these names till a 
quite late period in Greek poetry ; Apollonius Rhodius is the earliest 
authority I have found. 


IX. Anth. Pal ix. 627. Headed in the Ms. eis Aovrpóv Aeyopevor 
"Epora. 


There is another epigram by Marianus on the same subject, 47:74. 
Pal. 1x. 626. Cf. Shakespeare, Sozzefs CLIII. and CLIV. 
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Z. 6. Nuyda ’Eperiades, the nymphs of the fountain Eros, the word 
being formed on the analogy of 'Yópiá8es. 


A. Anih. Pal. ix. 586, last two lines. In the MS. this couplet follows 
four lines of question and answer in the frigid Byzantine style : 
Eire voe, rivos eio Qvràv orixes; ai pev aiar 
IIaAAdos, ai 0€ mépé nyepides Bpopiov. 
Kai rivos ol aráxves ; Agurrepos.  ávÓea molov 
etal Ócàv ; "Hpys xai podéns Iadügs. 


It is obviously complete in itself and has no evident connexion with 
them. Possibly it is an older epigram which Cometas conveyed into 
his own work without taking pains to make it fit. 

Z. 2. OeAdrreSov is from Od. vii. 123. 


XI. App. Plan. 279. Headed in the MSS. eis róv êv Meyápows KOaptoriy 
Abov. 

Pausanias, AZZ#zca, xlii. 2, ras 0é éarías éyybs raúrņs (at Megara) éort 
Aidos ep’ o9 karañetva, Aéyovoiw 'AmóAAova rijv kibápav, ’AXKdOw ró reîyos 
ovvepyatopevov ... Hv 0€ ruxn BaXóv tis Wyidi, karà raùrà odrds re Fynoe 
kai kiÜápa kpovoGeioa. It is also referred to by Ovid, Mez. viii. 14, and 
by the author of the Czrzs, 105. For the legend cf. Theognis, 773. 


Z. 4. The Delphians, according to a scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1490, 
were originally called Avkopets, from the village of Lycoreia on Par- 
nassus ; hence also Apollo Lycoreus. 


e RA. Pal, 1x. 374. 

Ka6apd, ‘Clear’, is the name of the fountain. A fountain of the same 
name is the subject of an epigram by Apollonides, zz/ra ix. 13. 

Z. 3. npepobadrrA€ax, ‘gentle-blossomed’, probably in reference to the 
soft milky colour of the laurelflower; for the tree has no special 
connexion with peace. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 338. Placed by Ahrens in his edition of Theo- 
critus among the Dubia e£ Spuria. It certainly has the extraordinary 
clearness of outline which is distinctive of Theocritus beyond all other 
writers of his own or a later period. 

Z. 1. méa, on the floor of the cave mentioned in l. 5. 

Z. 2. aráikes are the stakes on which hunting-nets were fastened. 

Z. 6. kôpa is the drowsiness that precedes or follows sleep, 7 uera£o 
Umvou kai eypnydpaews karadQopá as it is explained by a scholiast. 

karayópevov MS., kareióuevov Dilthey, comparing Sappho Jr. 4, Bergk, 
al&vaaouévov 0€ hvdAAwy kpa karappet. 


PORRO ng Pat. Ix. 314. 

On a Hermes by a windy orchard-corner near the sea. 

Hermes of the Garden is invoked in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Anth. Pal. ix. 318, and also in some anonymous iambics, 


App. Plan. 255. 
2B 
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1.4. Y have written vdep mpoxée for imoidyee of the MS. Meineke 
after Schäfer reads ómozpoxée, Tucker tai morayer: but vdwp seems 
necessary for the sense. 


XV. App. Plan. 153. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, XXIX : 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh, how different ! 


NVI 2725. Fal. ix 87. 

Z, 7. iéés means both the mistletoe plant and the birdlime made from 
it. But Athenaeus x. 451 D quotes the tragedian Ion as calling birdlime 
Spuds iðpôra, as though it were made from the sap of the oak itself. 


XVII. Anth, Pal. Y. 71. 


XVIII. Anik. Pal. vi. 228. 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 159, following Aratus, Paen. 132, makes the 
slaughtering of ploughing-oxen one of the marks of the iron age, it 
having been counted a crime till then : cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 537. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v. 14, quotes an Athenian law Bor apdrnv py Ovew . . . ori 
yéopyos kai r&v év avOparots kapárov kowcvos. 


XIX. Anth, Pal. ix. 122, headed áüéamorov, and again, after ix. 339, 
headed Etjvov; in Plan. called aéndov. 

Z. 1. The swallow is called ’Ar@is xópa from the story of Procne, who 
was the daughter of Pandion king of Athens. 

` peAiÜpezrros hardly means more than ' honey-voiced? : but cf. Theocr. 

i. 146, wAnpés Toe péAtTos TO kaAóv oTÓpa Ovpot yévorro ; and the various 
legends of bees placing honey in the mouths of sleeping children who 
were predestined to be poets, Pindar, Plato, etc. Jacobs wished to 
read peripéeyxre. 

l3. The repetition of AdAos is awkward, but there is no reason to 
suppose any error in the text. xadds kaAóv suggested in Z I would not 
be Greek. 

Z. 4. £évov seems to imply a belief that the field-cricket, like the 
swallow, migrated, which might be due to their sudden appearance in 
great numbers in spring when they come out of the pupa. 1n England 
their season is from April to August: see White’s Selborne, Letter 
XLVI. Cf. also Plato, Phaedr. 230 C, Üepwóv re xai Acyvpóv vmQxei TO TOY 
TETTLY@Y XOP, | 
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There is an admirable translation of this epigram among Cowper’s 
Minor Poems. 


D. 172025 Pal ix. 373. 

For the practice of catching tree-crickets and keeping them in cages, 
see supra i. 64, and zz/za xi. 14. 

l. 2. €dxere, sc. with lime-twigs. 

Z. 4. EovOds in classical Greek is only used as a constant epithet of 
the bee and the nightingale, except in the £fovÓós ímmaXekrpvov of 
Aeschylus (Aristoph. Av. 800). Rutherford on Babrius, /aé. 118, argues, 
but not convincingly, that it refers properly to sound, and that its use 
as an epithet of colour is a mere mistake. It is generally taken to be 
equivalent in etymology to fov@6s or £avÓós. As applied to sound the 
grammarians explain it by Xerrós, ó£Us, áraAós and kindred words. 

Z. 5. It is not certain whether «cyÀy is the thrush or the fieldfare. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. $7. Attributed in Plan. to Palladas, which is 
obviously wrong. 

Cf. the similar but inferior epigram of Mnasalcas, Ant. Pal. ix. 70, 
which makes it certain that the swallow and not the nightingale is the 
subject here. The ordinary version of the story (as told by Ovid and 
Hyginus) makes Philomela the ravished daughter of Pandion be turned 
into the nightingale, but there was another version, which is implied in 
Odyssey xix. 518, making Procne (the sister of Philomela and mother of 
Itylus) the nightingale, and Philomela the swallow: cf. Pseudo- Anacreon 
9 (Bergk). The contrast between the light-heartedness of the swallow 
and the grief of the nightingale, in Swinburne’s 7Zy/us and elsewhere, 
seems to be modern. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 703. In Plan. there follows another couplet : 


7A Noua NópQa: dceyeipare riv AvkoÉapar) 
Bockóv, pů Ónpàv koppa yévntra Epos. 


L1. The Nymphs had, like Pan (supra, ii. 45), their invisible flocks 
upon the hills, and committed their herding to favoured shepherds. 
Jacobs quotes a curious passage from Antoninus Liberalis (a mytho- 
grapher of the second century A.D.) of a musician called Terambus : 
éyévero 8ë abr Opéupata mdetoTa, kai avrà emoipaiwvev abrós, Nupdat dé 
cuveddpBavoy abrd Oir. avras év rois dpeoty dóÓov éreprrev. 


XXlll Anth. Pal. 1x. 333 
According to the heading in the MS., which may be taken for what it 


is worth, this was the famous temple of Aphrodite in Cnidos. For 
temples and groves of Aphrodite on the seashore cf. Pausan. A/fica i. 
Bea ateq XXI. IO, II. 

L1. The text has been left as it stands in the MS. though it is not 
very satisfactory. The word áíppavros, which apparently does not 
occur elsewhere, would naturally mean ' wet with sea-spray' and apply 
to the land, If mévrov is right, it must be used actively, ‘scattering 
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spray.' In any case Hecker’s conjecture, erôpev ddippobiov x6apaAàv 
rapa biva Oaddoons, is rewriting, not editing. 

Z. 3. For the fountain and poplars, cf. Odyssey, vi. 291. 

Z. 4. éovOai probably means ‘shrill’: see note on Ep. 23. supra. 


XXIV. Anih. Pac b DAT 

Compare the description of a temple of Venus on the coast of Argolis 
in Atalanta’s Race in 7he Earthly Paradise. 

Z. 4. Cf. Antipater of Sidon in Az. Pal. ix. 143 (Venus speaks): 


j ap Emt TAATÙ Seaivoyrt ya(po, kai vautats eie eue Go Convotç 
móvre yàp T xaípo, p pévois. 


XXV. Anth. Pal, ix. 675, 

On the lighthouse of Smyrna, built by the great guild of the 
Asclepiadae. For a full account of them see Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol, 1. cap. 1x. ad fin. 

Compare the lines written by Scott in 1814 on his visit to the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse : 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. I. 


AXVII. Anth. Pal. x. 2. 

Z. 6. $eXdáóes, ‘lurking’, generally used of such wild beasts as live in 
dens: $oeAdOesc dpkrou Theocr. i. 115. 

Z. 8. * Priapus of the anchorage’ occurs again in the similar epigram 
by Agathias, szfra v. 2 


A VIII Athenaeus”xv O73 p, ponpoyeen Ò’ Eoikev em! moody mw rhs 
KaTa THY Avyov G Kat Nikaiveros ó emomotóç ev Tois em cypáppa- 
mw, Torre UTapxXov ETIXOpLOS (z.e. in Samos) kai rjv émixópiov iaropíav 
jyamqkós ev mAetoav Aéyet Ò ovrws’ OUk béio x.T.À. 

l. 3. xapeúvy, ‘a bed on the ground’, the simplest form of which was a 
strewing of green boughs or rushes, as in the description of the summer 
feast in the ZZa/ysza of Theocritus (vii. 133) : 


ev re Babeias 
t t , 
Adetas cxotvoto xapevviow exrivOnpes 
3” 
Ev Te veorndrotot yeyabdres oivapégauv. 


Zone mpópaňos and Avyos are two varieties of willow, the latter 
probably the osier, the former of uncertain species. ‘The sellis worn 
of forlorn paramours’ (Spenser, F. Q. 1. i. 9) is a symbol which does 
not occur in ancient art, and appears to have originated in the Psalm 
Super flumina Babylonis. But its use for festive garlands was not 
common, Athenaeus, 7. c., calls it drorov, because willow withes are 
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used for fetters and the like, and quotes Menodotus’ ZZzszory of Samos 
for the origin of the custom in that island. He derives it from a pre- 
historic religious observance of binding the image of Hera with bands 
of Avyos to prevent it from running away. 


DON X EAU. Pal, ix. 667. 

On the palace gardens of the Heraeum, an imperial villa on the coast 
x" Constantinople, laid out by the Emperor Justinian, circ. 532 

. D. 

‘On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east 
of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Heraeum were prepared 
for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora. 
The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the waves ; 
yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court complained of their 
inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length 
who was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after he had in- 
fested more than half a century the seas of Constantinople.— Decline 
and Fall, c. xl. Gibbon’s description follows two epigrams by Paulus 
Silentiarius, 47:74. Pal. ix. 663, 664, and one by Agathias, probably on 
the same gardens, Anth. Pal. ix. 665. 


VII 


WRA zih. Pal. ix. 649. 

An inscription for the author's house at Cibyra in Phrygia. Another 
inscription (.AzZ4. Pal. ix. 648) celebrated its hospitality : 

' AoTós epot kai Écivos del Piňos’ ov yap epevvav 
ris sróÜev nè rivov ort qidokevins. 

Z. s. Nemepyntns Or Aureprrs, ‘an outcast’ : explained by Photius as 
meaning rot Memomóeis ñ srévres. 

II. Anth. Pal. x. 770. ; 

An inscription on a cup (probably of silver ; compare App. Plan. 324) 
given by the poet to his daughter. 


III. Anth. Pal. v. 124. 


IV. Auth. Pal. vi. 345. — 
For roses forced (Jestizafae) under glass in winter see Martial xiii. 
127. Martial also speaks of roses brought from Egypt to Rome in 


winter, vi. 80. | 
1.5. orepOnva. MS., opOjva Edd. after Brunck, without the least 


necessity. 


We “ih. Pal. Vi. 250. 
A dedication to Artemis by a Laconian girl. 


i. 4 and rv /. 5 are to give local colour. 


The Doric forms kopar 
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L2. The xexpvpados was worn by married and unmarried women 
alike, as respectable women never appeared in public with their hair 
loose except in certain religious ceremonies; there is therefore no 
special significance in this gift. 

Z. 3. Dolls in ancient Greece were generally made of clay ; cf. Plato 
Theaet. 147 A, Lucian, Lexiph. 22. Wax models were made and 
moulds cast from them ; or else the clay was modelled by hand round 
a wax core, which was then melted out. Pollux, x. 190, rò mov, 6 
meptetànie rà mÀAaaOévra knpwa, à karà THY ToU mupòs mpocQopàv TñnkerTau, 
Aiydos kaXetrat. 

The temple of Artemis Limnatis stood in the village of Limnae on the 
borders of Laconia and Messenia: Pausan. Laconica, ii. 6, Messentaca, 
KKK 3: 

WIE alee. TAY SANG 279. 

¿ 4. The ‘Acharnian ivy’ is the symbol of literature: cf iv. I and 
iv. I2 supra, xii. I9 Zzzfra ; and Pausan. A f/ica, xxxi. 6. 

VIL. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

l. 2. Avydos was the name of the white marble quarried in Paros. 
evgapévy, not ‘when her prayer was heard’, as in ii. I spra, but like e£ 
eoxrs, Ep. 16 infra; the Latin ex voro. 

ILLU AA Pal ESI 


The epithet in Z 2, and the word vupdios, imply that they are recently 
married. 


IS d 7240100720 Vs 263. 
4.1. Virgil, Georg. i. 390 : 


. € 
Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Nescivere hiemem testa cum ardente viderent 
Sciutillare oleum et putres concrescere fungos. 


l 4. Hpó is acc., and the subject of jpuoc« is Kuapis. She breaks off 
abruptly in terror of the bad omen of comparing herself and her husband 
to Hero and Leander. 


l. 6. odvvy sc. the jealousy of Hephaestus. 


XA. Anth. Pal. vi. 340. 


Z. 5. êk a&ev ápxopuévois, beginning the year with worship to thee ; like 
the ek Aiós dpxóoneo a of Aratus. 


AX Anih Pal Sin 5a: 

l. 5. rovr’ čmos dyyeiare Kadi voéooç pe Kopiĝet MS., corr. Meineke. 

/. 6. Before he can see Phanion he has to take the long journey on 
foot down the coast as far as Halicarnassus, whence he can cross by 
ferry to Cos. Some prefer to take it as a hyperbolical statement that 
he is ready to walk across the sea to her, but this does not suit the 
quiet tone of the epigram. 


l. 7. eb teo MS., corr. Dübner. The word evayyeAtoy was generally 
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written in a contracted form by Christian copyists, and this probably 
accounts for the corruption. 
l. 8. For Zeus Ovptos see v. 3, supra. 


XII. Anth. Pai. vi. 146, and again after vi. 274. 

l. 2. EvAoxos was one of the regular titles of Artemis Ilithyia: cf. Eur. 
Tippo 167. 

The Ms. reads evroxin in the first version of the epigram, edruxiy in 
the second. Meineke would read edxodiz. 


MUL Aa k® Pal. vi. 147. 

L I. améxew is the technical word used in forms of receipt; thus in 
the collection of Inland Revenue receipts written on 9orpaxa found some 
years ago at Karnak in Upper Egypt, the form runs dzéyo mapa cov 
Tò TéAos . . . ‘I acknowledge to have received from you the tax . . ^ 

Z. 3. Kai juv amars MS., corr. Porson. Jacobs would read ripov, a 
rare collateral form of riv ; Tucker, very plausibly, «ai dis pv. 


C I ath, Pal vi. 271. 
1,2. mémAov mrvypa is the dimdois or long Ionic chiton which was 


folded over at the shoulders and fell in a sort of cape as far as the hips. 
"EET XI. 109, 
` ob’ éuéy ev peyápoiriv éÚo koTos ioxéaipa 
ois ayavois BeÀéeoouv emouxonévn karémedvev. 

Z. 5. Aéovros MS. The sense requires Meineke’s correction, Aéovri 
(governed by vevoov). 

Z. 6. vič de£ópevov MS., corr. Meineke. But the Ms. reading gives a 
possible sense, “grant that Leon's infant son may in time see a son of 
his own growing up’. 

MOV. Ath. Pal. Vi. SO. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 557. Those who know Rome will remember the 
monument—a pathetic contrast to this—in S. Maria della Pace to the 
two little Ponzetti children, ‘ zzdoZis festivitatisque mirandae’, who died 
on the same day at the ages of eight and six in 1505, with their like- 


nesses side by side on it. 
Z, 2. keipevóv otri means hardly more than «etra: or éerív alone. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 
XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 397. 


Z 2. eis ddbvas is equivalent to ddvynpas, like eis ráxos, eis kaXóv, etc... 
XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 464. There is another epigram on this same 
Aretimias ascribed to Heraclides of Sinope, Azih. Pal. vii. 465, from 
which it appears that she was a Cnidian. The Aapides in 7. 4 are her 
country-women in the under world, Cnidos being one of the cities 
founded in the great Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to Crete 


and the southern portion of Asia Minor. | 
Z. 5. Most editors alter šatvouoa to paívovca, without necessity. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 555. Followed in the Ms. by another couplet : 


^ , e 
Tovro caoppocvvas ávrdftov evpeo, Nooro, 
Sdxpvd cou yapéras ometre xatapOipeva. 


which is clearly a separate epigram, and is so distinguished in Planudes. 


XXI. Anth. Pal, vii. 340. 

Z. 1. MapáÜevis has been doubted as a man’s name, and the reading 
variously altered to Nixómohuv Mapañov éceÓnkaro or éveOnxaro, or 
NuómoAus MapáÉÜeviw. But it is a possible masculine form, and in the 
uncertainty it seemed best to leave it alone. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 260. 

Cf. the celebrated passage in Vell. Paterc. i. 11, on Q. Metellus 
Macedonicus, the paragon of human good fortune, ending, Zoec est 
nimirum magis feliciter de vita migrare quam mori. 


VIII 


CEA nihe. Pal, xu. 127. 
Z. 5. Cf. Soph. Trach. 94, vu£ karevvá£& Frrov. 


Il. Anth. Pal. xii. 121. 

Z. 3. mori and émnyxvvayro go together. 

Z. 6. avOépé or avOépixos is the tough stalk of the asphodel, of which 
basket-work was woven for huts (Hdt. iv. 190) or cages (Theocr. i. 52). 


III. Anth. Pal. xii. 54. For “Ipepos and IIóñoç see note on i. 10 Supra. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xii. 51. The first two lines are also quoted by the 
scholiast on Theocritus ii. 147. i 

Z 1. Achelous is the god of fresh water ; he will drink to Diocles in 
unmixed wine. So Virgil, Georg. i 9, poculague inventis Acheloia 
nisceuit uvis. 


V. Anth. Pal. v. 78. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Viza Platonis 
c. 32, and by Gellius oct. Att. xix. 11. 

This epigram, if authentic, is written under the person of Socrates. 
Agathon, the brilliant dramatist, co$óraros xai xéddoros as Alcibiades 
calls him in the Symposium, 212 E, was noted for his beauty : see 
Plato, Profag. 315 D, Aristoph. Thesm. 198, and the notices of him in 
Athenaeus. 


VI Anih. Fal sii. 50. 

The Eros of Praxiteles, his most famous statue after the Cnidian 
Aphrodite, and according to tradition his own favourite work, was given 
by him to Phryne and dedicated by her at Thespiae. Nero tool fh to 
Rome on his return from Greece, and it was destroyed there by a fire 
during the reign of Titus. 

l. 7. Mepón av mods, the city of Cos: cf, supra iv. 16. 
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VIL Anth. Pal vii. 669. Also quoted by Diog. Laért in Vita 
Platonis, c. 29. 

This epigram is in all likelihood authentic. Diog. Laért. Zc. quotes 
Aristippus mep maAaías rpudas as saying that Aster was a beautiful 
youth with whom Plato studied astronomy. 


VIII. Anth. Pal, xii. 59. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 
4.1. From Eur. Aed. 770, èk rove avawoperOa mpupynrny kdAov. 
l. 2. mvedua Tó Xe6€v £r. occurs again Ep. 13 (fra. 
45. Cf. a graceful couplet in an anonymous epigram, Anth. Pal. 
PUR USE 
Kat more pev $aívew modvy oeróv: GAdore Ò’ abre 
eU0tos áBpà yeAàv öupasıv éxkéxvcat. 


X. Anth. Pal. xii, 128. 

¿ 4. The epithet zapÓévios is partly suggested by the legend of 
Daphne, but refers in the first instance to the delicate creamy blossom 
of the Greek laurel, the ‘proud sweet bay-flower’ of the poet. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 1099, pivá re Booxdueba mapbéra Acuxdrpoda popra xapirav 
TE Ky Trevpara. 

Z. 5. Advis pev ev otpeot MS., corr. Dilthey ; exstinctum Nymphae 
Daphnin lugebant, Virg. Ecl. v. 20. 

gol, to the lyre of Phoebus, Ze. to Phoebus himself. 


Pe Auth. PaL 1x. 341. 

This epigram is probably imitated from one by Zonas, Anth. Pal. 
ix. 556; if so, the date of Glaucus cannot be earlier than about the 
middle of the first century B.C. 

4. 2. Cf. Song of Solomon i. 6, 7. 

4 5. Malea and Psophis were two towns in the north-west of Arcadia 
near the border of Elis. The former must not be confounded with the 
promontories of the same name in Laconia and Lesbos. 


AIL Anth, Pal, xii. 138. 
4. 1. Cf. Archestratus in Athen. vii. 321 C: 


, ^ f 
nvixa & ay ğúvovros ev opavea 'Qpiwvos 
£ > , , J > 1ÀÀ 
unT»p oivopópov Borpvos xairgv àmofáAMg. 


42. éemépiov is a mistake. The autumnal setting of the Pleiades, 
the well-known signal for ceasing to put to sea and beginning to plough 
(Hesiod, W. and D., 615 foll, Virg. Georg. i. 221) was in the morning ; 
their evening setting is in spring, on the 6th of April according to the 
calendar of Columella. 


r I| l U 772 Pal Xii. 72. 
Z. 4. Cf. Dante, Purg. xxx. go, Si che par fuoco fonder la candela. 


XIV. Anik. Pal. vi. 335. 
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IX 


PEA Pal, v SEO: . NM 
l1. With the phrase ptpov eú@ea may be compared the cap opgv of 
Theocritus, ZZ. xiii. 45. 


Td P v 21 


III. Anth. Pal. xii. 234. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 

i. 2. ¿pin is a shortened form for ¢ppipy: so amépya in Pind. Py. 
Vi. 37. 

Z. 3. There is a play on the meaning of xpóvos ; as the words dv6os and 
káAÀos are of the same ‘time’, Ze. musical or metrical value (— v), SO 
Time brings them both alike to decay. Cf. the criticism of Longinus, 
xxxix. 4, on the damep védos of Demosthenes. 

l. 4. POovéwy xpóvos, the invida aetas of Hor. Od. 1. xi. 7. 


WY aed ZA Pao X15655. 

l. 1. mapéXOn sc. xpóvos. Suidas cites a proverb, pó9ov mapeA8àv ink éru 
(rev máu, from which it has been proposed to read wapéA@ps here, per- 
haps rightly. 

V. Anth. Pal.xi. 32. — 

l. 3. wapOice MS., rappOace (from mapapOdave), corr. Dorville. For the 
line cf. Simonides /7. 32, Bergk, and Omar Khayyam, VII. (first edition), 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 


l. 4. Cf. Theocr. vii. 120, ai 8€ yuvaixes, Ala, avri, Pidive, Tó Tot kaAóv 
dvOos amoppet. 

VI. Arth. Pal. ix. 260. 

For Lais cf note on ii 22 svfra. Athenaeus, xii. 570 B, quotes 
from a comedy of Epicrates called 447::-Lais a passage moralising on 
the end to which such women come, which says that the Corinthian 


Lais in her age was glad to get anything she could, and took alms. Z¿ 
Jadzs fusmes si mignottes / 


VII. Anth. Pal. xii. 235. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 
VIII. T Pal. v. 85. 


IC ALN oe 

Z. 5. So Arist. Poet. 1457 B. 23, ópotos éyev . . . ynpas mpós Biov xai 
émmépa mpós Hucpav’ epel Toivuy THY éomépav ypas guépas kal TO ypas 
ég Tépav iov. 

A Ant PaL m 

According to the ordinary version of the story as told by Hesiod, W. 
and D., Ul. 60-105, the casket of Pandora contained evil, labour, and 
sickness, which were spread among mankind when it was opened, hope 
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alone remaining in the casket when Pandora shut it again ; cf. Theognis, 
580 foll. But there seems to have been a different version in which the 
casket contained good things which escaped and were lost. 

l. 3. perá ‘among’ is used very loosely, the proper sense required 
being ‘over’, 

l. 5. perà mõpa seems to allude to a picture of Pandora bolding the 
open casket in front of her, much as in Rossetti's picture. 


XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 37 : headed "Avrurárpov simply. 

4. I. The morning rising of Arcturus is placed by Pliny on the 12th of 
September. It marked the division between om@pa, the season of 
harvest, and $6wémoepov, our autumn— 


The year growing ancient 
Not yet on summers death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter. 


The thatching of cottages would be pressed forward just then to anti- 
cipate the equinoctial storms. ek Covys, unless ex means ‘following 
upon’, is not quite accurate, Arcturus lying in the knee of Bootes a 
little below the belt: cf. Aratus, Phaen. 94 (of Bootes) : 
Uno avy Óé oi adros 
EE dÀAXov "Apkrovpos éAiacerat augadoy dornp. 


& 5. Cf. Hesiod, H. and D., 534-6. 


AIT. Azik. Pal. xi. 141. 

This epigram is illustrated by another of the same general purport, 
A nth. Pal. xii. 140. 

Z, I. à py Oeds sc. av PbéyEaro. 

ZZ. 2, 3. The repetition is a favourite device of Meleager ; cf. supra i. 
6, 59, ?zfra xi. 47: also Anth. Pal. v. 165. 

avrós vréorys, tu Pas voulu. 

|. 4. Cf. the epigram cited above (Amth. Pal. xii. 140): 


t , , 7 3 ` 3 t 

á Népeois pe cvvypmace, kevOus ekeipav 
3 f PS ë 32548023 ` ^ 3 i 
€v Tupl, mALS Ò’ en’ Epot Zeüs ekepauvoB dÀ e... 


Pell. 477. Pal. IN. 257. 

For the fountain Ka@apn, see vi. 12 supra. Pausanias, Boeotica xxx. 
8, gives a legend of the river Helicon having sunk underground when 
the Pierian women would have washed their hands in it after the 
murder of Orpheus, iva Ón pù) Tod Pdvov Kkañapoua ró vðwp mapacyxyrat 
Cf. also the epigram of Antiphanes, 4zzZ/. Pal. ix. 258. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 269. In Plan. under the name of Philippus. 

Cicero, Off. iii. 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of conscience 
from the work of Hecaton : guaerit, st fabulam de naufragro stultus 
arripuerit, extorquebitue cam sapiens st potuerit? negat, quia srt iniu- 
Vn ... Quid si una tabula sit, duo naufragi hique sapientes, sibine 
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utergue rapiat an alter cedat alteri? cedat vero, sed ez cutus magis in- 
tersit vel sua vel rei publicae causa vivere. Quid si haec paria in utro- 
que? nullum erit certamen, sed quasi forte aut micando victus alteri 
cedat alter. “The once famous case of the yacht Mzgnonette in 1884 may 
also be cited in illustration. Two of the survivors, when in the last 
extremity, killed and ate a third. The Lord Chief Justice and a bench 
of judges, to whom the case was specially referred, held that they were 
technically guilty of murder, and the death sentence was formally 
passed, but commuted to one of six months’ imprisonment. | 

l. 4. If he had been fortunate enough to escape the notice of AiK), 
who is here half personified, or if his Kgpes had not predestined him for 
punishment, it was a case ov veueagróv, in which the moral sense of 
plain men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty. 

4. 5. Aelian, Fist. An. i. 55, describes the xv&v ñaÀdrru as one of the 
largest kr. 


AV. Anth. Pal, xii. 148. 
For the phrase rodpov dveipov épot, see note on iv. 26, supra. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 113. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 

l 1. npdo@ns is passive, as in Xen. ZZzexo, c. xi, où uóvov pioto dv, 
GAG Kal épdo in’ dvÜpómoev, and Symp. viii. 3, €pàv dvrepaára,.: and in 
l. 2 I have accordingly put the passive épa for epas of the MSS. and Editors. 
In Eur. Danae fr. 8, ovSels mpocavrüv Biorov j)pác6Q Bporóv, and in the 
epigram by Philodemus, zz/xa x. 47, it has its more usual middle sense. 

l. 3. From Bion i. 71, ro ody púpov dder’ " AGovis. 

¿ 4. Note the sense of the name Menophila, a month's lover. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 550. Headed in the Ms. eis apxovra dvd£tov. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 51, headed IIMérevos ; and again after Anth. 
Pal. ix. 441, together with an epigram of Plato 6 Newrepos. It is pro- 
bably by the same hand. 

4 1. From Virgil, Ez. ix. 51, omnia fert aetas. 


XIX. CLG. 4747 : inscribed on the base of one of the two Colossi of 
Amunoph IIL, known as the Memnon statues, in the Nile valley under 
the edge of the Libyan mountains opposite Thebes, The inscription 
was first copied by Pococke, who gives a drawing of it in his great work 
(4 Description of the East aud of some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S., London, 1643. 2 voll folio. Above the 
verses is the author's name, 'AexAgzioüórov, and below them Houro 
. - lo. . €zirpómov, ‘in the prefecture of Pomponius’. The date seems 
to be about the time of Hadrian. 

The story of Memnon, son of Eos, slain by Achilles at Troy, was 
given at length in the lost Aethiopiad of Arctinus which came next 


after the Z/ad in the Epic Cycle, and is extant in Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
B. ii. 
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AX. Anth, Pal. ix. 151. 

On the capture of Corinth by the consul Lucius Mummius, B.C. 146, 
the citizens were killed or sold for slaves and the city levelled to the 
ground together with its walls and citadel. All rebuilding was pro- 
hibited, and the site remained desolate till the city was refounded as a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar a hundred years later. 

Compare the famous letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to Cicero (Cic. 
Fam, iv. 5); Ex Asia rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navi- 
garem, coepi regiones circumcirca prospicere; post me erat Aegina, ante 
Megara, dextra Piraeeus, sinistra Corinthus: quae oppida quodam tem- 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos iacent. 
And Sen. Ef. XCI. ; zon vides quemadmodum in Achaia clarissimarum 
urbium iam fundamenta consumpta sint, nec quicquam exstet ex quo ap- 
pareat illas saltem fuisse 2 

Z. 4. Sisyphus was the legendary founder of Ephyre or Corinth. 

Z. 7. The wailing of the sea-birds as they flew across between the two 
gulfs was the only sound in the deserted city. A translation can hardly 
convey the exact force of the rhetorical confusion in this couplet. 
Grammatically àyéov depends on dAkvóves, and the phrase might be 
translated, ‘the shrill wailers of thy woes’, the reference being to the 
wailing cry of the halcyon. But the Nereids or sea-nymphs are these 
halcyons, namely the six daughters of Alcyoneus, who were, according 
to the legend, changed into halcyons, and can be thought of either as 
birds or as semi-divine beings of the sea. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 408, with the heading ’AvodA@vidov, oi 0€ ’Avtt- 
márpov. The authorship is fixed by the allusion to it (odd€ Adyous &rogat 
'Avrurárpov) in an epigram by Alpheus, AnA. Pal. ix. 100. It follows 
from the fact that the desolation of Delos is alluded to as of long 
standing, that Antipater of Thessalonica is the author; Antipater of 
Sidon was dead before the disaster of Delos. Cf. supra, p. 320. 

After the destruction of Corinth, Delos became the great centre of 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and the largest slave-market in the 
ancient world. In B.C. 88 it was occupied by the Pontic fleet under 
Archelaus and Menopbanes, all the merchants in the island were 
massacred, the city razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. From this crushing blow it never recovered; see Pausan. 
aco ca, XXI. 3, 4. 

Z 4. There is an allusion to Callimachus, Z7yzzn fo Delos, 316: 


f L # 
ris Óé CE vauTns 
, x , 
"Europos Aiyatovo mapnrv0e vi 0eovay ; 


EOD Anik. Pal, ix. 155. | 
One of four epigrams by Agathias on Troy, Az. Pal. ix. 152-155. 


Z. 1. For the desolation of Sparta, see Ep. 26, infra. 
Z 8. From Virgil, Aen. vi. 851. 
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XXHL Anth. PaL ix. tor. In Plan. attributed to Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

In B.C. 468 Mycenae was besieged by the Argives, and though the 
Cyclopean walls resisted assault, the inhabitants were ultimately forced 
by famine to evacuate the town, which was then destroyed, and has 
never since been repeopled. Pausanias gives an account of its destruc- 
tion, and of the Lion Gate and other remnants left in his time, Corin- 
thiaca, xvi. 5, 6. 

Z 4. airodiov is awkward with the aizoMxóv of the next line following 
so closely. Jacobs, comparing Z4 2 of the next epigram, plausibly 
emends éyrvoxa okoréov ravrós épnporépyv. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix, 28: headed Topmniov oi 06 Mápkov Newrépov. 
These are probably, however, the same person, M. Pompeius Theo- 
phanes, son of Theophanes of Mitylene, the friend of Pompey. 


EUNT n AP aM 795. 

Z. 1, The Hellespont had a somewhat loose geographical signification : 
properly it meant the straits between the Propontis and the bay of 
Sigeum, but in Hdt. i. 57 (cf. also iv. 38) it includes the Propontis. In 
the list of Athenian allies at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. ii. 9), the enumeration going round the Aegean is 'Iovía, EAXgjo- 
movros, Ta emt Opaxns; and probably there was no definite line of 
division between the two last. But in any accurate geography Amphi- 
polis would belong to rà emi Opaxns. 

L2. For the legendary foundation of Amphipolis and the story of 
Phyllis and Demophoon, see Ovid, Heroid, ii. 

4 3. Artemis Aethopia was worshipped at Aethopion in Lydia, 
Artemis Brauronia at Brauron in Attica, and also on the Athenian 
acropolis. ' 

Z. 4. Two attempts to colonise Amphipolis, from Miletus in B.C. 497, 
and from Athens in B.C. 465, were unsuccessfully made, and the colonists 
massacred by the Edonians, before the final colonisation of B.C. 437. 
The position of Amphipolis commanding the coast road between Europe 
and Asia, and the great waterway of the Strymon, was of the utmost 
military and commercial importance. Its loss in the Peloponnesian war 
was a most serious blow to Athens. For its later history down to its 
capture by Philip of Macedon in B.C. 358, see Grote, capp. 79 and 86. 
After the Roman conquest it still remained an important /zbera civitas, 
and it is not certainly known when it fell into decay, Probably the 
population and traffic were absorbed by Philippi and its seaport of 
Datum, where a Roman colony was planted by Octavianus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The date of this epigram cannot be 
more than twenty or thirty years later. 

Z. 5. Atyeióai, the Athenians. 


XXVI Anth. ral r yas 
In BC, 189, Philopoemen, then general of the Achaean league, 
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advanced at the head of an allied force into Laconia, and to save 
themselves from destruction the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to pull down their walls, dismiss their mercenaries, abrogate the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus, and become subject to the league: Livy 
XXXVI. 33, 54, 30, and Polyb. vii. 8. 

It was the boast of the Spartans, according to Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
C. 3I, that no Laconian woman had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire ; until the invasion by Epaminondas in the spring of B.C. 369 an 
enemy had never set foot on Laconian soil. Xenophon says of the 
march of the Thebans (/7e/Z VI. v. 27) év Se&a eyovres tov Ejpórav 
zappcav xdovres kai mopÜoUvres, rv Ó ex THs móNeos ai uev yuvaikes oVSE 
Tov kamvóv dpaaat nvetxovTo, dre ou0émore iSotoa modepious. 

Z. 2. Olenus, a small town on the Coninthian gulf near Patrae, was 
one of the less important members of the Achaean league, and so is 
put here to emphasise the contrast between the former and the present 
state of Sparta. 

Z. 3. So Arist. Rhet., II. xxi. 8, quotes a warning of Stesichorus to the 
Locrians not to presume, mws u) oi rérteyes yapdbev doc, sc, all the 
trees having been cut down by invaders. 

Z. 4. The wolves prowl unchecked, but find no flocks to attack. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. ix. sor, with no author's name; and again after 
Anth. Pal. xi. 316, under the name of Palladas. 

If the heading els rzv mów Bypvróv be correct, it was written upon the 
destruction of the Roman colony of Berytus in Syria by an earthquake, 
followed by a fire which broke out among the ruins, on the oth of July 
A.D. 551, in the reign of Justinian, when the reputation of the city as 
the great school of civil law was at its height. The catastrophe is 
recounted by the historian Theophanes, and is the subject of two 
epigrams by Joannes Barbucallus, 444. Pal. ix. 425, 426. As it 
happened more than a century after the date of Palladas, this epigram 
is either not his or refers to some other city. The former is the more 
probable. But ‘the greater part’ of Berytus had been destroyed by an 
earthquake before, in A.D. 349, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Constantius (Georg. Cedr. 299 B), and the epigram may possibly refer 
to this. 


XXVII 225. Pal ix. 106, 

Cf. the epigrams with a similar point, probably imitated from this, by 
Antiphilus, Secundus, and Julianus Aegyptius, 47%. Pal. ix. 34, 36, 398. 
Z 2. Cf. Catull. iv. Io, «4 iste post phasellus antea futt comata silva. 

1, 3. èm góvos MS. and Edd., én’ jjovas Plan. I have written ydva ; 
Siccwoey és góva would be the regular construction. It is very clumsy 
to put a comma after Suéswoev and make én’ jóvos a mere repetition of 
ev xÜov( ; and dtecwev em’ nóvos is hardly Greek. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 138. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. ix. 75. Also quoted by the scholiast on Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1130, and by Suetonius, Dow. c. 14, in a curious story told of 
Domitian : minimis suspicionibus commovebatur ; ut edicti de excidendts 
vineis propositi gratiam facere non alia magis re compulsus credebatur 
quam quod sparsi libelli cum his versibus erant, kăv ue Payys k.T.X. 

The fable is given in full in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 99, the last line being the same as in this ; it 1s rendered 
in Latin by Ovid, Fast. i. 353-8. For the practice of such sacrifices, see 
Suid. sv. 'Aekós, and Varro, A. A I. 11. 19. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 44: under the name of Statyllius Flaccus, but 
the corrector has written in the margin, IlAdrevos rod peyadov. It is 
also quoted as Plato’s by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonis, c. 33. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 74, called ddéororov. Attributed in Plan., and 
also by the scholiast on the /Vzg*zzzs, c. 26, to Lucian ; it 1s very much 
in his style. 

The thought is from Horace, 2 .Saz. ii. 133. Achaemenides and 
Menippus are conventional names for a rich and a poor man. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 49, headed àdógAov. It is in the manner of 
Palladas. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 172. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 9. 

Cic. Or. iii. 2: O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam et 
inanes nostras contentiones / quae in medio spatio saepe franguntur et 
corruunt, et ante tn ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspicere 
potuerunt. 

‘So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception of old 
Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more, — Vanity Fatir, C. lxi. 


X 

IA Pal ai 

This is one of fad prefatory epigrams at the beginning of the 
Modra ZTparevos, the twelfth section of the Palatine Anto : 
e Aa p. 18. 

l. 1. mapa Bwpois, sc. at the altar of Zeus "Epkeios where he was slain 
by Neoptolemus : cf. Virg. 4ez. ii. 550, which follows the details of the 
story as given in the Hecuba and T'roades of Euripides. 

page OZ xix 35 16. toll: 


as Ó' ore IIavOapéov koúpn XXopris andav 
KaÀov acidnow €apos véov ig rapévoto, 
Sevdpewy é ev merdAou xabeCopévn T'UKLVO(O LV, 
ire Óauà rpemóca xée Todunyéa povny, 


wad’ ohoPupopery ' 'IrvAov piov, 
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I. Anth. Pal. v. 81. 
l. 1. ñ rà póða sc. Zxouca or bopobca. 


III. Anth. Pal. xi. Y. 

4. I. The festival of the Hermaea was a sort of Greek Saturnalia on 
a modified scale, celebrated with games and a general relaxation of 
discipline. The scene of Plato's Lyszs is laid during a celebration of 
the Hermaea by young men and boys!conjointly (206 D). Athenaeus, 
xiv. 639 B, says that at the Cretan Hermaea servants feasted and were 
waited on by their masters. 

e£ xóas, between four and five gallons, which we must suppose to have 
been in a single earthenware jar. 

42. mévÜos &Ünkev is an epic phrase (like dAye! ¢Onxev) introduced to 
give a tinge of parody and lead up to the next line with its more obvious 
reference to Homer. 

Z. 3. From Od. xxi. 295, oivos kai Kévravpov dyakAvróv Etpuriova Qacev, 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 44, headed ¿8nNov, of 8€ Aewviðov Tapavrivov. It is 
also attributed to Leonidas in Plan., and is quite in his manner. 

Z. 2. mpotns MS. ; mpóra is restored from Suidas s.v. dpaypara. 

Z. 6. For màeiova (acc. pl.) cf. supra i. 8, kai Stabels rovrov xeipova. 


V. Athenaeus, iii. 125 C, KadAiorparos ev éB0óuo cuppixtwr Qyotv, os 
émTiÓpevos Tapa Tu ZuoviOrns ó mous kparauoU kavparos Opa kai Tov 
oivoxócev rote GAXots pta yóvrov cle TO moròv xióvos, avrà Ô’ oU, areo xcüiaae 
TOOE TO émíypapupa TH pa K.T.À. 

The snow is put into the wine directly : to cool jars of wine in snow 
was a later refinement : see z7z/ra Ep. 36. 

Z. 1. T sc. xió : the speaker is supposed to point to it. 

Z. 3. ékáp 6g MSS., corr. Brunck. 

Z. 4. The same phrase is used of burial, supra iii. 9. 


VI. Anth. Pal. v. 135: headed eie Aáyvvov. Cf. supra i. 1. 
[777775 Pal vi. 77. 


IE ie. Pal. w. 270. 

He will revel, taking pattern by the dances of the stars, and will 
imitate heaven itself in adorning himself with a lyre and crown. 

Z. r. Cf. Comus ZL 111, ‘we that are of purer fire imitate the starry 
quire.’ 

Z. 2. dak éBapvvaópos Ms. Pal. It is not certain that we have recovered 
the original line; the reading in the text is that of Plan. fapivev 
seems to be used as equivalent to the classical BapvveaOa, aegre ferre. 
For the phrase cf. Aà dríege Aesch. Ew». 540. 

Z. 3. For the force of av@éBodor see note on i. 16 supra. 

Z. s. There is a play upon the two senses of «óc pos, ‘order’ and 
‘universe’. | 

Z, 6. The Lyre of Orpheus and the Crown of Ariadne are the con- 

2: 
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stellations still bearing these names. Their two chief Stars, Vega and 
Alphecca, are among the brightest in the northern hemisphere. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 546. " 

* Navigantium oblectamenta recensentur’, says Jacobs ; 1t 1s a curious, 
in Greek almost unique, piece of description in the manner of a Dutch 
painting. 

Z. 2. &b6epi8es (Lat. segestria) were awnings of skin stretched over 
he quarter-deck for protection against spray and rain. 

¿L 3. The cooking fire forces its way in little jets of flame through the 
stones which are built up into a hearth; over it a piece of meat 1s 
boiling in a pot. X 

Z. S. kal xpe Urrovra Quoc MS., corr. Schneider comparing ZZ. xt. 775, 
audi Bods émerov xpéa. 

Z. 6. mparn MS., corr. Boissonade. Cf. Pers. v. 146, Tu mare tran- 
silias? tibi torta cannabe fulto cena sit in transtro 2 

Z, 7. òs AdBe was a game of chance. It is referred to again in an 
epigram by Strato, Anth. Pal. xii. 204. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

Imitated from the epigram of Metrodorus, zzz/ra xii. 40. 

Z, 7. mou sc. Ópi£ : for the full phrase cf. Ep. 47 infra. 

¿ 8. (àe may be either the vocative of (wés (with retracted accent) or 
the imperative of (weep. 


XL Anth. Pal. x. 43. In the Greek system of numerals, 7, 8, 9, Io 
are represented by the letters ¢, n, 6, «. 

For the special force of (56. cf. the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus, 
and the celebrated motto dum vivimus vivamus which apparently is first 
found on the tomb of Aelia Restituta at Narbo: Gruter, C. 7. p. 609. 


XII. Anth., Pal. ix. 133. 

‘A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage married 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of 
hope over experience.— Dr. Maxwell, quoted in Boswell’s /ohmson, 


ann. 1770. To the same purport is a fragment from the Chrysilla of 
Eubulus, quoted in Athen. xiii. 559 B. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 68. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 186. Under the name of Lucilius in Plan. 

The vuxrixdpa€ is identified by some with the horned owl, sZzzx budo, 
whose ferale carmen is spoken of by Virgil, Aen. iv. 462; by others 
with the heron, ardea. The ‘night-raven’ who sings in L’A//egro, l. 7, 
is merely a literal translation of the word. 


Anpdpiros, ‘Mr. Popular’, is of course an imaginary name; so the 


name of the unlucky painter, ¢z/ra, Ep. 16, is Edrvxos, and of the little 
man, Ep. 21, Maxpoy. 


PN Ant, Par si pos 
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XVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 215 


> 7 ` ~ 3 Li € d 
l. 2. avri pot kai malas éye(vao mávras ópoíovs, says a Pergamene 


epitaph by a husband on his wife, Cougny, ii. too. 


2 VILA, Pal. xi, 82. 

Cf. the next epigram ; also Anth. Pal. xi. 83, 86. 

Z. 1. The ƏàóA¿xos dpéuos was of various lengths; it seems that any- 
thing longer than the déavAos or double stadium was included under the 
name. Twenty-four stadia or something under three miles is the 
longest mentioned. 

Arcadian games are also spoken of in an anonymous epigram, Anth. 
Pal. ix. 21; contests at Tegea in one attributed to Simonides, Anth. 
Pal. xii. 19; and at Lycosura on Mount Lycaeus by Pausanias, 
Arcadica, il. I. 


PV [IL Ave. Pal. xi, 95. 

The Əpónuos 6mAtr@y was introduced into the Olympian games in the 
65th Olympiad (B.C. 520) pedérys evexa ris és rà MoAeuiKa according to 
Pausanias, Al/aca A, viii. 10. 

L 4. runs eivexa, ‘honorts causa’, goes with ray AGivey; the statues 
erected in honour of victors in the race. 

Z. 5. eis Spas usually means ‘next year’, as in Theocr. xv. 74, xs 
Spas kimera; and so the scholiast on this epigram explains it év v7 
géns ’OAvpmidd:. But it rather means at the regular hour of opening 
next day. 

1.6. arddvov comes in at the end mapà mpocdoxiay, ' still short of the 
course by—the course’. 


Ros Azih. Pal. xi. 89. 

The dSopudpéravoy was a hook mounted on a long pole and used as a 
grappling-iron in sieges and sea-fights: Caesar, B. G. ii. 14, falces 
pracacutae insertae adfixaegue longuris non aósimili forma muralium 
falcium; Strabo in his account of the same battle calls these 


SopvOpérava. 


2O n?h. Pal. xi. 92. | 

Z. 3. xaraBas otos or ¿(Q MS. Brunck’s correction, inserting óÀos, 
which might easily have dropped out before otos, the more so on 
account of the dAcs in Z. 2, is the simplest way of filling up the line. 

Z. 4. oxederdy (sc. oôpa) is, according to etymology, rather a mummy 
than a skeleton ; but in medical Greek it means the latter. 

L5. The @parpia were subdivisions of the dvAn ; $páropes were 

supposed to be united by a common ancestry, and had common 


religious rites. 
XXI. Anth. Pal. xi. 95. In Plan. under the name of Ammianus. 
Z. 3. yós, ‘without armour’, like yupyos. 


XXII. Anik. Pal, xi. 88. 
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Z. 2. 8@ MS. Sp@ corr. Hecker. The gnat serves her for the eagle of 
Ganymede: ‘7 raptoris potentia excusationem facilitatis suae quaerit, 


Jacobs. 
XXIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 101. 
XXIV. Azih. Pal. x, 163. 


` XXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 106. Compare the stories of Cinesias in 
Athenaeus, xil. 551, 552. 

l. 3. dpáyvy here of course means the web, not the spider itself, and 
in Z 6, vipa ris dpáxvgs ‘a thread of the web’. "The usual word for a 
spider's web is apayviov. 


NVI Azih fal. XE 

There is a play on the word @mreo@a, which is used (1) of a suppliant 
embracing the knees or hand of a god, and (2) of a disease fastening 
upon apatient. Zeus ‘caught the Marcus’, as Beatricesays, Much Ado, 
I. 1, ‘God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a thousand pound ere he be cured.’ 


XXVII. Ant Pas, xi. 1145 

A physician called Hermogenes is mentioned by Galen, and another 
by Dion Cassius ; but the name here is probably taken at random. The 
names Hermogenes and Diophantus have both occurred already, sura, 
Epp. 19 and 24 ; see also the next epigram. 

. 3. Kpóvos, the ‘inpius Saturnus! of Horace, Od. 1I. xvii. 22. 

4. TeÀei Ed. for Aéyes MS., which has been variously emended. 

5. exTeivas SC. xépa. 
6. dragkaptte is a verb used to express the struggles of a dying 
fish out of water. 


l. 
7. 
l. 


DOR VIII ARa xt 28 7 
Cf. Martial vi. 53, ¿z somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


XXIX. Auf. Pal xi. 115. 

l. 2. Cf. Juvenal xiii. 93, Zszs et irato feriat mea lumina sistro. Harpo- 
crates (Egyptian Her-fe-chruti, Horus the child) is a form of the name 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis. 


XXX. Anh. Pal, xi. 121. 
DONT od DeL 


AAAXII. Arad, Pal. xi. 162. 

There is an epigram of similar point, attributed to Lucilius, 4a¢h. 
Pal. xi. 163, where the name of the soothsayer is Olympus. Neither 
need be a real name; these epigrams are merely academic exercises. 

For the practice of such consultations cf. the story of Xenophon’s 
journey to Delphi before he joined the expedition of Cyrus, Anab. 
III, i, 4-7. 
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XXXIII Quoted in an anonymous argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna, the pupil of Herodes Atticus and friend 
of Marcus Aurelius, as having, however, been made not on him, but on 
a later rhetorician of the same name. 

Athenaeus, viii. 348 D, has a similar story of a music teacher who had 
figures of Apollo and the nine Muses in his schoolroom, and when 
asked how many pupils he had, replied Sùv rois Oeois Ə@Əeka. Cf. also 
the story of Diogenes in Diog. Laërt. vi. 69. 

Z. 2. gu ea is a barbarous transliteration of the Latin szóselZa: 
Bá0pa would be the pure Greek word. 


(NIV Anth. Pal xi 143. 

The rhetorician, the grammarian, and the musician are balanced, 
in a studied disarrangement, by Cerberus, Tityus, and Ixion. Nothing 
is known of this Marcus ; 7. 2 implies that he was a Cynic. Melito is 
alluded to in another epigram by the same author (Anth. Pal. xi. 246) 
as a writer of ‘rotten plays’. The Rufus mentioned by Juvenal vii. 214 
(and identified by some editors of Juvenal with the historian better 
known under his other names of Quintus Curtius) can hardly be the 
person spoken of here. Whatever the date of Q. Curtius may have 
been, he would be classed as a rhetorician rather than a grammarian. 

Z. 4. peXeráv in oratory means to rehearse or declaim. 


E KAV nth. Pal, xi. 251. 

Z. 2. rovrav dvo MS., the second ray having fallen out. 

Z. 3. The one party in the suit claimed five months’ rent for a house ; 
the other replied that he had used the mill at night. "The last may refer 
to some question of rights over a mill-stream which might only be used 
at certain hours. Or possibly avróv is to be supplied again from ¿ 3, 
and the counter-suit was on the ground of annoyance from his neigh- 


bour grinding corn by night. 


XXXVI. Auth. Pal. xi. 244, with no author's name; in Plan. under 
the name of Nicarchus. 

There is an epigram with the same point in Martial, ii. 78. 

Z 1. The original sense of zuZarzum (which must not be confounded 
with z2/zazzuz, a milestone) was the socket in which the upright iron 
beam of an olive-press was fixed; Cato, de Agri Cultura, c. 20. Later 
it seems to have been applied to a tall narrow caldron in baths of a 
similar shape, and so it is explained by Athenaeus, iii. 98 D, as equivalent 
to imvoAéfgs, the urn in which water was kept hot over charcoal for 
mixing with wine. 

1. 4. Badvxadts is the same as Wu«rnp, a wine-cooler. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. xi 259. 
The horses and witches of Thessaly were both famous from early 


times : for the latter cf. supra, ii. 23. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 315. 
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The covers of the cushions used at dinner in rich houses were made 
of precious stuffs and embroideries. Compare with this the lines of 
Catullus (xii.) on the man who stole napkins at dinner. 


XXXIX. Ant Pal, xi 230 | 
There are several versions of this jest attributed to Phocylides 


(fl. 520 B.C.) from which this epigram is probably imitated. 


XL. Synesius, Ef7s¢. 127, and Suidas, s.v. dpuvos. 

Of the many towns called Laodicea, that in Asia on the Lycus, and 
that on the coast of Syria south of Antioch were the most important. 
It is not known to which this epigram refers. 

7.1. doris is the Egyptian cobra ; éd¢is the common (venomous) snake. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. xi. 331. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

Z. 1. The MSS. give the form Swrnptyos here and in Z 3. More than 
one Athenian trireme was called Swtnpia; Bóckh, Seewesen des Att. 
Staats, p.92. Among upwards of 250 names of triremes in Bóckh's 
lists, all are feminine with two doubtful exceptions, the ‘HynoimoXts and 
the os (or $àc?) Perhaps we should read ZerZptw as a feminine 
diminutive in both lines here. 

l. 2. The allusion is to Zeus under his title of Swrjp or Swrnpios, the 
preserver of voyagers. 

A 4. The play on the double sense of rapá, ‘alongside of! and ‘to’ 
can hardly be preserved in a translation. Grotius neatly turns it : 


Nomen inane gerit: nam fertur quisquis in illa, est 
Aut ubi litus adest, aut ubi Persephone. 


CSA a ir bee 391 
XLIII Anth. Pal. vii. 121. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. viii. 44. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 406. 
Z. 2. ov paxpay MS., corr. Herwerden. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. so, ZZ. 1-4. For the remainder of the epigram 
as it stands in the MS., see zz/ra, xii. 11, and the notes there. 

l. 3. xateOnxato MS., corr. Schneidewin. The verb applies strictly to 
‘ous only, but ró£a xai iovs is treated as a single phrase. 

l. 4. Cf. the epigram of Antipater in Anth. Pal. xi. 158, ob 8 ¿bus ov 


OTOT. kvov. 
XLVI. 445. Pal. xi. 429. 
The sense is from Theognis, 627, Bergk : 
Aic xpáv rov ueÜv ovra map’ dvOpác vndoot peivat 
aia xpóv 9! ei viov map peOvovar pévor. 


But Lucian has just made that slight change in form which makes an 
epigram out of what was a yvopn. 
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XLVII. Anik. Pal v. 112, CE Songs before Sunrise, Prelude, 
nz S TO and foll. : ‘Play then and sing ; we too have played. 
Z. 1. npdoOny here is middle, not passive like 7páa6ns, supra ix. 16. 


XI 
I. Anth. Pal. vii. $66. 


i II. 4 nth. Pal. xi. 8: also engraved on the tomb of Cerellia Fortunata 
at the Villa Pamfili-Doria at Rome, C. 7. G. 6298. The marble reads 
in À I, ormAn xapion’ Aifos éariv, and in 7. 3, €t Te Exers uerádos, and adds 
another couplet : 


^)» ` y P ^ 

Tour écopa yàp eyo’ od dé rovrois yay émuyócas 
YAI @ 53 5 4 > > ^ , / 
eth’, 0 T éyà ovk ñv, roUro máAw yéyova, 


Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 30 Bergk: ri oe Set Aitor pupiter, ri de 
yn xéew pdraa; epè paddov, ós eri (à, popioor. 

Z. 2. * Neither make the fire blaze’ sc. with wine and ointments poured 
over it. Cf Virg. Georg. iv. 384, ter liguido ardentem perfudit nectare 
Vestam, fer flamma ad summum tecti subiecta veluxit, It is not there- 
fore necessary to read Bpé£ps with most editors. 


III. Anth. Pal. vii. 655. 
l. 4. 'AAkdvÓpo MS. Pal., “Adxavdpos Plan. ; Hecker very ingeniously 
reads, 
et pe Üavóvra 
yvocovr', 'AXkávÓpo roUTo ri KaAAvréAevs ; 


Butthe sense rather seems to be that he will take his place in the 
under-world without the certificate of a pompous tomb and inscription, 
and be known there simply by his own name, ‘A. son of B.’ being the 
full name of a citizen. yrvécovra. has a double construction, with a 
direct object and an object-clause, *the dead will know me dead, (and) 
that this (dust) is Alcander son of Calliteles.’ 


I dut Pat, vi. 321. 

Z. 3. The olive was propagated from long pieces of the trunk sawn 
off and stuck in the ground, zpépva, Latin caudices. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
li. 30, and for the verb éveornpiEev (Salmasius! correction of the Ms. 
dveoTi)piéev) the szizbes obruit arvo of the same passage. 

Z. 4. Perhaps we should read kAjpaci o nyAdioey. 


V. Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 

On the famous geographer Eratosthenes of Cyrene, principal keeper 
of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy III., IV., and V., who died at 
the age of more than eighty about 196 B.C. 

L1. åpavpņ carries on the metaphor in éofjeaev ; ‘such sickness as 
makes the light of life burn dim.’ 
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Z 6, ‘The beach of Proteus’ is the coast of Egypt, where Menelaus 
meets Proteus in the Odyssey. 


VI, Anth. Pat. vu. 731. 

1, 1. abr@ MS., avo corr. Meineke. | 

Z. 4. motas ‘haysels’ z.e. summers ; the use is not unfrequent in later 
Greek. ‘Suavtter hoc dictum de sene, cui nihil apricatione iucundius, 
Jacobs. | 

Z 6. és mAeóvov AO perotxecinv is the Latin ad plures conmigravit. 


See note on iil. 38, supra. 


VII. Quoted as by Theaetetus, in the life of Crantor, Diog. Laért. 
iv. 25. 

Crantor of Soli was head of the Academy about 300 B.C. Diog. 
Laért. mentions his having written poetry. It is not known to what 
age he lived. 

Z. 2. Cf the famous line of Menander, Als ’E€anarév, Jr. 4, dv ot eoi 
dhidovaw ámoÜvrae véos ; and C. Z. G. 936, 

l el u} Nrevórse Adyos avdpav 
maidas dzro0vñoxkeu ods did€ovor Geol. 


1 4. eùĝvpin MS. against the metre. I have written evppoovvp which 
has about the same sense. Cf. the tribute paid to Sophocles in the 
under-world, Aristoph. Raz. 82, 6 & etxodos pev evOad’, eUxodos Ó' exei, 


VUI Azih. Pal. vii, 717. 
L1. rara may either agree with BoavXa or be the object of Aé£are. 


Vuypa Boa?Xa are the frigida rura of Virgil, Georg. iii. 324. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 657. 

Cf. the description of the shepherd's funeral in Longus, i. 31 : $vrà 
pepa modà ehirevoay kai e€nprncay abrGv rQv €pyov dmapxás' adda xal 
yada karéametoav kai Bórpuas karéÜAuav kai avpvyyas moXXàs karékAacay: 
nkovobn kai Trav Body éAécwwa pvkrpara, kai os ey motuéou eiká(ero, ravra 
Oprvos nv TOv Boàv eml BovkóAo rereXevrgkórt. 

ZL. 1. 2. There is a curious inversion of the verbs, éugaréovres going 
in sense and construction with pay, and oJolomoÀetre with alyas kai Gis. 
Some editors propose to read pdytw euBaréovres . . . oioroAetr! dias, but 
there is no justification for doing so. The disarrangement of the words 
is merely a piece of not very happy over-refinement of style. 

l. 5. Cf. Keats, Zsase//a, stanza 38, 


A sheepfold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


With the d£earos nérpa may be compared the ‘large flint-stone’ of the 
same verse, 


A Anth. Pal vii 171. 
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AL Anth. Pal. vii. 209. Also quoted by Suidas svv. 8unma0ónç and 
npta. 

4 Y. ÓvgraÓ5s is explained by Suidas as equivalent to kaprepukós ; it 
has much the same force as the Homeric soAórAas. 

L 4. So @adadun is used of the cells in a honeycomb, Avth. Pal. vi. 


239, 1x. 404. 


EST 1077: vu. 203. 

On a decoy partridge (maAevrgs) Aelian, Vat. Ax. iv. 16, gives an 
account of the way in which they were used : mpoodyera 86 dpa ó mépé 
Kal weipnvas s TO édóAkov mporeiver rò TOY Gov TOY rpómov ToUrov. 
€atykey Gov, kal éartv of Td péos mpokAmgrikóv, és pdxny bmoOnyov Tov 
dypiov, éatnxe 0€ eAdoxdy mpós vj mayn’ ó S€lr&v dypiwy Kopupaios 
dvrdcas mpó THS ayéAns paxotpevos Zpxera ó Toivuy TiÜacós eri wdda 
avaxwpet, Seduevat oxynrrdpevos, ó Që meua yadpos oia Ojmov kparQv 1/0, 
Kal éaAokev evoxedeis TH mayn. Cf. also Xen. Mem. IL 1. 4, and supra, 
iil. 60. : 

Z. 1. pios vAnev is a variation of the ordinary 8píos vAns, a forest copse. 

XIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 199. 

The Ms. has the heading eis ópveov adidyvaaroy, oipat 86 Adpov, This 
probably indicates that the words @i\e Aape, which are the reading in 
the MS., A 3, are a conjectural restoration where the orginal MS. was 
corrupt or illegible. It is a bad guess; Adpos has a short in classical 
Greek; and a sea-gull would never be kept on account of its voice. 
De huius aviculae cantu nihil legi quod ad eius commendationem 
pertinet, as Jacobs quaintly observes. This must be some sort of 
singing-bird ; and in fault of a better, we must retain the reading of 
Plan, PQ’ eaé, which may indeed be right, if éXaiós be a collateral 
form of éAéa, a bird mentioned by Aristotle in the ZZs£ An. and 
apparently a kind of reed-warbler. 

¿ 4. Cf. supra, iii. 58, and the note there. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 189. On a field-cricket (gryllus campestris) 
kept as a plaything, cf. supra, i. 64: and Whites Selborne, Letter 
XLVI., ‘One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage and set 
in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed 
and thrive, and become so merry and loud as to become irksome in 
the same room where a person is sitting : if the plants are not watered 
it will die.’ 

l. 3. KAópevos, the Renowned, was one of the names of the lord of 
the under-world. Pausanias, Corinthiaca, xxxv. 9, says that behind the 
temple of Chthonia at Hermione there was a ‘place of Clymenus’ with 
a chasm in the earth through which Heracles was said to have brought 
Cerberus up from Hades. 

i. 4. Crickets were supposed to feed on dew. Instead of the wetted 
turf in its cage it has now all the meadows of Hades and the dew of 


Persephone for playground and food. 
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XV. Anth, Pal, ix. 432. | w 

Placed by Ahrens among the Dubia ef spuria in his edition of 
Theocritus. | 

1.2. SvyAnves ras, the geminas acies of Virgil, Aen. vi. 788. 


XVI AAs. Pat ix. 417- 
XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 173, with the title Atoripov of 0€ AeoviOov. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 398. 
Cf. the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, Anth. Pal. vii. 660, from 
which this is probably imitated. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 477. 

On an Egyptian woman, buried at Eleutherne in Crete, according 
to the generally accepted correction of Reiske, "EAev@épyns, for the MS. 
eXevOepins, in /. 3. 

l 4. Cf. the saying of Aristippus quoted in Stobaeus, 77or. xl. p. 233, 


F ? 
j où mavrayólev tar kai ópoía 1) eis Atdov 600s ; 


AX. Anth. Pal. v. 510. 

The Ms. reading Xéov (with long +) in Z 4 has generally been regarded 
as a false quantity, indicating either a corruption in the text or a very 
late date for the epigram. Many alterations have been suggested, and 
wil be found detailed m Bergk Lyr. Gr. ni. p. 470. Bergk himself, 
in his fourth edition, reads ov® tk«ev Kéwv maÀu duQuipórgy. But some 
doubt is thrown on the supposed necessity of an alteration by an 
epigram of the 3rd or 4th century B.C. where the original marble is 
extant (Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 88) with a line, Xios ayadAopévn Zunundyo 
égri matpis, Where the reading is unquestionable. Herwerden suggests 
that the vowel is lengthened as in the Homeric ite xaatyvgre ; and 
this epic usage was certainly copied by later poets, e.g. Archias in 
Anth. Pal vi. 140, warnp pév Ipíapos, ya Ò "IAtov, otvopa 9 EkKrop. 
This epigram has the all but inimitable touch of Simonides, and if not 
authentic is a very masterly forgery. 


XXI. Azzth. Pal. vii. 376. 
L6. CL Winters Tale, 1v. n. : 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream'd shores : 


and the last verses of Arnold's Scholar Gipsy. 


XXIL Anth. Pal, vii. 630. 

Z. 2, dvamdoin MS. Heckers correction dvemvoin seems almost 
necessary: kxomd(ew, ‘to abate’, of a storm (e.g. Hdt. vil. 191, Años kws 
avrós eÜéAov ékómacev, of the great storm which fell on the Persian fleet 
at Artemision) could hardly be used of a voyage. Longinus, in criti- 
cising the passage of Herodotus, calls the word deepvov kai Storey. 


XXIII. Azik. Pal. ix. 82. 
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CN The story of ‘the Tuscan mariners transform’d’ is told in Hom. 
Hymn. vi. and Ovid, Met. iii. 660 foll. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 287. 


fac. Observe the metaphor in efAxvodpny ; the fisherman drew up 
Death in his nets. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 286. 
XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. $32. 


XXVII. Am. Pal. vii. 534. The first couplet is in Plan. under the 
name of Theocritus, and the whole epigram is generally printed among 
the Theocritean epigrams (26 ed. Ahrens). 

¿ 4. Hollow Syria is properly the plain between the two ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; but it was also used to include Damascus 
and the country east of Anti-Libanus up to the edge of the desert, and 
here seems to include the coast west of Libanus as well. 

¿. 6. The morning setting of the Pleiades was about the 3rd of 
November. 


XXVIII. Anrth. Pal. vii. 278. 

4 2. Jacobs would read dypimvov Anoopa loviov, without any obvious 
necessity. 

l. 4. &eivou MS. Pal. ; £ctvov Plan. 

Z. 6. After this line the Mss. add another couplet : 


MóxÜev ov0' 'Aiünse pe Kareúvacev, vika povos 
> ` ` ; z € a 
ovde Üavàv dein KékAtpat Hovyin. 


which has the appearance of being a later addition, as it only repeats 
rather feebly what has been said already, and this is not like Archias. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 636. 

Zr. The metrical quality of this line should be noticed; it is a 
bucolic hexameter with no appreciable caesura, so that the rhythm 
slides heavily down on the spondee followed by a pause at the be- 
ginning of the pentameter. I do not know that this can be precisely 
paralleled elsewhere ; the effect is very beautiful. 

42. The word AevkóAoQov does not occur elsewhere; the picture 
seems to be of a white limestone hill with grassy slopes towards the 
sea. Reiske compares Aevkómerpov, which is used by Polyb. ui. 53 
and x, 30. | 

Z. 3. more BAnynpeva Bd(ov MS. which is mere nonsense, even if there 
were such a word as BAnynpéva. The reading in the text is much 
nearer the MS. than Lobeck’s more BAnynra B Ba ov. 

Z 4. ğ is equivalent to uàAXov Ñ, as in 1v. 29 supra. voya is another 
dma£ eipnpévov. It probably means little if anything more than vavrexa. 
If there is any special force in the latter half of the compound it would 
seem to be ‘that make the ship keep her way’. 
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1. 6. dmqpuécaro, Salmasius from MS. €donpicaro. Others read epwppi- 
caro. 
DON, viU Pal, vW oo | 


XXXI 2372. Pal Vile 7 
Jl. 3 and 4 are imitated from the epigram of Simonides, supra ill. 24. 


XXXIIL Anik: Pal ME 
7.1. I have retained the MS. reading, as, though rather harsh, it 
gives a sufficiently good sense. The heading in the MS., eis Tyv ey 
Boorópo 0dXacoav, does not seem to have any further foundation than a 
misreading of this line (—Bos mópos). Jacobs suggests xai more 67 
vjero? apoBos mdpos. 
l2. The days of the halcyons, af dAxvovides or aAkvóveiat, were the 
week before and the week after the winter solstice, when there was 
usually fine weather, in which the halcyon was believed to breed. 
Ci, Simonides, > 12, Berck: 
ds ómórav yewuiépiov Kara piva muúo k 
Zeùs ápara réa capa kal éka 
AaÜdveuóv TÉ pv Spav xad€orow emtyGovroe 
ipàv maidorpóqpor morkas 
aXkvovos. 


and Aristotle, Hisi. Am. v. 2,7 9 dÀAkvóv ríkret wep Tporàs Tas yeipeptvds. 
516 kai kaXoUvrat, órav evdiewal »yévovrat ai TpoTai, dÀAkvóvetat Tupa, erra 
pev mpo tpomev, énta Óë peta tpomas. For the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone and a description of halcyons’ weather, see the opening of 
Lucian’s Halcyon sive de transformatione. 

Z. 3. ornpigato xidpa refers to the solid appearance of a smooth sea, 
the armor of Latin poetry. 

Z. 5. The construction is víka aùyeîs (eivai) nata. 


XXXIII. Anih. Pal. vii. 263: ascribed to Anacreon. It is certainly 
of later date, and is in the manner of Leonidas of Tarentum. 

l. 2. From Z7. xi. 306, Néroto BaGein XNatÀama. 

Z. 3. Opn avéyyvos, a season that there are no means of binding down. 


XXXIV. Anih. Pal. vii. 482. 

Z. 1. A boy's hair was cut at the festival of the Apaturia next follow- 
ing his third birthday, when his name was enrolled in his $parpía. The 
festival was called Kovpeóris. 

Z. 5. Weptxkerros, Edd. after Salmasius. The Ms. has wept, with a 
mark signifying that something was lost. 
| lZ. 6. Cf. Antipater in Anth. Pal. vii. 467, és róv avóornror yôpov éBns 
€vépov. 

XXXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 662. Ascribed to Theocritus in a note in one 
of the MSS. of Plan., and also found in some MSS. of Theocritus. The 
heading in Ms. Pal. is Aewvidov merely; but from the style it is safe to 
ascribe it to Leonidas of Tarentum. 
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l. 2. Ahrens would read zoAXots, and rod ris has also been su ggested. 
But mons Ais is equivalent to roAA@y óugA(kov. 

fl. 5, 6. The Mss. of Theocritus read aiat éXewd or ai &Aeewá, and rà 
Avyporara. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 483. 


AXXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 466. 

Z. 6. wkéos nedtov is from Mimnermus, /7. 11 Bergk. This couplet may 
have suggested to Gray the opening of his noble sonnet on the death 
of Richard West. 

¿. 9. The dead boy becomes almost identified with the Angel of 
Death, Hermes zporopmos. 


pees VIIL J/h. Pal. ix. 294. 

Z 8. Aowrats, to all other mothers. With the passionate exaggeration 
may be compared the famous ze primam absumite ferro of the mother 
of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 494. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 671; with the heading 4ónÀov, ot 66 Buávopos. 
It is headed a@énAov in Plan. 


XL. Auth. Pal. vii. 513. 

Z. 1. py wore mpopayos MS. Pal. IIperónaxos is the correction generally 
accepted. Plan. has Tiuapyos. 

Z. 3. If the MS. text is right, there is a construction ad sensum, a sort 
of combination of the two expressions où Anon matðós ovr’ apeTny oÚre 
caoppoctvny and ov Anan masos, rohéov áperrv kai caohpoovvny (avrov). 
Bergk alters Aey to Anges, and Dilthey would read o? r dperny mo0éov 


ov Te GaoQpoc vvv. 


EDIS AZA. Pat, vin. 711. 
Z. t. Pitane was one of the Aeolian colonies on the bay of Elaea in 


Asia Minor, It was never a place of any importance. 
Z. 3. Stwréviov, held at the full stretch of the arm. Cf. Zhe Ancient 
Mariner (verse omitted after the edition of 1798): 
They lifted up their stiff right arms, 
They held them straight and tight ; 
And each right arm burnt like a torch, 
A torch that’s borne upright. 


1.6. AnOns méNayos occurs again in an epigram by Dionysius of 
Rhodes, 4/4. Pal. vii. 716. So Styx is spoken of indifferently as a 


river or a lake. | 
Z. 7. For the émeOaddptos krómos on the doors of the bridal chamber, 


see the next epigram, and Hesychius s.v. krvmtàv. 
XLII Ayh. Pal. vi. 182. »  -— 
Z. 1. There is a reminiscence of Soph. Ant. 815, ovr emtivuppiows To 
ué tis Üpvos Upvroev, GAN’ "Ayépovre vundbéuc o, 
Z. 3. For Aeroí see note on iv. 20 supra. 
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XLIII. Ant. Pal. vi. 600. In Plan. under the name of Paulus 
Silentiarius. ! | k 

Z 1. The MS. has «ide in both places. etxe, the ordinary reading, 1s 
no doubt right. It is taken up again by xaréxet in l. 6. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 108. | 

Z 4. Brunck and Jacobs alter 760s to &v6os, but the former 1s more 
in the manner of Crinagoras.' 

Z. 6. ray èri co is simply equivalent to tov cap. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vi. 735. The grave of Theano would seem to 
have stood outside the city gate of Phocaea. — 
4. 2. For the epithet cf. the last words of Meleager in Atalanta in 


Calydon : l 
Kiss me once and twice 


And let me go ; for the night gathers me, 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit. 


XLVI. Ani. Pal. vn. 378. 
l. 3. duo & os opévatov MS., corr. Jacobs. 
bade CL Ron and Jul- Vani: 


—Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
... I still will stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 


XLVII. Anth. Pad. vii. 476. 
l. 4. pvapa MS. in both places ; corr. Brunck. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 

This epigram and the next following in the Anthology, vii. 42, both 
on Callimachus of Alexandria the famous scholar and poet, are written 
as one in MS. Pal., but are properly separated in Plan. and in modern 
editions of the Anthology. Another epigram attributed to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Z4 zA. Pal. xi. 275, gives the criticism of a jealous rival on 
Callimachus. 

Z. 1. The Aira of Callimachus opened with an account of a dream in 
which the poet found himself among the Muses and received instruction 
from them. 

l. 2. From ZZ xxiii. 19, Achilles over Patroclus. 


XLIX. C. Z. G. 6789; Kaibel, Efzer. Graec. 548. On a tomb at 
Nimes. Above the verses is the inscription, 


D. M. 


C. VIBI LICINIANI V. ANN. XVI. M. VI. 
C. VIBIVS AGATHOPVS ET LICINIA NOMAS 
FILIO OPTIMO PIISSIMO 
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Z. 2. atyimupov Or atyinupos was a weed with a red flower (perhaps the 
loosestrife?): it is mentioned in Theocr. iv. 25 as growing by a river- 
side rn kaAà mdyra dvovte. 


L. Anth. Pal, vu. 553. 

The contrast between the enslaved body and the free soul is as early 
as the Attic tragedians, e.g. Soph. jr. 677, ef cüpa SovAov AAN’ 6 voùs 
eXevOepos : it is a frequent text in Euripides. But the liberation of the 
slave’s body by death belongs to a later stage of thought. There does 
not seem here to be any implied reference to burial in a ‘free tomb’ as 
In lll. 55 supra. 


ICI Arn. Pal, vir. 307. 
LII. Anth. Pal, vii. 342. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 670. This, perhaps the most perfect epigram 
ever written in any language, is most probably authentic. See supra 
ii. 22, for a reference to the whole question of the epigrams ascribed to 
Plato, and szfra vii. 7. for Aster. Cf also the well-known xai ov 
"Eoepos oUO' ‘Egos ore Óavpacrós in Arist. EA. v. i. 15. 


XII 


1742174. Pal. v. 13. 
Z. 1. wuxdatew, ‘to crown with garlands’ as in Hdt. vii. 197. The full 
phrase, ore ávois kehadas mvkacópeÜa, occurs zz//ra Ep. 10. 


II. Anth. Pal. v. 39. 

43. When I am dead, there will be many bearers ‘kirkward to 
carry me.’ 

Z. 4. TOvU &vexev, sc. to save them their trouble. tows is sarcastic, 
like the Latin credo. 


III. A4z/A. Pal. xi. 168. 

L4. The diminutive épeguéviv does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
Plan. reads yvoús rt peu páriov, probably from the same reason which 
induced the change in the text of Ep. 10 zz/fza, /. 2. 

1 6. Lucian de Lucft, c. 10, éreibáv tis dmroÜávy, mpata pev. Qépovres 
üffoAàv és ró ordpa karéÜnkav aite, polov TO mopÜpet THs vauruM(as yevn- 
gÓp€vov. 


B m Iun Pal xi. 62. | 
This epigram is a free rendering into elegiacs of Eur. Adc. 782-791, 
for the greater part keeping pretty closely to the words of Euripides. 


V. Anth. Pal. xi. 56. I 

Z. 3. 0vnrà doyiferOat is equivalent to the common Ovyra ppoveiv. 

Z. s. The force of fom póvov has been well illustrated from Seneca 
de Brevttate Vitae, c. 10: praesens tempus in cursu semper est, flutt 


et praecipitatur. 
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- VI. Theognis, // 887-8, Bergk ; who inclines, rightly as it seems to 
me, to think that the couplet is not by Theognis but by Mimnermus. 


VII, Ah. Pai, xi. 28. 

Z. 5. coins véos go together; ‘the Reason of philosophy’, as one 
might say ‘the Socrates of the Phaedo’, i.e. the rational human being 
according to philosophy. 

For Cleanthes and Zeno see szpra i. I. 


VIII Anth. Pal. xi. 25. 

1. 2. poupidin peéry is a rather awkward way of saying peAety potpys. 
Sleep, the image of death, is by a bold extension of language called 
the rehearsal of death. Cf. Ep. 47 tnfra. 

Z. 5. modus SC. xpóvos. 

Z, 6. ñ ovver sc. Opié For the full phrase cf. Philodemus in 47/4. 


Pal. xi. 41: 


3 ` # 3, 
Hy kat Aevkat pe karao T eipouauw eepat, 
m ĝi ~ 3} e f 
mav0Um my, cuvetns dyyeAot NAtKins. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xi. 23. 

He will ride by the highway to death like a gallant, and not skulk 
along by-paths. 

Z. 5. Cf. Nicaenetus in Azth. Pal. xii. 29, where the line otvos rot 
xaptevru Téc Taxvs tros doió9 is quoted as a saying of Cratinus. 


X. Anth. Pal. xi. 19. 
Z. 2. I have adopted in the text the reading of Plan., which Jacobs 
says is due to a mala monachi manus. The Palatine MS. has ma 


guver aoe Oa. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xi. 50, ZZ. 5-8. In the MS. this epigram is run on to 
another of four lines which is here printed in another section (supra x. 
45). The eight lines are obviously not a single poem. Most editors 
strike out the last couplet and retain the first three as a single epigram ; 
and there is sufficient connexion of thought to give countenance to this. 
But there is an even stronger connexion between the third and fourth 
couplets, and it seems pretty certain that each half of the MS. poem is a 
complete epigram by itself. 

Z. 1. From Alcaeus, fr. 41 Bergk, Ilwopev' ri Tò Avxvov pévopev ; Oákrv- 
Aos duépa. Apparently the meaning of the expression in Alcaeus is 
‘day passes quickly’, is no bigger than a finger's breadth: cf. Mimner- 
mus, fr. 2, Bergk, myyviov emt xpóvov dvOeoww 9Bgs repropeba. But as 
modified here, it is a curiously exact parallel to a verse in Omar Khay- 
yam (edition of 1859)— 


Dreaming while Dawn’s Left hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

‘Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life's Liquor in its cup be dry. 
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L 2. KoustoTis Aoxvos, the lamp that says bed-time ; like ‘the star that 
bids the shepherd fold? in Comus. 
l. 3. Wivopev ov yàp ¿poç MS. ; Salmasius restored yaAepós from Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as equivalent to ikapas. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 32. 


Probably for an epitaph on Anacreon : cf. supra, iv. 8 and 9, and the 
notes there. 


Il 7 Pal. xi, 43. 
Compare Omar Khayyam, xxxv-xxxvili (edition of 1879). 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi 3: headed ddéororoy ; it is in the style of 
Palladas. 

l. 4. yAeccókopov or (usually) yAwoookopetoy was the case in which the 
mouth-pieces (yAwooides) of flutes were kept when the instrument was 
not in use. Longinus, c. xliv., uses it of a sort of wooden frame in 
which dwarfs were kept. Here it is applied to the case in which the 
dead man is put away, ‘this little organ’ in which * there is much music, 
excellent music, yet cannot you make it speak?! any more. 

Z. 5. d«rr (the Anpjrepos akr of Homer) is fine meal, which kneaded 
and soaked in wine was the simplest form of Greek food. 

The xoróÀn was about half a pint; the force of the article here (rats 
koTvAas) is to imply, without expressing it directly, the two cotylae of 
wine, which with a choenix of meal were a slave's daily allowance. 


XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 

l. 2. xpapBn, the spring cabbage, of which mperorópos was the regular 
gardener’s name ; cf. Columella x. 369. 

Z. 3. A scholium in one of the MSS. of Plan. says that paívy is an eios 
Boravns, ‘sort of vegetable’, but nothing further is known of it. A fish 
called by this name is mentioned by Pliny, but he says it was eaten 
salted. The epithet (ayAaye?ea is explained in the same scholium as 
yá^akros peotn. 

dptimayns áAirvpos is a soft cream cheese, slightly salted to make it keep 
longer: cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 403. 


XVI. Kaibel, Ezgr. Graec. 640. From a tomb in the island of 
Lipara, of the second century A.D. 

L 4. yAá$vpós of persons is the Latin concinnus, the old English 
"nere 

Z s. Ritschl would read IlIaveAev6epos as a proper name. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 364. 

Z 1. Nerds, one of the minutus populus. The antithesis to ó Arro¢ IS 
ó mavv. 

épara is Scaliger’s correction of the MS. ópáre. It is passive, as in ix. 


16 supra. 
7,2. I have written «dori for the Ms. sri: Scaliger put a point of 
interrogation after €parat. 
2D 
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XVIII. Theognis, Z. 1069, 1070, Bergk. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 565. | 

On one who had abandoned poetry for philosophy. This explanation, 
given by a scholiast, seems unquestionable, although the editors since 
Bentley have all gone off upon the idea that the epigram was written 
to console an unsuccessful dramatist for his 'defeat at the Dionysia. 
The phrase kaĝapà óðós (‘a clear road’ exactly in our sense) cannot 
mean, as is implied by this explanation, an untrodden or unpopular 
road. But here it has its other sense of a clean or pure road. 

The subject of the epigram is very probably the Theaetetus who IS 
only known otherwise as the author of five epigrams, three of which, all 
characterised by a clear and grave beauty, are included in this selection, 
supra iii, 28, vii. 16, xi. 7. The last of these is on the death of Crantor, 
the head of the Stoic school, whose pupil Theaetetus would appear to 


have been. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 282. Attributed in Plan. to Lucilius. 
Cf.:Seneca Ep. XXIV, ‘Moriar’: hoc dicis, ‘desinam mort posse.’ 


XXI. Anth. Pal. x. 59. 
Z. 2. TovTo, SC. TÒ py dvtac Oa. 
i. 4. Shakespeare, Sonnet CLXVI., ‘And, Death once dead, there's no 


more dying then.’ 
XXII. Stobaeus, 77or. cxxiv. p. 616. 


XXIII. AA. Pal, x. 65. 
Cf. Marcus Aurelius iii. 3, évéBns, émAevcas, katnxOns, ex Bn@.. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 79. 
The thought in this epigram is often recurred to by Marcus Aurelius: 


cÍ. especially n. 14, v. 23. 


XXV. Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium, c. 15; yevvatov Ó€ xai ro 
Aakovikóv, vüv dujes K.T.À. 


XXVI. Anih. Pal. x. 75. 

Z. 3. ópyava, the musical instrument ; this is apparently one of the 
earliest instances of the modern name; Vitruvius calls it Aydraulicon. 
[t was invented at least as early as 250 B.C. the date of Hero of 
Alexandria. There is a description of a man playing on an organ in an 
epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian, 4zA. Pal. ix. 365. 

4. 8. The expression is adapted from the common proverbial phrase 
‘to feed on air’, of the chameleon’s dish. 


XXVII. Az. Pal. vi. 472. In the MS. this epigram is followed by 
ten more lines which are very corrupt, but which seem to have been 
inscribed below a relief representing a human skeleton. Probably this 
relief and inscription were carved on the same tomb with the six lines 
above, and so the whole was transcribed as a single epigram into the 
Anthology. 
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1,1. mpós 7@, to the dawn of birth. 

¿ 2. els ’Aidqv, stretching onwards through the realm of death. Cf. 
Simonides Amorg. fr. 3, Bergk, according to the generally accepted 
reading, moÀÀoç yap Hiv es rò (êsri in Stobaeus) reOvavar ypóvos. 

Z. 3. For the expression cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 213, r( oùk drexotnOnpev 
ócov ócov arian ; 

Z. 4. Tov avOpwrivoy Biov ó pev xpóvos ottypyn, says Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
17; he also uses the phrase ó yaua Bios, vii. 47. For the different uses 
which may be made of the doctrine it is interesting to compare Plutarch 
de Educatione Puerorum, c. 17, where the tempter says to the young 
man, ereyun xpóvov mas ear ó Bios’ Crjv kai où rrapa(rv mpoonket, with the 
Consolatio ad Apollonium c. 17, where it is used as an argument 
against excess of grief: rà yap xtAta kal rà pupia, Kata Sipwvidyy, érn 
oTiypH Tis éoriv ddptaTtos, paddAov 0ë pdptdv r. Bpaxvrarov oTvyyrs. 

XXVIII. A/A: Pal. xi. 209. 

Z. 4. dvadvew or dvadverOa, to weigh anchor, is used of setting out on 
a journey generally, and is frequently applied in sepulcral inscriptions to 
the journey of death (eg. Kaibel, 340, 713). But this sense does not 
agree well with «eigen in the previous line, and perhaps it rather means 
‘dissolving’, like àaAvópevov in Ep. 37 tnfra. 


EAIA Anl. Pal x. 60. 


Pex. Anth. Pal. xt. 13. 

Z. 2. ó wmophipeos, the roppupeos Óávaros of Homer. 

Z. 3. émrnoas sc. by parching fevers. The three natural causes of 
death are enumerated, viz., decay of the tissues, and defect or excess of 
the humours. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. x. 58. Also attributed in one MS. to Lucian. 
J. 2. The yvuvóv here has a further shade of meaning ; ‘seeing clearly 
and not through a veil how all things end.’ 


XXXIIL Anth. Pal. x. 31. Attributed to Palladas in Plan. 


XXXIII. C. Z, G. 6745, Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 1117 A. An inscription 
on a Hermes in the Museum at Bologna. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 124. Followed in the Ms. by two fragmentary 
couplets on the advantages and disadvantages of having a wife and 
children, which have no connexion with it, and are rightly separated by 
Boissonade. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. x. 118. Attributed to Palladas in some copies of 
Plan. 

¿ 2. Compare the sophistical paradox in the Euthydemus of Plato, 
that it is impossible to learn what one does not know already, and 
hence impossible to learn at all. 


Jl. 3 and 4 are repeated in another anonymous epigram, Anth. Pal. 
vii. 339, with oddev instead of ga. 
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1. 4. ovdev kai pndév, nihil et nihili: cf. Eur. Meleager, fr. 20: 
karÜavàv d€ was avnp 
y5 Kat oud’ TÓ pndev eis ovd€ev pére. 


It is unnecessary, and makes the xai very awkward, to connect ovdev 
with 7a as Meineke proposes. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 85. 

Cf. King Lear, V. i: 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


Z. 1. Oavarw might be the dative either of the secondary object, ‘for 
death’, or of the agent, ‘by death’, but probably is the former. 


XXXVI Ah. Fa x S 

Cf. Lucretius v. 226, and Munro’s note there for parallel passages. 

Z. 3. moAvÓdkpvrov MS. : and in ZZ xvii. 192, Eustathius read pays 
moAvdaxpurou with v short ; but modern editors read woAvdaxpvov there, 
and it is perhaps best to make the same change here. 

l. 4. Qepópevov MS. Pal, evpópevov Plan. dvpópevov and $awópevov 
have also been suggested. 


XXXVIII. Auth. Pal. x. 123. 
Z. 1. uyo. MS., corr. Meineke. 
¿ 3. The thought in this couplet is expressed even more nobly in 
Menander, fr. Hypobolimaeus, 2: 
TOUTOV EVTUXETTATOY Àéyo 
e 4 + z , 
ootis Oewpnoas aXúmos, Ilapuévov, 
i] 4 ^ 3 3 a ef > , 
rà Cepvà Tau, amndOev hev jAQev raxú, 
Tov Mov TOY kowóv, aoTp’, Vdwp, védn, 
7Up' ravra küv ékaróv €rn Bigs, dei 
oer rapórra, Kav éviavroUs cbóóp' dALyous, 
cepvórepa rovrov érepa Ò’ oÚx Yet Tore. 


XXXIX. Theognis, /. 425-428, Bergk. From these lines Sophocles 
took the famous passage in the Oed. Co/. 1225-8 : 
pn Qivat uév d zavra vt- 
Ka Aóyov' Tó Ò emet hav 
Bivar xeiGev, Oevrep get, 
mor Sevtepov ws Tayiora. 


XL. Anth. Pal. ix. 359. Also quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. xcviii. p. 533. 

This epigram was also assigned, according to the Ms. Pal., to Plato 
the Comedian, and according to Plan. and Stobaeus to Crates the Cynic. 
A worthless Byzantine tradition ascribes this and the next epigram to 
Heraclitus, the weeping, and Democritus, the laughing philosopher. 
With the whole epigram cf. that of Julianus Aegyptius on the same 
subject, supra x. 10. Bacon’s well-known translation of it was first 
printed in Farnabie's ’Av@odoyia ’AvOodoyias, 1629. 
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/, 2. Besides its general sense of ‘business’, mpaéis is specially used 
to signify the collection of debts, and probably includes the latter 
meaning here. 

Z. 8. ai roa sc. rpixes : for the ellipsis cf. Ep. 8 supra, 7 ovvern. 

l. 9. Av apa, ‘there is then in the end’; the imperfect ‘implying the 
actual result of antecedents prior in fact or in idea? (Madvig). The 
most striking example of this use is in the Aristotelian ré ri ny etvat, the 
essence which is antecedently in a thing as the necessary condition of 
its being that thing. 

roivóe Svow corr. Brunck from Ms. rotv dvoiy. The ordinary reading, 
roiv Ówraoiv (from 7. 9 of the next epigram) is not so good here, where 
the alternatives are about to be stated, as in the other epigram where 
it refers back to them as already stated here. In Stobaeus the line 
runs, 7v dpa Tay müvrov ró0e Aótov. 


XLI: Anth. Pal. ix. 360. See the notes to the last epigram. 

Z. 3. I do not know any other passage in classical literature where 
‘the beauty of nature! in the completely modern sense of the words is 
spoken of so explicitly. 


ALII. Anth. Pal. x. 775. Another couplet follows in the MS., 


MaAdov em evppootyny 8€ Biateo, kai mapa poilpny, 
ei Óvvaróv, Wuxiy repmopévgv peráyew. 


It weakens the epigram, if it is not a later addition. 


XLIII Anth. Pal. x. 73. Also attributed, with some verbal varia- 
tions, to S. Basil in a MS. quoted by Boissonade, Avmecd. Gr. ii. 475. 

To dépov (cf. ro $épov ex 8eov in Soph. Oed. Col. 1694) is hardly so 
much ‘Fortune’, though it includes this sense, as the stream of the 
world that carries all things along upon it. Like the dvéxov xal améyov 
of the Stoics, $épe kai $épov sums up the practical philosophy of the 
Epicureans. Aeguo animogue agedum magnis concede; necesse est, 
Lucr. 111. 975. 

Cf. also Montaigne, Zssazs, ii. 37, Suyvons de par Dieu, suyvons ! 
Il meine ceulx qui suyvent ; ceulx qui ne le suyvent pas, il les entraisne. 


EEIN TA. Pat. x. 72. 
It would be difficult to trace back to its first original the comparison, 


developed to its fullest extent by Shakespeare (4s You Like I#, IL vii.), 
of human life to a stage play. In one form or another it has probably 
existed ever since plays did, and it recurs again and again in all litera- 
tures. On the Globe Theatre in which Shakespeare played was 
inscribed the motto, Totus mundus agit histrionem. “This form of the 
proverb may be traced back to two passages in John of Salisbury, 
Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri sententia mimum videtur implere, 
and again, Fere totus mundus juxta Petronium exercet histrionem, the 
reference being to a snatch of verse in Petr. Sa. c. 80, beginning, Grex 
agit in scena 1mimum. Gataker on Marcus Aurelius, xi. 6, where life is 
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called ñ ue(Çev oxnvn, quotes this epigram among many other passages, 
Greek and Latin, of which the most noteworthy are Plato, PAz/ebus, 50 B, 
uù rots ôpápaoı uóvov, dAAà kai fj roð Biov £vpymáog rpayoó(a xal Kopwdia : 
Seneca, De tranguillitate animi, c. 15, verum esse quod Bion dixi, 
omnium hominum negotia similia mimicis esse ; and the dying words of 
Augustus in Suet. Aug. c. 99, amicos admissos percontatus est, ecquid 
tis videretur animum vitae commode transegisse. There is a somewhat 
similar view of life, not as a play, but as a fair, in the fragment of the 
Hypobolimaeus of Menander already referred to in the note on Ep. 38 
Supra: 

mavyyvpw vópaaóv riw eivat TOV xpóvov 

ôv nul rovrov, 0 midnpiav, ev @ 

OxAos, dyopá, kA€mrat, kuBeta, Scar piBac. 


XLV. Anth, Pal. x. 76. 

The thought is rather confusedly expressed, and the connexion of 
fl. 3 and 4 with the rest is not at once obvious. It appears to be this: 
death is often better than Jife just as poverty is than wealth, for life 
itself, if not informed by wisdom, becomes a misery just as great riches 
do, giving more trouble to keep than it is worth. 


XLVI. App. Plan. 201, with the heading, eis "Epwra eerebavonévov, 

Compare with this epigram the next following it in the Planudean 
Anthology, supra vi. 1, and the notes there. Love m the other epigram 
says he is the son of a garden-nymph ; here he denies this and claims 
heavenly parentage. Both epigrams are a protest against the sensuous 
view of Love. With this one cf. Plato, .Syzzfos. 180, 181. But it fore- 
shadows Dante as much as it recalls Plato. 

Z. 5. From the epigram of Theocritus, supra vii. Io, ‘A Kúmpu où 
7 avdapos. 


Z. 10, The other virtues are Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 


XLVII. A70 Pal. xi. 300. 

Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, rà övre dpa oi 0p8às hriocooivres ámoOviokew 
peAeT@ot, kai rò TeÜváva. kiar avrois dvÜpó ov þoßepóv : and 80 E, éàv 
[7 Yrvx]] «a&apà dzraXÀAdrrnras, pydévy roð cóparos Evvehérxovaa, dre ovdev 
kowGvoUga avT@ év TQ [e ékoUca eivai, GAG Hevyovoa avró kai avv- 
nOpoicpevn aùr) eis ;avryv, Gre ueAer&aa dei roUro—roUro dé ovdév dÀXo 
eaTiv ñ ops dirocopotaa kai r@ vri rebvavar pereTaoa padios-—7 où 
Tour’ ay etg peAérg Qavdrou ; 
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AUTHORS OF EPIGRAMS 


ADDAEUS, v. I2; vi. 18, 

Aeschylus, iii. 9, 13. 

Aesopus, xii. 38. 
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| ISIDORUS AEGEATES, xi. 26 


JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, vii. 8, 20. 
Julianus Aegyptius, x. I0; xi. 43 ; xii. 
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Meleager, i. 6, 10-12, 16-20, 24, 25, 32, 
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Metrodorus, xil. 4I. 
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SATYRUS, V. 9; vi. I5. 

Secundus, ix. 6. 
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NICAENETUS, ill. 29; vi. 28. 
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4, 21, 23, 24, 26, 29, 31, 36, 37, 42- | Thucydides, iv. 13. 
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THEAETETUS, iil. 283) vi. DOS aes 
Theaetetus Scholasticus, v. 1. 
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FIRST 


"A Oel Avrixrecs, . 

‘A Kúrpis où ravdapos, . 
‘A Kmpis trav Kúmpuuv, 
“A Kúrpov & re Kvénpa,. 
"A uákap aduBpoolyer, 

‘A wapos &duyros, 

“À TOAD Zeunvov, 

‘A pirtepws xaporois, 

“A yuxn Baptpoxde, 
‘ABpovds vai Tov "Epwra, . 
" AeyyyetNov Trde Aopkás, 
“Ayyere Depoedivys ` pun, 
‘Ayvàs xeipas EXW, 
‘Ayvòv xph voto, 

' Aypòs 'Axacev(0ou, 


"Ayxeddrou pyypivos émíakore, . 


"Atov ovdev Epwros, 

‘Add uéNos vai Haya, . 
'Aévaov Kadapyy ue, 

Al Nadperes réuevos, 
Aiagw IoXóav0or, . 
Aiyradtra pine, . : 
Aly.Baty róàóe Ilavi, 
"Atéy dAAirávevre, . 

Alel uot duvet uév, . : 
AlNwor wkupopw HE, 
Aironrtxal ovpryyes, 
AtaXxvXov Eiqdopiwvos, 
Alay mávra pépet, . 
Aiwpy Oijpecor iwaccdpevos, 
"Axpatos polin vnt Spdpos, 
' Akpls éuQv amarnua, 
“Arcos uev Moicas, 

' Auma ce. Kal THE, : 
" À wrede umore $óAAa, . 


lp Ll Ni] 


LINES OF EPIGRAMS 
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. 59 


212 


14 
30 


. IO 


34 


i. 36 
. 103 
. 49 
i. IO 


i. 37 “Aureos ws Tóm, 


|" AvüpokXos @moXAorv, 
"Avópouáxns ere Óptvov, . 
"Avépa AvooHTHpt, . 
"AvOea moNAà *yévotro, 
| "AvOo8latre nc ga, 
" AvÜpwrre wis sepe 
"AvTi Bods X pvaéov, 
A pets Ë aüpms, 
"Apxe? pot yalys, 
'Apvetra« Tov "Epwra, 
“Aptagtat’ tls tbccor, 
"A prem col rà médtra, 
|l'Aprt Aoxevouévgv ce, . 
|" Apri ue yevduevor, . 
"Aprixavy potáv Te, 
'`ApxCNe@ ue Oduapra, 
"Apxyérews Acmevira, 
"AgBecrov kXéos olde, 
| 'Aemí0a $pÜvov Ou, . 
"Aemopa Hay Xogiyra, . 
"Acrépas eloadpets, 
'AeaTijp mpiv wev ÉAaymes, 
"ArOi kópa peMÓpemTe, . 
"ATOls ¿yQ Kelvyn yap, 
'ArÜis éuoi (Yc aca, 
'Arpéuas @ £éve Batre, 
Aty\axt kai Ypg, . ; 
Avptov phaw ae, . 
| Avcovly ue AlBvaocar, 
Ad’réuarat decrT, 
Atrouarws Zarvploke, 


| Atrod uot a Tépavot, 


| AbroU col map QAQ, 
Abr kal rekéeaat, 


xi. 
li. 
iv. 
p 


vill. 


Y. 


vil. 


V 


iv. 
ili. 
ie 
ili, 
11. 
lli. 


t 
lN. 
"op 
vi. 
iii. 
Jl. 
iv. 
VL. 


iii. 


43 


14 


l. 49 
. 60 
27 
1227 


15 
14 


33 
31 
49 
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“Agpoves dv@pwrot, 
"Axes TETT, : 


Bards lóetv ó Hptyros, 
BeSrynoOw kófos* TTE, . 
Biduvis Kv0épn ue, 
Bwxortkal Moisa: . 


T'ata kai Eikj@ua, 

Tata pity tov mpécgvv, . 
I'dios éxavevoas, 

T'4s éréBnv yupves, 
T'Neucomóraes DLarvpoics, 


Adxpud oot kal vépée, 
Aakpvxéov ^yevóumv, 
Aapoxpity peév eyo, 
Adgyyny kai NidBnv, 
Aádvis 6 NeukÓx pus, 
Aethain Tí ae mpàTov, 
Aclaro Ti kevataiw, 
Aeuvos "Epws ĉewós, 
Aé£at u “HpdxXets, 
Anbiver KXcoávris, 
Anot XAckpaly, 
Arxvléas augertivater, 
Alxrvov axpopdrBdor, 
Alyéupa kai Ppvyins, 
Aípovos éóum0muev, 
Aós pot TovK yalns, 
Apayparda cot xwpov, 
Avako$u dvokwoos, 
Avopope Nixavwp, . 
Awédexéryn TÓv matóa, 
Awplxa òsTéa pév oa, 


“Eyxet kai wadw elré Atcoxréos, 
"Eyxet kal wade elaré máu, 
"Eyxet Avotdixys, 

“"Eyxet Tas ILec0 obs, 

Ei kal mura KNvovet, 

Ki kai épnuatn, 

El kal gev rodvq@wvos, 

Ki kal cot éópaitos, . 

Ei kai TyAoTépo, . 

El k&áANec Kavya, 

Et ue HIXárov où ypd e, 

El uév ard Zmáprqs, 

Ei ëv ynpdokes, 

Et tis drač yhuas, 


xil. 


18 | El rò kaħûs Ovijokev, 


i. 65 | El Tò pépov ce pépet, 


v. 
i. 
Vil. 
iv. 


Xi. 
Xi: 
. 20 Elvodin col róvõe, . 
"dh 


Etapos 7jvOet uév, 
8 | Ein vovromÓpo Tos, 
6 | Ete xplvov "yevópmv, 
7 | Hide ue vavroloww, 

33 | Hl@e podov yerouyy, 
. Eikóva pév IH aptior, 

I Eíkoct yevvýcas, 
4 Hii uév où piħóowos, 


31 | Eivóütov oreixovra, 
Eivocí(QvAXov pos, 
EtÚras ite xatpe, 


DA 


. 47 | Elré ris Hpakderre, 


xii. 37 | Eis 'Atómv icta, 


i. 59 Els óóe Nixavdpov, . 

. 15 Eis Póóoy ei wrevoet, 

. 38 | Eleióev ' Avríoxos, . 

. 44 | Etre ov y’ ópveógorrov 
i. 21 Elxe Pwr MéuBor, 

. 71 | Ek Swijs ue Geol, 

. 28 "Ex ue yewpoplys, . 

. 26 "Ecos ëxw Tov ëpwra, 
. 32." EX«os ëxwv ò £etvos, 

. 35 | EXríóos ovdé Tuxys, 


7 "Eris del BiórTov, 


. 24 | EXris kai od Tux», 
. IO ”Eumvet Wav Xapoitciw, 
xii. 


13 Ev mâsw ue0úoucuv, 


. 33 | Ev col rapa Mutere, 
. 35 | Bvédde y? Karéxet, 

X1. 
1. 36 | “KE áraAav xeip&v, 


25 | "Evrós ¿us xpadins, 


5 Et dtéuwv "Emíxovpos, . 
“EE dpar udx Gots, 
4 ‘Ef yxovrovrys Atovvatos, 


. 55 |` Eppaiois "Hv ’“Agpodicros, 

. 534} Eppás ra écraxa, : 

. 94 | "Epuo'yévg Tv larpóv i8dv, 

. 47 | Eppoyévy tov larpóv ò daTpo- 
"24 Aó"yos, : 4 


I |"Epxeo kal kar’ éuàv lev, 


. 17 | "Es réow á0py5jcaca, 
. 15 | 'Eorepiny Moîpts ue, 


Evaype Xaryó0mpa, 


3 
. 28 | EvBolns *yévos éouév, 
. 22 | Eiders Znvodtra, 


7 | Edóeis QvAMocO TpO T edu, 


. 12 | Et'ógaos tov vór, . 


111. 
XII. 
Vil. 


1X. 
IX. 
Vl. 


Vill. 


Vil. 


^ 


II 


. 14 
. 28 


27 


20 


. IO 
111. 
. 42 
vi. 
il. 


12 


13 
35 


Eta uy TÓvTOS, . 
Kipadlyy jreiro, 

Evpou pe rpnyeta, . ° 
EvceBln rd néNa0poy, , 
Edóoprot váes reXaylruëes, 
"EQ0ayey ‘Hdddwpos, 
Epbéyéw val Kúmpu, 

"Ex Oalpw rà molnua, 


Znvos kal Anrods, . 
Zoew elvadin O£ri, 
Zeoclum ù piv éodca, 


'H Kaéapy, Niugat yap, 
'H mais Qxer! dwpos 
'H todd Zewhjvor, . 
"H ob c'e xOovlas, . 
'H mpl márvra rexovoa, . 
"H p’ ¿mà col Xapidas, 
`H pa ye kai od, Piwra, 
"H pa vd rov KAeóvuce, 
H ced kal $0uiévas, 
'H coBapóv yeddoaca, 
'H rà p6da poóócccav, 
'H ró TáAat Aats, . 
"HBa uot pire dupe, 
'Iyópacas xaXkotv, 
‘Hoda mávra kéXev0a, 
"Hon kai pddov ori, 
"Hoy kaANcrérqAov, 
"Hôn Aevkótov 0áAAei, 
"Hà? pév yXvkbs bpOpos, . 
"Hon uév kpokóets, . 
"Hon sov ratpys medacas, 
"Hon To $0wéóm pov, 
‘Hou 0épovs Ou&vri, 
"Hépa AemrraMéov, , 
"Hepin Tepdveca, 
" HüeXor àv TÀovTeiv, 
*HA0e Oeaírqgros, . 
"HA6€ kai és MíAarTov, 
"Hur áxpetov káAapos, . 
"Hy véos ¿XAG qrévss, 
^H» mapis pwa, 
"Hv ráxa cvplfovros, 
“Hy re Tá0t KXeóflovMe, 
Hy Tiv! éxns éx0póv, 
"Hróavev avépwrois, 
"Hobs dyyere xatpe, 
‘Hpakrees Tonxiva, 


INDEX II 














v. 2| HpácOmv* ris © obyl, 
iv. 26 | 'Hpáa0ns mXovrüv, 
Hi. 26 'Hpé£y! bmép róuBoto, 
vil I ’Holov elul Bitwvos, 
vii. II “Hplov oix évi rapi, 
xi 46 'Hpówv kápvk' åperâs, 
ix. 12 ‘Hpwwv óM-yau Bey, 
iv. 31 ‘Hovddou more BiBXov, 
"Hos ¿Ë jobs waparéurerat, 
ii. 14 
IX. I9 | Qecovdys &xdator, 
Xi. 50 | Odomes 008 Tpayıkýv, 
| Gecoaddr Urmov ers, 
1x. 13 | Onpeuryy Aduruva, 
xi 35 | Ovgrà rà rüv Ovnrdr, 
lii. 46 | Ovdpots ó kwuńTNys, . 
vii. I9 
xi. 38 | "Igev im’ alyelporow, 
iil. 62 | "Ifev bad ektepàv mTAáravov, 
i. 34 | "Iuepov atrXjoarrt, . 
vii. 2 |'Ivoüs & MeXtxépra, 
ill, 61 |"Imm0v  A0ýviov qoev, 
li. 22 | 'Ietàs ñ6úmveucre, . 
X. 2 |"Ierco vuxros ¿uñs, . 
ix. 6 '""IUy£ 4 Nexods, ; 
x 6 
x. 36 Kal kamvpàrv yerdoas, 
X. IO | Kai xpavaüás BafgvAGvos, 
xil. 15 Kal vékvv darphiivros, 
v. I Kai má» HiAj@ua, 
1. I8 | Kat rle viv kai épa, 
viii. I3 | Kat móre duvjers &poBos, 
xi. 41 | Kat rore Oupwdns, 
xi. 22 | Kai eè KXeqvopión, 
ix. II | Káué rà» èv cuucpots, 


xli. 
ili. 
xii. 
xii, 
il. 
iv. 
1x. 


X1. 


11. 


2 Kay uéxpts ‘Hpaxdéous, . 
26 Karmaddéxwy COvovs 
24 | Kaprepós ev moÀéuots 
I4 | KárÜavov adda uévo ot, 
I9 | Keygac Adk émifawe, 
I5 | Ketsa: 09] xpvoéar, 
25 | Kexpomt patve \ayuve, 
29 | Kepxida rà» ópÜpwá, 


. 12 K#v pe pdyys émi ttar, 
iv. 
. 70 | Kyptoow rov*Epwra, 

. 29 | KAac0eclaqs Toré vnós, 


38 Kay mp/uv Aaxéro ue, 


7 | KAàíves amnéprot, 


. 20 | Kon0tóa r3» wodvpvdor, . 
I 


8 | Kpuuvofárav dtkepwr, 
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X, 


iv. 
iii. 
lil. 
lv. 
ix. 


Xi, 


vii, 
iv. 
x, 
xi. 
Si, 
vi. 


lll. 
vi. 
iv. 
li, 


iX. 
111, 
ii. 


lv. 
iv. 
"eb 
vil. 
xii. 
Xi. 
iil. 
XI. 


xil. 
xii. 


iii, 
il. 


47 
16 


I2 
29 
40 


c 
30 


I$ 
II 


37 
16 


32 
22 


31 


22 


ho 


47 
23 


I5 
46 
24 
12 
IO 
32 
25 
33 


. II 


28 
16 


52 
72 


. 20 


30 


. 30 


. 12 


14 


i. 17 


42 
36 
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K phys 'yeveàv Bpóraxos, 

Kuavén kai rovc óc, 

Kua ró mexpdv "Eporos, 
KéóTptóos otros ó xQpos, . : 
Kopáfo xpúceuov, . 


Aaprdda Gets kal ró£a, . 
Aciyavov audlkAacror, 
Aevkdóos áimův Excv, . 
Afjs mori ray Mocay, . 
Aiscow “Epws roy dyputvoy, 
Aovodpevor Tpodixn, 

Aó60s éyw, vai Abos, 


Marpós ëT’ év kóros, 
MéAXov dpa orvyepar, 

Méuvy wou pépvy, . 

Mh hrei 6éNT oto, 

My ue roy ék Mfávowo, . 

My pépym mapu, 

My pópa uj oTepavous, . 

M? coi roro Pawl, 

M? ot ye T otovópoto, 

M75’ ör’ èr’ àykópyus, . 
Mqkért ðcipaivovTes, 

Myxeére viv nuyúpuce, : 
Mv xpvaókepws óépkm, : 
Mapyrore Aóxve mUKYTA, . 
Mrjjpa này EXAas maca, 
Mv ’AcxAnmadns, 

Mupios jv GvOpwre, 


Nácos éuà OpémTeipa Tupos, 
Navyyot ragos elul’ 0 0  àvrlov, 
Navwyo? rados elul* ov è mée, 


Nautire uh meúDou, ; ; 
Navuritot © TÀcovTEeS, . : 
NeBpelwy ómócov carmeyé, 
Nia coi © wévrov, . : 
Nytades kal Yuxpà Boatdua, 
Nyy okvrópwov ðs éxets, - 


Nikóronv Mapabwris, |. 

Nipe xadafoBdres, . ; 
Nókra péonv émolqoe, 
NukTepwh olkepus, : , 
NukrTikÓópaE dóet, . : 
Nukros ümepxouévgs, 

Noua éóvopuáóes, 

NUpoat T evOoyuévq, 

Núugpas Bavxklóos éupl, 


ill. 
ill. 
ile 
vi. 
xe 
iv. 
ie 
ll. 


xli. 
lil. 


Ix: 
vi. 
vii. 
xl. 


xl. 


v]. 
x 
vi. 
vi. 


Vil. 


66 | NOv dupes mpóg0" ara, 
9 | Noé ieph kai Avxve, ° 
46 


24 
8 


37 
8 


II 


lv. 23 
i. 62 | 


I 


55 


. 45 
li. 


29 


22 
I9 
23 


25 
I6 


. 38 


9 


TT, 
No 
S 


17 


i. 17 
‘Pere 


lli. 2I 
iii. 28 


—e 
- 


X11. 
ii. 
VIII 
lil. 


iv. IO 


5 
Š 


4 


[T 


Nút, gè yap ook GXMr, . 


| eive ragov mapa Nróv, . 
y a 
ety 


vo. Aaivéas uù Wavere, 


| ''O Bpaxus ‘Epuoyévns, 
'O mÀóos wpatos, 
'O mravós Tov mravóv, 


'O eréóavos Tepl kpati, 
OTS’ Sri Ovaries yw, A 
OTS’ rt por wWAOUTOV, . 
Olde márpav wroNvdax pur, 
Ot8e mor’ Atyaloto, 
Olvomóras Eevooív, 
OKTO pev wHxets ËTEXE, 


"Obra Tékva yévouc 0e, 
"OXxáóa wip p! éoAe£e, 
"Om AMfev Kúmpt Tóta, 
“OpOpe Ti kot Ovoépaore, . 
"OpOpe rl viv ducépacre, . 


"Op8pos EBn X pvotdrAa, 
"Opveov © Xápuu, . 
`Opééos olxoguévov, . Ë 
Ov ydpov adr’ " At6av, 
Ov déxerat Mápkov, 

Ov kħaiw £elvov ce, 

Ov Kdvis ods óXCYov, 

Ov pdvos enyiywr, : 
Ov wrdéxapov Anpoids, 

Où coi Totr’ éBócv, 

Où Tò (5v xapleocav, |. 
Ov 76 Üavety ddyewdr, . 
Ov Tonxís ce XA8ecos, 
OvdE véxus vaunyds, : 
Oùx amobvýokew det pe, . 
Ox é0£Xovca Túxn, 

Ok €0é\w PirdOnpe, : 
Oùx etj? o29 éréwy, 

Ok ñumv yevdunr, j 
Oùk ofS el Aróvvsov, 


8 | Ovké0' Opot xusdpowuw, . 
18 | Ovxér’ av’ Ager, . . 
39  Oskér! ava Ppvylyy, : 


. I4 | Ovxére 59 oe Abyeia, 


24 Ovxére Oeryopévas, š 
16 | Ovxére mou TAF LOY, 


D 


| Odvoud pov Tl dé robro, . 
Obmrw coi kaXÓkav, : 


xll. 
l. 

i 
lv. 
lv. 


VOD 


25 
67 
28 


. I9 


26 


I9 


IVa 3° 
. I5 


. II 


. 30 


ix. 28 


xij, 
XI 
Vill. 
xl. 
iv. 
XE 
lv. 
jii. 


. 5O 


24 
25 


223 
. T3 
-19 


"7 


m 
2m 


> 


S — xm 


43 


. 49 
S. 
- 45 


39 


ii 13 
1. 28 


17 


1:298 


66 


33 
18 


14 
12 
20 


14 


60 


xi. 5I 


vii. 


3 


Ovrw rot Tokapol, 
Otpiov k mpturys, 
Oros 6 unöèv ó Merós, . 
Otrws Urvacats, 


'O$0aXuol, Téo uéxpis, 


IIatóá ue mevraérmpov, 

IIatóós &moo60uévoto, 

IIaAXàs rav IXv6£peuav, . 

Ilav ft mryxrida pluve, 

Hava ue dvd" iepys, . 
Ilavdwpys ópóoy yersw, . 
Ilavra yédXws kal mávra, 
IIávra Xápov dmdyore, . 
IIávres uév Kidtexes, 

Ilavres TQ 0avárq, 

IIavroinv Bidroo, . 

Ilavrwv uév pn divas, 
IlapGevixhy veaorddr, 

IIapuevis ox Epyy, 

Ilaca @ddacca 0&Xacca, 
Ilaca coi oixopévo, 

IIàcav èy Thv vixra, . : 
II&ct 0avetv uepómeocw, 
ILec0ot kai Iladig, . : : 
Tléurw coe ubpov 10v, 

IHéurw coc PoóókAea, 

IIévre 0avov Kelon, 

Ilévre uer! dAAov Xápyos, 
II; ’AoxAnmeadn, š 

IIive kai evppaivou, : : 
IItvwuer Baxxou (wpóv, . 
IIM£co Aevkótov, . 
IIXoüs o $aXepós rò (5v, . 
IIXovreis kal rl Tò Aouróv, 
IIXer7pes o foe, : 
IIoímy Tis Bióroto, . 

IIotuéves of TzaúTTv, 

IIouseviav &yXwocos, : : 
IIouv à paxap ete, . : 
IIoAXA& AaAets dvOpwre, . 
IIoAAákc pev 768° deco, . : 
Ilot coe ró£ov éketvo, 

Ilo? rò TepiBAemrTov, . 
IIpnirepov yipas ce, 
IIpoodoxly 0avárov, : 
IIpóras ommor’ ¿meše, 

IIraígs poe kovo Y, 

IIravg rTavóv "Epera,, . 
IlwrelcOw kal parpos, . : 


INDEX II 


xl. 34 | Il@s yevduny ; mó0ev cil, 
v. 3 | Ms ris dvev 0avárov, . 

x1. 12] 
i. 37 | ‘Perlfwy èv Umvyots, . 
i. 33 | Poudivos rj "uj, 

ili. 34 | Zifjua Oedyridos eipd, 

iii. 37 | Zvyáre Adovov Apváówv, 
iv. 39 | Zar was ó fios, . : 
vi. IO | Nol kal vOv bro yv, . 
v. 7| Sot rade IIà» cxomeyra, . 
ix. IO | Eol rade avpurd, . 

xii. 34 | ZTm Av yyes Nup dor, 

xl. 39 | Erpoyyúňnņ eiróprevre, 
x. 39 | Erpvpóvi kal eydy, 


xii. 
xil. 
xii. 

1V. 


lil. 
lv. 


Xil. 
vii. 
i. 
ix. 
Xij: 
X. 
X. 
xii. 
Xi 
i. 
Kii. 
KIL 
iil. 
xii. 
xi. 
Vi: 
xl. 
xil. 
xil. 
xli. 
ix 
Xi. 
Xil 
vil. 
if 
iv. 
1. 


220 


36  XZrüpev àMppávrot, . 
41 Spuporàr Tò ”Epwra, . 
39 | Z@¿eo coi péro, . 

7 | Sôpa uev à XNoOa T), 


36 


Ta 560a Ta Ópocócvra, . 
Tes’ bd Tas TXaTávovs, 
Tade xarà xXoepoto, i 
Tàr €\adov Adõwva, 

Tas rplxas à NlxvAAa, 
TéOvyx Eùrvxtðns, 
Téccapes ai Xapires, 

T4 Hapin crepavous, 

Ty på mor’ OúMgmoto, 
TRE’ ómó THy &pkevOov, 
Tyde Ddwy ó Alkcvos, . 
Tyde róv ék MeXirys, 
Tav Ads &àpimroXov, 

Thv xvavarw Mobcav, 
Tow pexpyy pe Aévyovot, . 


27 
IS 


II 
16 
23 
29 


+ + + 
Qa Qn 1 SI Ñ + COR 


I8 | Thv pexpyy walfovoar, 
40 | Thv wepiynxoperyny, : 

9 | Tav TÓXv oi vékves, : 
15 | Tz» eeuvós (jcacar, 


29 Thv rpiBov ös wapayes, . 
47 | Thy puxi ' Avyáteva, 
I2 | Tí mXéov eis wotva, 
46 | Th orvyró ; Tl óc TabTa ; 
20  Tuapéra mpd yånoo, 

5 | Tirre pdryy &vÜpome, . 
21 Türre páry yobwrrtes, 

6 | Türre pe Tov pirépnpor, 
61 "irre maymuépuos, . 
35 | Tis divara yyOvat, : 
52 | Tis tévos, à vaunyé, ° 
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xii. 35 
Xliegs 


see 
i. 30 


lll. 63 
vi. 8 
xii. 44 
ii. 56 
ii. 39 
il. I7 
ll. 4I 
Xo 
px b 
X125 
1. 48 
poo 
31220 


ll. 19 
vi. 9 
Vi. 4 
ll. 42 
X. 13 
]V. 24 
is 
vll. I5 
x. 5 
V. 5 
ii. 67 
iii 58 
V. I4 
lii. 45 
Val 
X022 
l. 5I 
1X. 25 
iil. 50 
ill, 57 
vil. 5 
lil. 4I 
i. 63 
vil 5 
X11. 42 
lii. 53 
vi. 20 
vi. 2I 
1. 76 
11). 22 
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Tis rivos csa yuvat, 
TudN vr) áv0epóevrt, . 
Td pddor ákpdget, . 

Td kúpos 760 yéynde, 
Td xpéos ws améxets, 

Tov yalns kai móvTov, 
Tév pe Gov péuvnoo, . 
Tov pixpov Mákpwva, 
Tév Zárvpov Arddwpos, 
Tod ypumo0 Nixwvos, 

Tod Mho Acds, 

Tots xaranetWarras, 
'Toüro coi "A prep dia, 
Todrd rot ñuerépms, 
Tptyhav år’ dvOpaxths, . 
Tg pe Kavwrirg, . 

Tw marpl pov Tov ¿saa 
Tåvõe 60 ¿r0pomeaov, 


"fGact kai KÝTOLGL . 
‘Yrvwers Ô "ratpe, . 
‘Yordriuv Pokaia, . 
'Yyl<konoy mapa rávóe, 


pelny maphevins, 
bei cà Múpwv mÀdocas, . 
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